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"S PREPARE NOW FOR 1955 PASTURES, 


IRRIGATION, CATTLE ... AND COLLIES! 
. 
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CHANGE YOUR ACCESSORIES and with American-Standard 
color-blended fixtures you have a “new” bathroom, 


THE NEW DRESSLYN features large storage compartments, 
medicine cabinet with lock, pull-out tray, cosmetic drawers, 


*FOR FIXTURES SHOWN-—PLUS INSTALLATION 


= 


topyt® 


Anrurcan-Standasd 


American-Standard bathrooms in color 


make it easy to change your 
color scheme as often as you like: 


Have a ‘‘new bathroom” whenever you like 
with American-Standard fixtures that are 
color-blended to go with more color 
schemes. Just change your shower cur- 
tains, mats and towels (as you change your 
slip covers and draperies) and presto, you 
have a “new bathroom’™’—such as a coral 
and brown bathroom in winter and a coral 
and green one in summer! 

The Corallin bathroom fixtures shown 
include a ten per cent longer bathtub for 
luxurious bathing. Like all American- 
Standard baths, it is made of rigid cast iron 
with a smooth, thick enamel coat. The 
New Dresslyn with wide, roomy counter 
top smartly combines lavatory and cabinet 
in one American-Standard unit. Both the 
toilet and the lavatory are of easy-to-clean, 
genuine vitreous china. 

Have a second bathroom, too! 
Need a second bathroom? Then, have it! 


There’s room for one in practically every 
home. For example, there’s a complete 
American-Standard bathroom that fits in- 
to a space only 3’ x 8’. And for that second 
bathroom, insist on beautiful American- 
Standard fixtures in one of six decorator 
colors or in white. 


Even with no down payment— 
pay as little as $3.94 a week* 
Ask your American-Standard retailer 
about easy payment terms for these and 
other beautiful bathroom fixtures. He's 
listed under “plumbing fixtures” or “plumb- 
ing supplies” in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book. 


SEND FOR BIG HOME BOOK. It contains helpful 
decorating ideas and valuable information on 
plumbing, heating and kitchens. Just fill out 
and mail the coupon below with 10¢ in coin to 
cover cost of handling. American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


PLEASE PRINT ———— — — = — 


American-Standard, Dept. PF-84, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me your HOME BOOK. Enclosed is 10¢ in coin to cover 


handling. | am modernizing 


building 


COUNTY 


BATHROOMS 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER » CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE - DETROIT CONTROLS - KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS EXCHANGERS + SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 


If you live in Canada, send to: Standard Sanitary & 
Dominion Radiator, Ltd., Box 39, Station D, Toronto. 
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You’re really going to town... when you go in Oldsmobile’s 





long, low-level Super “88”! You’re going smoothly—with 









the instant response and flowing surge of Oldsmobile’s 





185-hp. “Rocket” Engine. You’re going comfortably 
Oldsmobile’s rigid, longer-wheelbase chassis to iron out 
the rough roads. You'll go easily—with power features to 
do the work while you have all the fun. See why Oldsmobile 
is really going to town—smashing sales records every day! 
Your Oldsmobile dealer has a “Rocket” waiting for you! 










THE TREND ts UP 


"ROCKET" ENGINE: 


 OLDSMOBILE 


OVER. To otos! * 
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stored at back of freezer. easy reach, scooping temperature. 





Holds 525 pounds! Yet this new 15-cubic-foot G-E Upright —. 
Freezer takes less than one square yard of floor area. $504 
WEEKLY 


‘After small down payment. See your G-E dealer for exact terms. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 


Handy, sliding shelves! Fruit juice at your fingertips! Ice cream ready for serving! A place for bulky packages! 
Adjustable, sliding shelves glide out, New frozen juice can dispenser keeps a Special Ice Cream Conditioner keeps a __A hidden Stor-well at the bottom of the 
making it easier to see and reach things _ full 16 cans of frozen fruit juice within gallon and a half of ice cream at perfect freezer comfortably holds bulky items 


Everything within easy reach when you own a 


NEW GE UPRIGHT FREEZER 
















such as hams, turkeys and large roasts, 


Bewor complete freezer convenience in your 
kitchen withthenew G-E Upright Freezer. Every 
feature, from slide-out shelves to the handy fro- 
zen fruit juice dispenser, helps make the job of 
food storage and preparation faster and easier, 


So very dependable, too! 


Every G-E Freezer has the same type of sealed- 
in refrigerating mechanism that has kept 
3,500,000 G-E Refrigerators operating so effi- 
ciently for periods of 10 years and longer. 

Choose from a complete line of upright and 
chest models. See your G-E dealer soon. General 
Electric Company, Appliance Park, Louisville1, 
Kentucky. 


A new, sensible way to buy freezer space! 





For compact convenience For roomy, bulk storage : 


in the kitchen— elsewhere— 
11-cubic-foot G-E Upright Freezer 11-cubic-foot G-E Chest Freezer 


Here’s a wonderful solution for those who need 20 
or more cubic feet of freezer space, but who haven't 
kitchen space for one of those cumbersome, “‘box- 
car-like’”’ freezer chests. You can buy both G-E 
Freezers shown here and get 22 cubic feet of storagé 
space. Ask your G-E dealer about this sensational 
combination offer! 
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Some people take 
whatever they're offered 














and some people ask 
for what they want 




















FOR THE FINEST QUALITY 
MOTOR OIL MADE — 


QUAKER 
‘STATE 


MOTOR OIL 











WHEN CHOOSING OIL for your car, 
don’t be satisfied with second best. 
Ask for the finest—long-lasting, 
extra-protecting Quaker State. Re- 
fined from 100° Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil. Made to guard 
your motor against wear and costly 
repair bills. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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this ALL-NEW 





TRACTOR-COMMERCIAL 
BATTERY 


...the only battery 
in the world with 


NOW...as much as 


3 times longer life! 








PLATE 
ANCHOR 


a revolutionary Willard feature that 


® locks plates firmly in place 
@ defies vibration 


® increases battery life by as much as 300% 


In tractors...in trucks... here’s the one battery that’s designed 
to take the thump and bump of farm use—without danger of 
plate damage! It’s the all-new version of the famous Willard 
TR-1-90, the battery acclaimed by farmers and implement deal- 
ers everywhere for its ability to outlast all other batteries in 
heavy-duty farm use. NOW... before your present battery falls 
victim to short-causing plate damage ... ask your nearby 
Willard Dealer about the Willard Tractor-Commercial Battery. 
Available in all four standard group sizes to meet every tractor 
and truck need. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Factories in: Cleveland e Los Angeles « Dallas e Memphis e Portland e Allentown e Toronto 








The Editor's Talk With Re«ders 


' 

This Month’s Cover : | 

e Right at a time when the whole cotton : 

South is asking, “What can cotton farm- 
ers do to offset the threatened 1955 cot- 
ton losses in 1) acreage and 2) price sup- 
ports?” our August cover sends out one 
answer both cheering and_ beautiful— 
























“Let’s prepare now for 1955. Pas- 
tures, Irrigation, Cattle—and Collies!” 






And while our cover photo shows 
grazing beef cattle, many sections still 
need many more dairy cattle if labor 
enough is available along with more 
hogs, sheep, and poultry. And while 3S 
irrigation will increase profits wherever the expense is justified, | 
most Southern areas can make more livestock pay with or with- 
out irrigation. In any case, the time to start preparing for 
threatened 1955 farm income adjustments is now—right now! 




























Occitan ee! 





EAD what is said on another _ true the last year or two, it is true 

page about plans to cut the as a general rule that we in the 
South’s 1955 cotton acreage to 17.5 South have much more rainfall as 
million pounds compared with 27.1 well as longer growing season than 
million which was planted in 1952 the North and West. These things 
—a terriffe drop. will enable us to make “two-armed 
farming” pay. But we must stick to 
it year after year—not try to get in 
when prices are good and out when 











To us it also seems certain that 
tobacco production is sure to de- 
crease unless the present tentative ? 
medical attitude toward cigarette Prices are poor. 
smoking changes radically. 







i ; 4. Much more feed.—If we need 
Both these things may mean seri- =e 
; 1 : more livestock we need much more 
ously reduced income for our Caro- ; 
pice comked tara ie ae feed. On another page Dr. W. W. 
linas, Virginia, and Maryland farm 
: EN ff Woodhouse summarizes basic rules 
readers unless they take steps to off- 
< ts ne for pasture success. That we can 
set “money crops” losses in one or : : ‘ 
pte - beat the North growing grass is ob- 
both of these ways: : ‘ 5 ” 
juci : vious. But we must have grain. 
1. By reduc ing present expenses. And corn alone cannot be depended 
2. By going after brand new on in drouthy years. Said Master 
sources of income. _ Farmer Settle Bunn the other day: 
As always The Progressive Farm- “On our farm when corn curls up 
er wants to be of help to readers from drouth, we are not discour- 
about both these problems. Here aged. We have long since learned 
are some things we think we might — to depend on three crops for grain- 
well consider: oats, barley, and corn—and not com 
alone.” Great old Tom Broom 
1. Better gardening.—Let’s ask boosted barley as our “winter com 
ourselves if we do not need more crop.” We may also call oats a 























“live-at-home” policies. As Exten- “Winter corn crop.” he 
sion Service Director Dave Weaver aa 
said last spring, “Around $40 spent 5. Sowing dates.—On page 100 ; 
on a garden can save $400 in gro- see best dates for sowing pastures, ae 
cery bills.” The old rule for gar- oats, wheat, barley, vetch, etc. One aie 
dening, “Never plant more than great value of The Progressive om 
your wife can cultivate,” must be Farmer is that it not only gives gen- 
dropped. Nor is it enough just to eral directions for the South, ot 
sow turnips in August and add cab- your state, but for each important 
bage and onions. Fall and winter section of your state. “Sav 
gardens need to be recognized as a comy 
part of good farming. Let Mr. Niv- 6. Alfalfa.—Alfalfa should never iia 
en’s articles help you. be forgotten. The rules given by ton 7 
Dr. H. L. Dunton last month, i steel 
2. More milk.—More vegetables carefully followed, should insure ‘ome 
will not only save money, but in- success. No good farm is complete 
sure better health for all the family — without an alfalfa patch. 
—and this is equally true of milk. SEE 
Neither owner nor tenant families 7. Hail damage. — A disastrous tae 


in our area get nearly enough milk, hailstorm around Raleigh re minds 
butter, buttermilk, cream, and ice us of the importance of hail insur- 


cream. We hope farm owners will | ance—and also of the importance of 
think about this and urge its im- saving your Progressive F: — 

i ) 
portance on their tenants. Hail-struck tobacco farmers wh 


had saved their June issue needed 

3. More livestock.— With less only to turn to page 22, re-Teae 
land in cotton and tobacco, we “When Hail Hits Your Tobacc®, 
must turn to more pastures and and get to work saving most of the AMEE 
livestock. Even if it hasn’t been (Continued on page 109) OlLy 








Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


pec 






It Stays Stretched. That’s what George Unkrich of Mount Pleasant, Towa, says 
about USS American Fence. “‘Once you stretch it tight,’’ he comments, “‘it stays 
stretched!”” Mr. Unkrich, with one of the finest herds of pure bred Angus in the 
country, has been using American Fence on his Angus farm for 30 years, 
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r grain- 
not com 
Broom Boosts Wheat Yield 25%. Applying 300 pounds per acre of 8-8-8 high Big Cliff oon in Oregon is arresting evidence of 
fer com analysis fertilizer as a top dressing on a 19-acre wheat field, Mr. Julius the fact that only steel can do so many jobs so 
oats a Broerman of St. Mary’s, Ohio, reports that his crop averaged better than well. In all phases of construction and operation, 
50 bushels to the acre . . . 25-35% better than previous crops for the same steel plays a vital role: from giant penstocks to 
field. One of the best sources for nitrogen in 8-8-8 craneways; from huge steel gates to reinforcing 
cc 100 and 10-10-10 fertilizers is USS Ammonium Sulphate bars buried out of a the concrete. Big Cliff 
atin ... the same dry free-running product of steel-making Dam is 180 feet high, 295 feet long. 
ia One that has proved so popular with farmers for direct 
scons application to pasture and crop lands. 
es gen- 
uth, or 
portant 
u . . 
Save on Arrival.” 500 pounds of cotton is a lot to 
compress into a neat, tight bale like this . . . and keep 
d aS hy securely bound during shipment. But USS Arrow Cot- 
sar H ton Ties, made by U.S. Steel, do the job. They’re tough 
mith, | steel bands that can stand the gaff of travel without 
ante loosening or cutting through at the buckles. 
ympiett 
SEE ED STA ‘ EL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV 
sastrous Program presente ad every othe or wee k oy United States Steel. Consult 
eminds your local ne wspaper for time and station, 
] insur- 
ance of 7 - or] ; : 
armer!s. ; 
"Ss who § 
needed This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 
re-reae 
— For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
tO 1 
9) AMERICAN BRIDGE...AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL ... GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
’ OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON ... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS .. . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-672 
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How to Build 

Feed-Saving, 

Low Cost 
SILOS 


with 
SISALKRAFT 
Qui 
















Tough, waterproof, airtight 
Sisalkraft protects feed from air, 
rain, and sun-damage. Its steel- 
strong reenforcing makes it sturdy, 
hard to tear, long-lasting, low cost build- 
ing material. Here are examples: 





+. i 4 ies OO ee 
Temporary Upright Silos — Sisalkraft 
is used to line the sides of wire or wood 
fencing. Can be built in ten easy steps. 
Write for instruction folder. 


rae 












Stack or Box Silos — Feed stored on 
hard-surfaced floor with reenforced walls. 
Top completely covered with Sisalkraft in 
5, 6 or 7 foot widths. 


Trench Silos — Sisalkraft covering the 
top holds surface spoilage to minimum. 
For Permanent Silos, Sisalkraft makes 
effective airtight seals for tops and for 
doors. 

Other money-saving Sisalkraft uses: pro- 
tecting machinery and equipment from 
rain, making buildings weathertight, mem- 
brane between fill and concrete slab, for 
covering new concrete. 





Write for folders ‘‘How to Build Temporary Silos’’ and 
‘Feed Protection’’. Dept. PF-8, Attleboro, Mass. 
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By EUGENE BUTLER and JAY RICHTER 


Cross- Compliance Means More Livestock 


HE USDA'S cross-compliance controls will hit Southern farmers 

hard. One-crop growers probably will be hurt the worst. Let’s 
take a cotton producer, for example. Suppose that in 1953 he grew 
cotton and a few acres of other allotment crops, and that in 1955 
he is required to cut his plantings of allotment crops by more than 
10 acres. 

All his diverted acres, in this case, will either have to be left idle 
or put into pasture, cover crops, green manure, hay, and summer 
fallow. None can be planted to either an allotment or nonallotment 
crop. Reason is the “total allotment” feature of the Benson controls 
blueprint that will require farmers not only 1) to plant within all 
individual allotments to get support on any crop, but also 2) to plant 
no more to nonallotment crops than in 1953. 

The farmer in our example, therefore, could plant no nonallot- 
ment crops because he didn’t have any last year. With his cotton 
acreage likely to be cut back sharply, he will have about only one 
choice to keep up his income—livestock. Insiders figure the stiff 
Benson controls will hasten the already strong trend in the South 
toward more livestock and products—including poultry. 

There will be exceptions to the total-allotment rule, aimed at 
easing the squeeze on smaller growers. Farmers who have 10 or 
less diverted acres can plant them in whatever they want, except 
allotment crops. To get price protection on any single crop, though, 
they will still have to plant within all individual allotments. 


Controls Will Help Soil Building 


Livestock raisers and poultrymen are going to find crop controls 
hurting, too. With sharp acreage cutbacks, and reduced income, 
many cotton and grain growers are expected to turn to livestock 
and poultry—like the man in our example. This will mean extra 
pressure on prices for broilers, turkeys, cattle, milk, and the rest. 
Feed grain supplies will be smaller, tending to raise feed costs. 

Note.—There is at least one big advantage in the controls outlook, 
besides the fact it will pare down some surpluses. It should mean 
less erosion and more soil building. Small payments will be made 
to farmers, via ACP, on acres diverted to soil-conserving uses. 


Margarine Holds Its Own 


Oleomargarine is holding most of the advantage gained in retail 
sales last year—despite recent reductions in butter prices. This is 
one of the conclusions of a survey made for USDA by a private 
research firm. The survey also reveals that retail butter prices 
dropped just 7 per cent in the first month price support was down 
from 90 to 75 per cent of parity. The department had hoped the 
decline would be at least 10 per cent. Note that although farmers’ 
support price dropped 1673 per cent, price to consumer dropped 
only 7-per cent. 


A Reply to Benson 


House Agriculture Committee members in a report on their farm 
bill hit out at the whole list of Benson arguments against the present 
farm price program. Five “misconceptions” are listed: 

1. “That the present program of 90 per cent supports on the 
basics is primarily responsible for the accumulation of existing sur- 
pluses. The facts refute this. 

2. “That a flexible price-support program, at 75 to 90 per cent 
of parity, would of itself discourage production and help remove 
the surplus problem. Evidence .. . indicates that with all farm 
products in ample supply, farmers will (Continued on page 10) 

































I was talking to a 
dairy farmer friend 
the other day... 
said he was boosting his milk produc. 
tion. “WHY?” I asked. “When there’s 
too much milk on the market, why are 
you boosting production?” 

You know the answer. He thinks he 
can beat lower dairy prices by selling 
more milk! ... but that doesn’t make 
much sense. There’s two ways to keep 
your dairy income up these days. One is 
to sell more which will only force the 
prices still lower. The other is to sell 
about the same amount of milk but pro- 
duce it at a lower cost. The only way to 
do this is to cull the low producers out 
and then feed the rest of the herd better 
. « - in other words, INCREASE YOUR 
MARGIN OF PROFIT. 


Let me give you an example of what 
I mean. Suppose you make and sell 
“Doo-Dads.” You make ’em for $8 a 
dozen and sell ‘em for $10 . . . that 
leaves you $2 a dozen. Every month 
you sell 100 dozen for $1000 . . . your 
gross profit is $200 a month. 


Now let’s suppose the price dropped 
10%. You used to get $10, now its 
down to $9... how do you figure it 
so you can STILL make $200 a month. 
If you still produced at $8 (like before 
the price drop), and sold at $9 (the new 
price), you'd have to sell 200 dozen 
“Doo-Dads” a month to earn your $200 
... you'd have to DOUBLE your output. 

But there’s a better way .. . CUT 
YOUR UNIT PRODUCTION COSTS! 
Let’s say you studied the thing and found 
a way to produce a dozen “Doo-Dads” 
for only $7 instead of $8. Then you'd 
be back to your $2 per dozen margin 
. « - your production costs are less ..+ 
your selling price is less but your profit 
is the same. You would still make $200 
a month by selling 100 dozen “Doo- 
Dads” ... same as last year. 


OK, so you don’t make “Doo-Dads,” 
you produce milk instead . . . but you 
can STILL cut your production costs: 
I'd say about 90% of the dairy men in 
my locality COULD CUT their costs so 
they’d come out with a good profit. The 
trick is to think in terms of COST PER 
HUNDRED POUNDS OF MILK. Your 
milk check can be lower, and you'll still 
make the same profit. That’s important. 
Spend a minute thinking about it. YOUR 
CREAMERY CHECK CAN BE LOW- 
ER BUT YOU CAN STILL MAKE 
THE SAME NET PROFIT . . . if you 
use your head. 

First . . . cull the poor producers. 
Don’t wait. Get rid of them NOW! See- 
ond ... feed the good producers right: 
That doesn’t mean you have to feed ex 
pensive rations. In fact, when you bal- 
ance a dairy ration the Watkins way: 
you can use 70% roughage, 30% home- 
grown grain, protein and a few pennies 
worth of Watkins mineral and vitamm 
supplements. 

Your Watkins Man has a free booklet 
fixed up especially to show you how te 
cut the cost of a hundred pounds © 
milk. It’s designed to help you beat 
this dairy price decline. I hope you 
ask him for your copy. 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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onWillys 4-Wheel-Drive Vehicles 


Save lime...When lime Counts Most... 





AT THE KAUFFMAN TURKEY FARM, Waterman, Illinois 


preeer nee e 
% 
%, 
: 








These fine Broad Breasted Bronze Turkeys 
are raised at the Kauffman Turkey Farm—the 
largest producer of dressed birds in the state 
of Illinois. Turkey farming on such a scale 
calls for tons of feed, delivered to feeders on 
the range. 

“The ‘Jeep’ gives us a better way of hauling 
to the feeders, especially in bad weather,” 





Ask your Willys Dealer to demonstrate both of the vehicles 
shown here. Then decide which will serve your needs best. 


WILLYS MOTORS, 






says S. B. Swann, manager of the Kauffman 
Farm. “It helps us get more work done in less 
time than we could with other vehicles.” 

With its remarkable versatility, the ‘Jeep’ 
has proved its value on farms and ranches 
everywhere. Its selective 2- and 4-wheel drive 
traction teamed with Hurricane Engine power 
fit the ‘Jeep’ for any work or travel need. 


BLACKPOST RANCH 
Olathe, Kansas 


“Our 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck is more 
than a time-saver the year around ... often in 
bad weather it’s the only way we can get feed 
to our stock,” says John Fifield of the 1000- 
acre Blackpost Ranch, Breeders of Registered 
Black Angus Cattle. 

This rugged truck with its highly-efficient 
Hurricane Engine and 4-wheel-drive traction 
is built to stand up under rough travel on or 
off the road. Once you put the Willys Truck 
to work on your place, you'll wonder how 
you ever managed without it! 


INC. > TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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You can see why 


BUTLER stock tanks 


last years longer 








See how the seam between the sidewall 
and bottom on Butler Blue Ribbon tanks 
is inset so that stock can not step on it. 
The outer edge of the double-locked 
seam is flush with the tank side, forming 
a joint that’ll stay water-tight for years! 


Throw your weight against the top edge 
of a Butler tank! See how the reinforced 
top protects Blue Ribbon tanks against 
the crowding and pushing of thirsty 
stock. The sturdy 11%” steel tubing is 
driven down firmly against the sidewall 
top, then riveted firmly in place. 

Kick the sidewall of a Blue Ribbon tank 
and you'll know why Butler tanks can 
stand the constant abuse of farm ani- for all your livestock. Automatic foun- 
mals. Diagonal corrugations and deep- __ tain has a rugged, positive acting control 
drawn swedges multiply the strength of | valve. Round, 13” opening furnishes 
the heavy-gauged, galvanized sides. room for big hogs, calves or sheep. 





See how the new “Big Ham” fountains 
in Butler Blue Ribbon tanks give you 
convenient, long-lived watering facilities 


See your Butler Blue Ribbon dealer! He’ll show you a Butler stock 


A RiBea tank—either round or round-end, with or without a “Big Ham” foun- 
E BUTLER tain—to match your watering needs. Send coupon for name of your 
ey ae dealer and free tank folders by mail. 





For prompt reply, address office 
nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7304 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
925 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


ee page” 


Please send me more information on Blue Ribbon tanks, also the 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
name of my nearest Butler Dealer. 


Steel Buildings » Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment: Special Products 


N sik oaesiiaeenusereesstebokabinassebaberetecios 
ame Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. © Richmond, Calif. 
P.O. eas Soeenaicndiagaanes amis bekGneketatercsbeaasisneseteedso bend sbunanaceimeiaaieeis Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
OS a PI hitncrernes teat 









What's New in Agriculture 
(Continued from page 8) 







maintain or increase their production to protect their income in the 
face of lower prices. ... 

3. “That flexible price supports would result in important prige 
reductions to consumers. .. . A drop of 10 to 20 per cent in the 
farm prices (of basic commodities) would reduce consumer prices 
... less than 3 per cent. 










4. “That flexible supports would mean less Government controls 
and less expense. . . . Since the evidence indicates that lower sup- 
port prices of themselves have little effect in curtailing production, 
it is obvious that the same controls must be used with either 90 per 
cent or flexible price supports in effect... . 

5. “That agriculture is subsidized to a greater extent than other 
segments of the economy. . .. Many billions have gone to business 
and industry ... farm price support and surplus removal operations 
in the last 20 years have cost only $3% billion... .” 









Cotton Supports Likely Not Under 88 Per Cent 


USDA officials now say cotton price support may be about as 
high next year as this, regardless of the outcome of the price-floor 
fight. Set-asides of 3 million to 4 million bales of cotton under the 
Benson program, they figure, would keep support at or near 90 per 
cent in 1955. Under the House farm bill, support at 90 per cent 
again next year would be certain. Support could be kept as high 
as 88 per cent of parity, they estimate—even if flexibles went into 
effect next year as provided in the 1949 farm law now in effect. 

Cotton income outlook for next year is still dim due to the pros- 
pect for tough controls. House farm leaders put it this way: “A 
further reduction to around 17,500,000 acres (from 21,379,000 this 


~~» 


year and 24,344,000 acres in 1953) is the prospect for 1955. 


































New Rule for County, Community Committees 


USDA changes in rules for county and community committees 
are bringing the Agriculture Secretary applause and some brickbats. 
There is little doubt that one reason for the alterations is to get more 
committeemen who like the farm politics of Benson & Co. The big 
changes (1) set up election boards under chairmenship of county 
agents to conduct yearly voting, (2) prevent officials of the big farm 
groups like the Grange and Farm Bureau from serving on county 
committees, (3) limit to three the number of terms that any one 
farmer can serve as county or community committeemen. This will 
affect existing committeemen and prevent a large number from 
being reelected. | 


Big News Told in Little Space 


On June 10, USDA’s Crop Reporting Board estimated total wheat 
production at nearly a billion bushels. 


USDA says you can eliminate two-thirds of damage to Congo 
variety watermelons during rail shipment. Simply load them cross- 
wise in freight cars rather than in conventional lengthwise manner. 
Tests during 1953 season showed that crosswise loading resulted in 
70 per cent less bruising, 69 per cent fewer cracked melons, and 4 


per cent less surface scarring than in comparable shipments loaded Thi 
ne 71<e 
lengthwise. ne 
Secretary Benson’s 1955 wheat program provides: (1) A national tior 
marketing quota in accordance with legislative provisions, (2) 4 pel 


national acreage allotment of 55 million acres, and (3) wheat grow- 
ers will have to comply with all acreage allotments established for 
their farms in order to be eligible for price support on any crop. A 
national referendum among wheat growers will be held July 23 om 
acceptance of the proposed marketing quota. 





A new variety of soybean called “Lee” has been developed. 
Enough seed for general planting should be available by 1956. The 
new variety is more shatter-resistant than any yet developed. It is 
resistant to several major soybean diseases. In more than 90 tests, 
it produced average yields of 29.3 bushels per acre. The Lee s0y- 
bean was developed by USDA in cooperation with several state 
experiment stations in the Southeast. 


USDA says the coffee situation may improve in the next two yeal>: 
- c fs ° e , ie . larger 
Decrease of production in Brazil may be almost offset by large 
crops in other parts of the world. Tractors... 
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BUTT-ACTION Corn Snapping: 

nittees 

ckbats. = ® 

be CcLOrmic 

he big 

county 
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county 

Ly one 

is will i 

; from This fall, for the first time, you can get a corn snapper 
that can’t loosen or tear off husks! That’s because ears 
never touch the rolls in new McCormick corn snappers. 
As the new star-shaped, fluted snapping rolls draw the 

- stalks through the picker unit, ears are snapped off the 

— stalks by stripper plates located just above the rolls. The 
snapping action takes place against the butts of the ears, 

Congo breaking the ears off the shanks. You get full husk pro- 

bad tection for ears in storage. 

wey One and Two-Row Models 





oaded Thi P : : The two-row 34HM-21 McCormick corn snapper is easily 
is drawing shows the efficient new corn snapping principle developed > 
ay : re . : mounted on any Farmall Super H, Super M-TA, or 
y IH engineers to eliminate the partial husking that takes place with conven- : ; 
earlier models of these tractors. The one-row C-11, 


tional tional snapping rolls. Note that the ears are snapped off the stalks by strip- 2 
(2) a per plates that prevent the ears from coming in contact with the snapping rolls. mounted on a Farmall C or Super C, brings you the low- 
; p g Pping ; 2 ' 
an est cost tractor and snapper combination ever available! 
> Tor 
“ 2 Prove to yourself that you can do a better job of snapping and < Re eT ce ae oT ek eS ee Te eee 


do it cheaper with one of these new, low-cost McCormick corn : 
International Harvester Co. 


snappers. Visit your IH dealer now—see why husks stay on the P. O. Box 7333, Dept. PF-8, Chicago, Ill. 


=| INTERNATIONAL | 























oped. ears with butt-action snapping. Please send me free catalog material checked, 
| The (1) 34HM-21 Two-Row Corn Snapper 
It 1s [-] C-11 One-Row Corn Snapper 
Name : ["] Student 
state Address__ 
HARVESTER ——_—_s 
years. | farm _____ acres. Principal crops 


arget catalog 





Mernati i 
Tro "etna Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall My IH dealer is 
cto 

"$.+.Motor Trucks... Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers— 


General Office, Chicago, Illinois 
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Where there’s smoke, there’s fire — 
and where thousands of people switch 


to another brand of work 
there’s a reason for it! 





clothes, 
Farm people 


usually buy more wisely than any 
other occupational segment of our 
population — and farm people by the 


thousands are switching to Big Favorite 
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Thousands of Farm People are 


Gwitching to 


Fgvorit’ 


SANFORIZED 


work clothes . . for longer wear, 
better neater appearance. 
Why not find out for yourself — give 
Big Favorite a try? You'll find a way to 
stretch your work clothes dollars and 
get more enjoyment from the work 
clothes you wear when you wear Big 
Favorite. Isn't it worth a try? 


comfort, 





Switch to i Every Big Favorite 
garment bears the depend- 
a Fe able Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering — 
BY one of the nation’s out- 
standing consumer guides 
. to quality buying, 
Overalls 
Matched Shirts : 
& Pants AN ORCHARD IS NOT SPRAYED if it’s half « 
sprayed ... a field is not plowed if it’s half - plowed 
Dungarees -.. and work clothes are not Sanforized if they're 
Women’s HALF - Sanforized! Always ask whether the work 
Dungarettes clothes you buy are COMPLETELY Sanforized. This 


Children’s Overalls 
and Blue Jeans 
Overall Coats 
& Jackets 
— sold by 20,000 
dealers in country. 
town and city. 





means collar linings and waistbands must be Sanforized 
and shrinkage - free, too. 
are COMPLETELY Sanforized! 


Big Favorite work clothes 


THE FAVORITE GARMENT COMPANY 
Plants in Lynchburg, Va., Rocky Mount, Va., Jackson, 
Miss., Magee, Miss., and Cotton Mill at Magnolia, Ark. 


“Controlled Quality From Cottonfield To Consumer” 


witchings" 











Seen and Heard 
by Our Editors 


Ten years ago this summer American soldiers swept across 
the English Channel in a mighty invasion. Countless thou- 
sands of our readers took part... or had loved ones who 
did. What lessons can we learn from this stirring event? 


... They fight to let justice arise, 
and tolerance and good-will among 
... all Thy people.—Invasion Day 
Prayer by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Ten years ago this past June 
American soldiers swept across the 
English Channel in the mightiest in- 
vasion the world has ever known. 
The most significant thing about the 
invasion, perhaps, is not that it suc- 
ceeded — though that swayed the 
course of history—but why it suc- 
ceeded. Let’s pause briefly on the 
tenth anniversary of this soul-stir- 
ring event to discuss five lessons in 
it from which we might profit today: 


1. Sound planning was the key- 
note of the operation’s success. 
Many months were spent in study- 
ing the best landing points on the 
French coast . . . in massing men, 
weapons, and Janding craft for the 
assault . . . in charting specific ob- 
jectives for each military unit to 
seize after a landing had been 
made. Despite heavy pressure, our 
military leaders refused to make 
the invasion until they knew every 
detail had been wisely planned. 


2. Decisive leadership was dem- 
onstrated by Supreme Commander 
Eisenhower in seizing a short pe- 
riod of good weather between 
storms to make the landing. Had 
he delayed in ordering the attack, 
secrecy would have been lost, troop 
morale would have been hurt, and 
enemy defenses would have become 
still stronger. In ordering the at- 
tack when he did, Eisenhower dem- 
onstrated decisive leadership — and 
made correctly one of the most mo- 
mentous decisions in history. 


3. Teamwork between land, sea, 
and air forces was absolutely essen- 
tial, as was teamwork with our al- 
lies and French civilians. If any 
part of the team failed to do its 
job, the entire operation was 
doomed to failure. The success of 
the invasion was eloquent tribute 
to the fact that teamwork can per- 
form miracles. 


4. Faith was necessary to make 
the assault, for some military ex- 
perts estimated that 9 out of every 
10 soldiers who crossed the chan- 
nel would become casualties. It 
took faith to plan and make an at- 
tack when catastrophe would have 
resulted from failure. 


5. Sacrifice—in many thousands 
of cases, sacrifice of life itself—was 


By WILLIAM D. POE 





necessary to justifv faith that the 
attack could succeed. Without stu. 
pendous sacrifices the entire opera- 
tion would have been a fiasco. 
These five qualities above were 
vital to the success of the invasion 
of which we now celebrate the 
tenth anniversary. Are these quali- 
ties obsolete, outmoded today? Or 
are they the key to creating sucha 
dynamic America that other nations 
will welcome our leadership? 
Consider planning, for example. 
Isn’t it important that America con- 
ceive a plan for aiding underdevel- 
oped nations that is so dramatic, so 
practicable, so humanitarian that it 
will rescue them from the threat 
of Communism? Isn’t it time we 
made a plan—and put it into effect 
—actually providing for the ignor 
ant and oppressed masses overseas 
the chance in life that Communism 
only promises them? Isn’t it time 
to admit we are losing the battle 
for the minds of men—time to effect 
a plan to turn the tide in our favor? 
How decisive can be our world 
leadership when a dozen men pre 
tend to state our foreign policy- 
and each of them has a different 
view? How can we hope for 4 
united policy toward other nations 
when one of our political parties 
accuses the other of “treason”? How 
can we hope to Jead other nations 
when we are divided among ou 
selves? When will the President 
exercise the decisive leadership the 
world rightfully expects of him? 
Isn’t teamwork with our allies 
one of our imperative needs today! 
Mustn’t we be less quick to try 
ram our views down the throats df 
other nations? Isn't displaying poise 
and coolness a better way to wil 
friends than showing anger and 
hurt feelings? Isn’t it essential that 
we vigorously support the United 


Nations rather than threaten 
secede from it? 
Don’t we need to have mote 


faith in our ability to combat Com 
munism? Shouldn't we refuse to let 
ourselves get constantly caught of 
balance internationally? Mustn twe 


proceed with dynamic plans for f 


world betterment, secure in the be 
lief that, if the choice is effectivel 
presented, the neutral nations wil 
choose peace and democracy? 
Mustn’t we sacrifice some of ou F 
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haughtiness, conceit, and arrogance 
in international affairs? Mustnt 
humble ourselves in the eyes ot 
God before we can expect 0 
Him the blessings of peace? 
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Rubbing Against Unique New Device, All Cattle 
Tested Completely Rid Themselves of Lice. 


It appears the sometimes unsatisfactory method of de- 
lousing cattle by spraying and dipping may well be near- 
ing an end. In tests of four herds, composed of both beef 
and non-milking dairy cattle, the USDA has found the 
animals can completely de-louse themselves by rubbing 
against a simple new de-lousing unit. 

The new de-louser consists of burlap-wrapped wire that 
is stretched from the top of a five foot post (see illustra- 
tion) and anchored to the ground nine feet from the base 
of the post. The burlap was treated with about a gallon 
of 5% chlordane oil solution. It was impossible for the 
animals to overdose themselves. 

After fifteen days of rubbing against the de-louser, the cat- 
tlehad reduced lice by 90%. At the end of twenty-five days, all 
lice were killed and none were observed during the next 30 days! 

The USDA is now experimenting with other insecticides 
tosee which is most successful when used in the new unit. 
If further tests continue to demonstrate the de-louser’s 
practicality, livestockmen wishing to build the new unit 
will find it a simple task. All material used is available on 
most farms and ranches. 


OR Farm Service Bulletin FS 


Quality Petroleum Products Accessories for the Farm 
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CALF DESTROYS LICE BY ITSELF... against piece of 
burlap stretched between two poles. The burlap is treated with 
a gallon of five percent chlordane oil solution. All cattle tested 
completely rid themselves of lice within twenty-five days. 
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TESTS PROVE NEED FOR REGULAR OIL CHANGE 


As Period Between Oil Drains Increases, 
So Do Harmful Engine-Eating Contaminants. 


Recent tests prove the danger of lengthening the time between 
oil changes beyond the recommended period. In automobiles 
ee without a change for two and one half times longer 
pee prescribed, the increase in harmful, engine-eating con- 
ne proved startling. The 5-quart oil drain of many of 

®se cars contained as much as 1 Ib. of harmful contaminants! 
a farmers, these results are doubly important because hard- 
a farm engines must withstand far more wear than auto- 
rit ail engines, That 8 why a regular oil change is so important 
tant ¢ a farm equipment... and it’s also why it’s so impor- 
This on that change with Cities Service C-800 Motor Oil. 
ul tonal duty motor oil does a better job of cleaning out harm- 
a tpi -+. prevents them from sticking to vital parts 
mi ee sry engines. For less engine wear, better lubrica- 
Citi” greater gasolene and oil mileage, change to heavy duty 

les Service C-800 Motor Oil. 





FOR EVERY WEAR POINT...A TROJAN GREASE! 


There’s a “Farm-Tested” Trojan grease for - 
every lubrication point on every piece of farm 
machinery. Here’s a chart to help you choose 
the best grease for every job. 

TYPE A: This Trojan grease is specially engi- 
neered to protect parts lubricated through gun 
fittings ... and for hand-packed universal joints 
and wheel bearings. Outstanding for chassis 
lubrication. 

TYPE P: A high-quality pressure-gun grease 
for bearings in light and medium duty service 
where smooth texture and water resistance is 
preferred, 

TYPE T: A brilliant, amber colored grease 
available in two textures for open chains, cams, 
and similar exposed parts. 

TYPE W: Amber color with firm, waxy texture. 
Best for gland type bearings in water pumps. 
Lubricates and seals against water leakage re- 
gardless of water temperature. 














BUILD YOUR OWN 100 LBS.-A-DAY FREEZER! 


: USDA Will Supply Plans 

ae Many farmers are building their own walk-in 

q j freezer-refrigerator with the help of USDA 
plans. Plans include a chill room that will cool 
one beef or hog or 600 pounds of produce a day, 
and a freezer room that will freeze 100 pounds a 
day. They were developed after a survey of 160 
home-built installations on farms showed that 
many home-built freezers were inadequate. 
USDA’s new refrigerator-freezer plans are the 
result of research with experimental units fol- 
lowed by installations under actual farm condi- 
tions. Working Drawings (Plan #7102) may be ob- 
tained through your State Extension Agricultural 
Engineer or through the USDA, Division of Farm 
Buildings and Rura! Housing, Beltsville, Md. 
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Bring out new 


DOLLAR SIGNS 
IN YOUR CROPS 












~ | 
..e- FROM DIMES INVESTED THIS FALL 
IN SWIFT’S PLANT FOOD 



















The right plant foods applied now will show the signs this 
fall of a higher paying harvest in the making. Healthier 
green color and more vigorous growth assure— 


HARDIER WINTERING 
EARLIER SPRING GROWTH 
HEAVIER 1955 YIELDS 
LONGER GRAZING 


Swift has developed two specialized crop makers for this 
important fall feeding. 

Blenn is a specially formulated plant food for wheat, 
fortified with extra growth elements to meet the soil 
needs of each area. 






Chemically-Hitched Pasturgro is Swift’s special pasture plant food. Ap- 
plied now, it gives you earlier spring growth . . . assures 
more nutritious feed for faster gains and a longer 
grazing season. 

The many different plant foods in Blenn and 
Pasturgro are Chemically-Hitched—fused together by 
an exclusive process developed in Swift’s research 
laboratory. As a result,each grain of Blenn or Pasturgro 
furnishes a balanced diet. 






Beginning this fall, prepare for new 
harvest dollars. Discover the differ- 
ence in Blenn and Pasturgro. 
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BUY AT THE SIGN OF THE RED STEER 











What Can One 
Person Do? 


By Rev. John W. Holland, D.D, 


NE of our readers writes this ty 

me: “How can one little perso 
do anything about the mess the 
world is inP It seems that events 
are all beyond my control, and | 
do not know what to do about it 
Many times in the past, I have 
been able to accomplish something 
but today any effort by one person 
secms useless.” 

Well, after all, my good woman, 
you are one person, aren’t you? You 
have a mind which you can keep 
calm, and if you 
know much about 
history, you will 
see that the good 
people of all gen- 
erations have also 
had their hard 
hills to climb. 

You are one 
person, During 
World War II 
when millions of men were march 
ing to battle, the officers of our na. 
tion sent out this plea: “The win- 
ning of the war is up to the leas 
and smallest citizen. If the little 
men fail, our cause is Jost.” 


Dr. Holland 


You are one person, but never 
forget that you are one_ person. 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln was an ob- 
scure person, but she filled a boy’ 
mind with ambition to make some- 
thing out of himself. The whole 
world knows the result. There was 
& woman once whose boy was sent 
home from school because his 
teacher thought he could not leam. 
This mother got her spunk up, and 
said, “Dumb, is he? I'll teach him 
myself.” That boy, under the teach- 
ing of his mother, became the world- 
famous scientist, Thomas A. Edison. 

A Christian Endeavor Society was 
planning for a party. Some of the 
young folks suggested gin for the 
punchbow]. A young woman stood 
up and said quite firmly, “The patty 
is being held at my home. If there 
is gin, there will be no party.” Just 
one person! The party was held. 
It marked a higher ethical platform 
for 50 young people. One person. 

Evil makes so much noise; is 8 
flamboyant and arrogant, that we 
may forget the millions of good peo 
ple, like yourself, who do not allow 
themselves to be cowed into “noth- 
ings.” Someone once wrote: 

“I am a little person— 

There must be something I can do; 

What I can do, God wants me to @, 

What God wants, with His help, | 
will do.” 


Bible Reading 


For your nightly Bible reading 
in August, we suggest: 


Aug. 1-21—John, 21 chapters. 

Aug. 22-27—Ephesians, 6 chap- 
ters. ; 

Aug. 28-31—Philippians, 4 chap 


ters, 
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Harve st up to 10 acres of cotton per day with the Plow at faster spee Is with the puweritt Ford 
low cost Dearborn Cotton Harvester. Does the work Tractor and 2- bottom mounted Dearborn Plow. 
of a whole crew of hand pickers; reduces harvesting Traction is automatically added to the rear tractor 
costs. Quickly attaches to any Ford Tractor, wheels on heavy pulls—less slippage. 
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Clear rough pasture land, shred crop stalks with rtilize and seed pastures in one conan with 






the eatin Rotary Cutter mounted on the Ford ‘ Dearborn Lime and Fertilizer Spreader equipped 
Tractor. Cuts and shreds in one operation—even with seeder attachment.* Rate of spreading controlled 
chops up fingerling brush. Built to last. from tractor seat. Scatter-board also available.* 


*Sold Separately 





Fill gullies, dig ponds with the Ford Tractor and “Buzz” up to 20 cords per day, get more wood cut 


Dearborn Scoop. It digs, hauls and dumps-—lifts and faster with the Dearborn Cordwood Saw. Attaches 
lowers by Ford Tractor Hydraulic Touch Control. in a minute or less. Powered and carried by the Ford 
Handy for hauling feed, fertilizer, milk cans. Tractor. Change locations quickly, easily. 


» Find out about money-making farming all year ‘round 
WITH THE FORD TRACTOR AND DEARBORN EQUIPMENT 


Naturally, you first think of a tractor in connection with field work. And, the more a farmer uses a 
Ford Tractor in the fields, for plowing, discing, cultivating and the like, the more respect he 
has for the way it buckles down to heavy pulling and tough going ... for the way it 
“takes the toil out of the soil” and the amount of work it helps to get done in a day. 











But in addition, the Ford Tractor can save countless hours 
ateall on all the “extra” jobs shown above, plus many more 
iS ~ such as subsoiling, terracing, digging holes for 
fence posts and tree settings, cleaning feedlots and 
loading manure. So, for a money-saving 

tractor that can take more hard work out of farming, 
see your Ford Tractor and Implement Dealer. 
Tractor and Implement Division, 

Ford Motor Company, Birmingham, Michigan. 


GETS MORE DONE...AT LOWER COST 
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A new set of ACs brings easier starting aay be 
and smoother firing to farm engines = 


4, Re 
: ; only ab 
Whether you’re wheeling afield with your toward restoring new-engine performance. § pulveriz 
tractor, or getting off to market by car or truck, and cru 


, : You see — AC Spark Plugs have many pat fy 
you want quick starts and steady rolling all ented features that insure power-boosting, gas i sees 


the time. If that’s not what you're getting, saving, top-flight performances! And _ note: 

















AC’s longer, thinner insulator tip take a few minutes to check your spark plugs. there’s an AC Spark Plug engineered to 5. Us 

stays cleaner, boosts power, saves gas If they’re badly worn you'll find that a new General Motors standards specifically for the can do 

AC’s long, thin, recessed insulator tips heat up set of AC Spark Plugs will go a long way car, truck or tractor you own. soil test, 

more rapidly to burn away deposits which would oe avel 

otherwise form at the tips to cause pre-ignition this for 

or misfiring. This is an exclusive AC feature. Ni little be 

Ac SPARK PLUG DIVISIOWN GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 6 F 
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Some Golden Rules for 
PASTURE SUCCESS 


GAIN this year many a farmer will start a pas- 
ture and do everything right except at some 
one point. Here’s operation step by step: 

l. Be sure to sow at the right time. Elsewhere 
in this issue you will find the official recommen- 
dations for your own state and section. 


2. Pick out the right soil. Pastures should go on 
the heavier, moister soils. Land that’s a little too 
wet for corn, year to year, will often make best 
pasture. Alfalfa, on the other hand, must have good 
drainage. It doesn’t like wet feet. Almost any well 
drained soil will do if the right fertilizer is used. 


3. Get your lime spread ahead of time and mixed 
into the soil. Lime applied too late and on top will 
often have no effect until the next year. And that 
may be too late for the seed you're putting in. Have 
your soil tested to know how much lime. 


4. Remember you want the seed covered, but 
only about %-inch deep. Make a shallow, but well 
pulverized seedbed. On slopes or on soils that bake 
and crust easily, be sure to leave some trash in and 
on surface to help hold seed and soil in place and 
get young plants off to a better start. 


5. Use enough fertilizer! Just as with liming you 
‘an do a better job of fertilizing with the help of a 
soil test. Use about 800 to 1,000 pounds of 2-12-12 
‘Or average conditions. Keep on the high side of 
this for alfalfa since you've got to treat this crop a 
little better than you do pastures. 


6. For pasture, sow 2 to 4 pounds of certified 
Ladino and 10 to 12 pounds of domestic orchard- 
stass or 8 to 10 pounds of tall fescue. Certified La- 
dino clover seed are to be had at a resonable price. 


Following a threat of 1955 cotton 
acreage around 30 per cent below 
1953, this month’s cover becomes 
an imperative call for more pastures 
and irrigation. On this page one of 
the South’s foremost pasture experts 
reviews for you the approved rules 
for pasture success... and on page 
24 discusses pasture irrigation. 


By W. W. WOODHOUSE, JR. 
N. C. State College 


7. Atlantic is the best alfalfa variety for this area. 
The seed are plentiful and reasonably priced. Some 
people failed to get them last year because they 
waited too late. Insist on Atlantic—it’s worth the 
difference. Sow 20 to 25 pounds per acre. 


8. There’s no reason for inoculation failures, con- 
sidering how cheap and easy are these steps: 

1) Wet seed with a mixture of syrup and water. 

2) Apply inoculant and mix thoroughly, so every seed 
is covered. 

8) Dry seed by stirring in just a little cottonseed meal. 
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4) Do this job in the shade and keep it covered. 

5) If youre broadcasting the seed, keep harrow or 
roller covering right behind the seeder. 

Read N. C. Extension Circular 309 for an illus- 
trated, more detailed description. 


9. Spread seed uniformly, cross-seed if necessary. 
Cover lightly, but always cover. Leaving seed on 
top of ground will cause a poor stand or no stand. 


10. Start easing up on your permanent-type pas- 
tures wherever possible. These pastures must have 
a rest sometime during the year if they're to produce 
at their best next year. Almost any year, you can 
be sure of at least a‘ton of good forage per acre 
by Nov. 1, if you start resting a good Ladino-grass 
sod in early August. For many farms this is the 
surest and best source of winter pasture. 


11. Cut your lespedeza hay before you lose too 
many leaves. Later cutting may give you more 
tons, but the increase may be all stems. Besides, if 
you cut early you can often get some fall grazing. 


12. Lots of pastures this year are pure fescue or 
orchardgrass. Drouth and overgrazing got the clo- 
ver. You can keep yours and by topdressing with 
nitrogen by Aug. 15, you can get some good 
fall and winter grazing. You can also be sure of 
it even in a dry fall if you right away put the nitro- 
gen on and take the cows off. You can use 50 to 
over 100 pounds of nitrogen to advantage. Please 
remember that grass must have nitrogen now and 
again next spring if it’s going to produce. 


13. For those who are irrigating, it takes an inch 
of water every five days during August to keep 
pastures growing. If the weatherman doesn’t provide 
that much, you'll have to make up the difference. 


14. It’s time for a last check on your prospects 
for silage this winter. There’s still time for a late 
crop of such things as sorghum and millet. Plant 
right now and fertilize well. Check also on pasture 
acreages for the award of certificates and plaques in 
the N. C. Green Pastures Campaign. 
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Let’s Do a Good Job of 
PREPARING TOBACCO 


OR MARKET 


You’ve worked long and hard to make a good 
tobacco crop. Keep it good by right preparation 
for market. Here are tips from Mr. Bennett 

to help you get highest dollar this fall. 


By ROY R. BENNETT, \. C. State College 


Good sorting is very important, but really good primers should do most of sorting in field. 




































































N preparing tobacco for market, think of your 

buyer. You want your tobacco to be in the most 

desirable condition from the buyer’s standpoint, 
In selling any product, salesmen have learned that it pays to 
prepare and display it attractively. This holds true in marketing 
tobacco as much as any other crop, including vegetables. |p 
this article I shall mention some rules that should help. 


] The first step in selling tobacco for the highest dollar is to 

have it properly sorted. In recent years, because of such a 
small difference in price between good grades and poor grades. 
there has been a tendency for growers to do less sorting. How. 
ever, it still pays to sort tobacco closely enough so that grades 
are not mixed. This is necessary if you want to get the highest 
Government grade possible. Then you put it on the warehouse 
floor and please the buyer by enabling him to buy the tobacco 
he wants without having to take some that he does not want 
since the two are mixed together. For example, if a lot of tobacco 
contains a few green leaves, and it is all sold together, the buyer 
must take the green tobacco to get the other. In.such a case he 
probably would only make a moderate bid on the pile. If the 
two were separated, he could pay top price for the good tobacco 
and let somebody else buy the green. 


If fluecured tobacco is properly harvested and cured, the job 
of sorting will be small. When not more than three to four uni- 
formly ripe leaves are primed at a time, most of the cured leaves 
will be in the same grade. In other words, good primers can and 
should do most of the sorting in the field. However, in all cases 
some sorting is necessary. In some cases it is just a matter of 
taking out a few green leaves or some dead leaves or maybe 
some of both. Red tobacco should be separated from the bright- 
colored cigarette tobacco. 


Rarely will you find two barns of tobacco near enough alike 
to sort and sell them together. Even though the tobacco comes 
from the same position on the stalk, there will usually be enough 
difference in color to make the grade different. Therefore do 
not mix two or more primings together. Never mix tobacco of 
different groups, such as mixing lugs and cutters or cutters and 
leaf. These mixtures usually will not occur if you handle each 
barn of tobacco separately. 


-) Have your tobacco in proper case when it is offered for sale. 
Tobacco should never be dry enough to shatter when it is 
handled, or damp enough to spoil. You can get the exact de- 
gree of case from the type of tobacco. For example, leaf tobacco 
can carry much more moisture than primings without being in 
danger of damage. Some growers have accepted the practice of 
sprinkling or spraying water on tobacco to bring it in case for 
sorting. We do not advise this practice because 1) you can’t get 
uniform case, as parts of the leaf will be wet and other parts will 
still be dry; and 2) adding water often causes the leaf to be 
spotted in color because of the wet spots. Natural ordering, 
steaming, or ordering in basements is much more satisfactory 
than adding water directly to the tobacco. Some farmers have 
even adopted the crude practice of dipping heads of bundles in 
water. This practice costs you money whether such tobacco is 
bought by tobacco companies or handled by Stabilization. 


3 In preparing tobacco for market remove all foreign matter 

such as thread, suckers, etc. The cigarette manufacturing 
companies have become quite concerned about the amount of 
thread found in some cigarettes. Burning thread makes an un- 
desirable smoke. Picking out small pieces of thread at the fac- 
tory is an expensive operation, so these companies urge you to 
keep thread out of the tobacco if you expect to sell it for the 
highest price. 


4 To aid proper drying, during the re-drying process, make all 
- hands of tobacco about the same size. If some hands 0! 
tobacco are too large and some too small, the small ones will 
scorch while the large ones are drying. The hands that are too 
large will often have some scorching on the outside if the center 
is dried properly. Try to get hands about the size of a half- 
dollar. Also, for proper drying do not cap the tye-leaf over the 
end of the stems. 

Follow these four practices and then be present when your 
tobacco is graded and sold. Ask your Government grader for 4 
price report sheet and use this marketing information to your bs g 
vantage on the warehouse floor and as a guide to proper sorting. 
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ERE’S a big reason why we like dairy- 
ing,” said Will Allen Connell, Jr., War- 
ren County, N. C., as he held up a Pine 
State Creamery Company milk check 
for $720. “That is only the estimated 
amount for the first half of the month, The check 
for the second half is usually larger because it is 
based on actual milk delivered plus any adjustment 
on the first half. In all, our milk checks amount to 
about $1,600 each month and we are only milking 
35 cows.” 

Will Allen and his son, Bill (W. A. IID) are full 
partners on this 167-acre dairy farm. They keep rec- 


it did 31 years ago when Will Allen 
bought the first 100 acres with the 
help of a Federal Land Bank loan. 
“The condition of the farm when we 
started,” he says, “was typical of a 
tobacco, cotton, and corn farm of that 
time. The open land was sandy, sour, 
and some of it soggy. Some of the 
fields needed tile drainage. Much of 
the land that is now in cultivation was 
in woods used to cure tobacco. There 
was no pasture. We put on lime, phos- 


phate, potash, and manure and grew legumes.” 


W. A. Connell, Jr. 
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this year because the Connells chose 
to use the land to grow pasture and 
feed crops. The tobacco will have to 
be planted next year if the allotment 
is to be maintained. “But,” says Will 
Allen, “it will probably go.” 

Dairy cows, legumes, and diversi- 
fied crops proved good for the soil— 
and income. The Connells saw the big 
advantages of this change in their farm 
program. Soil was enriched each year. 
With more improved pasture, more 
legume hay, more silage, and more cows their twice- 
















a-month milk checks from Pine State were larger. 
Meantime pastures and crop yields have boomed, 
Some §5 acres are in lush Ladino clover-fescue, 
bluegrass and Dallis and Bermuda grass pasture. 
Temporary winter grazing is oats and rye. N. C, 27 
and 82 hybrid corn (Continued on page 95) 


Later a 67-acre tract was bought. All the land 
was paid for out of earnings from the farm. Tobacco 
was formerly the main source of income, but as 
dairying income increased, tobacco was reduced in 
importance. There is still some tobacco acreage 
allotment, but no tobacco was grown last year or 


ords of expenses and receipts and each gets half 
the profits. In all they have 40 purebred Holstein 
and Guernsey cows and 35 purebred heifers. They 
raise their herd replacements and sell surplus pure- 
bred stock. The cows are bred artificially. Already 
they have 15 fine artificially-sired heifers. The aver- 








age artificially-sired heifer produces 300 pounds of 
milk more than her dam. The Connells keep indi- 
vidual cow records on breeding, feeding, and milk 
production. Their complete dairy plant—milk room, 
ham, silos, and feed storage—is arranged to save 
a lot of labor. 

The Connell farm looks very different from what 


















Warren County Farm 
Agent Frank Reams 
reads the milk seale 

and Bill Connell 
records the weight. 
The Connells keep 
complete milk and 
breeding records 
on each cow. 


> 

The whole family 
works together. Here 
all of them look after 
the well tended lawn 
which lends charm 
to the Connell home. 








From Tobacco To Dairying 


By W. C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 


Dairying has proved so profitable the 

W. A. Connells have about quit tobacco 
growing. The switch to livestock has earned 
them a “Master Farm Family” award. 
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Meeting the | 
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66MMBARMIERS must match production skill with 
marketing skill!” 

That's the watchword in the Carolinas- 
Virginia today. And in Columbia, Richmond, and 
Raleigh, marketing experts are working hard to 
provide farmers with the modern produce-market- 
ing facilities they need. Let’s pay a brief visit to 
each of these capitals to see how Carolinas-Virginia 
marketing programs are progressing. 


Pride of South Carolina’s marketing system is the 
modern million-dollar Columbia produce market 
which did a whopping $17 million volume of busi- 
ness in 1953. An average of more than 1,000 truck- 
loads of produce arrived at the market each day 
from June 15 to July 15 last year, and in a single 
day a recordbreaking 587 individual South Carolina 
farmers sold produce there. On another day a ree- 
ord volume of $3,000 watermelons and 135.000 
cantaloupes were marketed. Although marketing 
volume at Columbia reaches a peak in May, June, 
and July, there have been few months since the 
market opened in October 1951 that it has failed 
to do more than a million dollar volume of business. 
The Columbia market is considered a model of 
efficiency and has attracted visitors from all over 
America and a dozen foreign countries. It was built 
under direction of James E. Youngblood, director 
of the South Carolina Agricultural Marketing Com- 





By WILLIAM D. POE, Associate Editor 


mission with donations of $50,000 each from the 
city of Columbia and Richland County and $200,- 
000 from the state. The balance of about $700,000 
needed for construction was obtained from sale of 
revenue bonds. 

When a careful survey by the state marketing 
commission determines a genuine need for a market 
in a South Carolina town, a local marketing author- 
ity is established. The state will match construction 
funds raised locally and provides expert help in 
getting the market into operation. In addition to 
the Columbia market the commission has helped in 
establishing an apple market at Longcreek; a pi- 
miento pepper market at Anderson; a watermelon 
and cantaloupe market at Pageland; a potato, cu- 
cumber, and bean market at Walterboro; and a 
watermelon and cantaloupe market at Allendale. 
Leading independent produce markets in South 
Carolina include those at Greenville, Charleston, 
Lake City, and Blackville. “These country ship- 
ping points or assembly markets are indispensable,” 
says Jim Youngblood. “They serve to round out the 
pattern of a system of outlets for farm products. 
Properly considered, each type of market is actually 
a teammate of other kinds.” 


In Richmond, folks are rejoicing that the 1954 
Virginia legislature cleared the way for construction 
of a $1,200,000 market in the capital city. In one 


A. L. Felder, center, Orangeburg County, S. C., farmer sells a variety of top produce on the 


million-dollar Columbia Farmers Market. 


Inspecting onions Felder offers for sale are Market 


Manager Bob Martin, left, and Dick DeMarse of the S. C. Agricultural Marketing Commission. 
































bill the legislators made it pos- 
sible for the city to transfer a 
market site to the Richmond 
Produce Market Authority. In 
another bill it provided a loan 
fund of $300,000 to provide 
capital on which a market can 
borrow the major part of its construction cost. Plans 
for the market have been completed and construe- 
tion is expected to be underway soon. 

Listen to John Wessels of the Virginia Depart 
ment of Agriculture tell what this market will mean. 
“When completed,” he says, “the Richmond market 
will draw cabbage from 300 miles away in south- 
west Virginia, apples from 200 miles away in Fred- 
crick County at the state’s northwest tip, sweet po- 
tatoes from the Eastern Shore peninsula, water 
melons from the Carolina border, and countless 
products in between. The new Richmond market 
will meet one of the greatest needs in the market: 
ing of perishable Virginia farm products. It wil 
bring buyers and sellers together so that farm pro- 
duce can be assembled in quantity, quality, and 
variety to attract large buyers and to make market- 
ing processes more efficient for small buyers.” 





In Raleigh, the newly appointed North Carolina 
Marketing Commission is hard at work. The sever- 
man commission, under able Chairman J. V. Whit 
field of Pender County, has held a series of six 
public meetings over the state to get growers and 
handlers of fruits and vegetables to express theit 
most urgent marketing needs. Similar meetings will 
be held soon to study marketing of grain, livestock, 
poultry, and eggs. Many growers have expressed 
hope the state will provide a revolving fund to 
meet up to half the cost of new markets. The mat- 
keting commission will report its recommendations 
on location and financing of new market facilities 
to the 1955 legislature. 

Better marketing facilities alone won't solve the 
produce-marketing problem—it’s too complex for 
that. But they help tremendously in ways such a 
capable, energetic Manager Bob Martin of the Co 
lumbia market points out: “At a market like outs, 
a farmer can see what buyers want and what his 
competitors are offering. He immediately begins 
to grade and sort his produce more carefully an¢ 
to grow products for which there is greatest o 
mand. We advertise widely to attract buyers, ane 
farmers benefit through increased bidding for what 
they have to sell. The function of a modern market 
is to reduce the price spread between farmer ane 
consumer. This can be done only through more e# 
cient handling which must begin with the farmer 


. . ‘ - 3 1 
Clearly a new and better day in marketing fam 








products is near at hand in the Carolinas-Virgiml 
When our farm folks match their magnificent Pr 
duction skill with equal skill in marketing, they W* 
have met their No. 1 economic challenge. Higher 
income—and more satisfying farm living—will be 
their reward. 
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ditions need to be worked out between farm 
landlords and tenants is here. The South has 
come a long way from the old one-horse, one-crop 
farm. However, the landlord-tenant system has not 
been changed much, particularly in arrangements 
with the sharecroppers. 
In the old days the arrangement worked well, 
since the only crops usually produced were cotton 
and tobacco. 


Te time that fair plans suited to modern con- 


The tenant only had to furnish one or two work 
animals, and a few plows for them. He usually 
planted no more than his family could help him 
tend, therefore had very little labor cost. He could 
do off-the-farm work in winter, or work for the 
landowner to increase his income. He borrowed 
any cash needed during the year, and this was de- 
ducted when the crops were sold or divided. Most 
landlords were fair in this, but some charged exorbi- 
tant rates of interest. (I personally know of one who 
is even now charging 25 per cent interest on money 
lent. Needless to say, he cannot get a self-respect- 
ing farmer to move on his farm.) 


These arrangements differ with different locali- 
ties, but they are the same fundamentally. 


With the coming of machinery and modern meth- 
ods of farming, the picture has, of course, changed 
considerably. 


Where the tenant’s father probably was unable 
to read or write, the tenant of today is better edu- 
cated, sometimes a high school graduate. He keeps 
informed of better farm practices through papers, 
magazines, his local teacher of agriculture and the 
county agent. 


In many cases the tenant owns, or is paying for, 
new tractors and equipment. He is ready to put 
this knowledge and better tools to work for the 
landowner. In some instances, the cost of this equip- 
ment exceeds the original cost of the farm. 


Nowadays, too, the tenant puts in a full year’s 
work on the farm. In winter he uses his tractor to 
Improve the land and, in the event he and the land- 
lord are interested in livestock, he will be putting 
im pasture and fences and caring for the stock. His 
children go to school most of the year, even when 
they are older. Therefore, unlike his father, he has 
to hire outside labor to carry on the operations. 
This he has to pay for himself. The tenant usually 
Pays all labor cost, does the work, and furnishes all 
‘quipment to farm with. And if producing live 
stock, he puts up half the cost of the original herd, 
trects the fence, starts the pasture and cares for it. 
The landlord furnishes land, seed, fertilizer, any 
lence needed, and pays for half the feed bought 
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for the livestock. 


) It seems that the tenant is at a disadvantage un- 
Ps this arrangement. In growing tobacco, the labor 
“one will often exceed the cost of the fertilizer, not 


taking into account the tenant’s labor and that of 
his family. 


Tenant Farmers Seek 


Better Rental Plans 


In the following thoughtful article Mr. Butler 
speaks from his own personal experience 
as head of a tenant farm family. 


By T. B. BUTLER 


With his share of the income the tenant must pay 
for his equipment and operating cost, besides taking 
care of his family. With the high prices he has to 
pay for labor and farm equipment, together with 
the rising cost of providing the needs of his wife 
and children, he has to be as tight as the proverbial 
“hair on a dog’s back” if he saves anything toward 
buying a farm of his own some day. 

The modern tenant is less of a risk and burden 
to the landowner. He usually has bank credit and 
borrows cash from it or PCA to finance himself. 
Before, when the landlord had to finance him, there 
was a possibility that the tenant would be unable 
to pay his debts and would abandon the crop. Of 
course he could be prosecuted, but there isn’t much 
to take from a man who doesn’t have anything. 


With money invested in equipment and hopes of 
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owning a farm of his own someday, the tenant has 
more initiative to work better, pay his obligations 
as they come due, and produce more income for 
himself and his landlord. 

This type man is an asset to the landowner. There 
should be better ways to divide income and ex- 
penses, so that they both may enjoy a fair return 
from their investment. 


The average young tenant owns a car, he and 
his family are church members, and they are usu- 
ally well thought of in the community. Let’s give 
this man some thought. He is a future landowner, 
« neighbor you will be proud to know. This fall 

“ is an ideal time to draw up a contract with 
him, taking into account all factors involved. We 
believe each of you will realize more profit and 
pleasure from such a partnership. 





HERE are several 

logical things the 
cotton farmer can do 
in order to get “the 
top dollar” for his 
crop. Here are the 
most important. 





I. Have good quality 
for sale. 

1. Control insects during growing season. 

2. Control weeds and grass in fields. 

8. Harvest as soon as practicable after cotton 
is open and fluffed up. 

4. Gather with as little trash or foreign mat- 
ter as possible. 

5. Pick and keep cotton dry. 

6. Handle carefully. 

7. Patronize a good gin, carefully operated. 


II. Find out what quality of cotton you have. 


Ask your ginner to sample each bale when 
ginned and send the samples, properly packed 
and identified, to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Cotton Classing Office serving your 
particular area. (In North Carolina this is U. S. 





How To Get the Top 
Dollar for Your Cotton 


By H. D. STANCIL 


Cotton Marketing Specialist, N. C. State College 


each bale (grade, staple, etc.) is bringing in the 
large markets. 


partment of Agriculture, Box 7068, Station C, 
Atlanta, Ga., and ask them to send you their 
free “Farmer's Weekly Cotton Price Report.” 


listen to quotations on your radio. 


IV. Get two or more local buyers to bid on 
your cotton. Shop around. 


V. Compare market prices and loan rates. 


which of these three sales methods you wish 
to follow: 


Government Cotton Division, Caswell Square, 
Raleigh, N. C.; and in South Carolina, U. S. 
Government Cotton Division, 604 Main Street, 
Columbia, S. C.) 


III. Find out what your particular quality of 


1. Write Cotton Division, AMS, U. S. De- 


2. Study this report carefully each week. 
3. Watch quotations in your newspaper and 


Then, on the basis of all information, decide 


1. Sell to highest bidder. 
2. Place in Government loan. 
3. Hold for higher prices. 
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» IRRIGATION— 
The Missin 


“Within five years ... irrigation will be accepted just as readily as tractors and electricity are today.” 
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By L. Y. BALLENTINE, Noith Carolina Commissioner of Agriculture 


HIS month’s Progressive Farmer cover of an 

irrigation system at work, points out a broken 

link in the chain of agricultural production. 
Farmers are spending many millions of do'ars to 
buy the best purebred seed available. They are 
using vastly greater quantities of fertilizer than ever 
before. They have mechanized their operations and 
are following the soundest agricultural practices 
known to man. But one thing most farmers have 
failed to do—they have failed to provide the water 
that their crops must have to grow. 

Farmers must provide the complete ingredients 
a crop demands, and nature absolutely requires that 
a crop have ample quantities of water. 

When we think of what we spend on our crops— 
the cost of seed, fertilizer, land preparation—we 
simply cannot afford to take the hazard of not go- 
ing one step farther and irrigating. Irrigation is a 
low-cost insurance policy farmers must have. 

Sure it costs money to irrigate. But it costs money 
to mechanize, to use high-quality seed, and to pro- 


vide an abundant menu of plant foods for crops. 
Without water, every dollar invested in these pro- 
duction tools is in jeopardy. We must take the final 
step in the production cycle and guarantee our 
crops water just as we guarantee them the chemical 
elements provided through fertilizer. 

I predict that within the next five years on the 
better farms of the South irrigation will be accepted 
just as readily as tractors and electricity are ac- 
cepted today. It will be considered to be just as 
essential a production tool as the plow. 

Irrigation will provide the missing link in our 
production practices and it will help us to do an- 
other thing of vital importance. To irrigate a farmer 
must first conserve water—and conserving water 
conserves land. The new and indispensable tool, 
irrigation, can perform a miracle. It can bring farm- 
crs stability and certainty of protection against the 
ravages of nature. And that has been the goal of 
those who till the soil since the first prehistoric man 
cast seed upon the ground and prayed that it would 
come to fruition. 





How Can We Control Forage 
and Pasture Insects ? 


By GEORGE D. JON ES, Extension Entomologist, N. C. State College 


HE pests most likely to cause pasture losses are 

three — cutworms, armyworms, and_ grasshop- 
pers. Aphids or plant lice often show up but only 
a few plants usually are infested. Blister beetles (also 
called the old-fashioned “potato bug”) may destroy 
plants in small areas in a field. Leafhoppers which 
are small winged insects in the adult stage and 





which move about rapidly on the leaves may cause 
injury by spreading certain diseases. 
Questions asked about insects and our answers: 
“How about grasshoppers and blister beetles?” 
Grasshoppers can be controlled by using the 
toxaphene dust or spray as mentioned for cutworms. 





Apply this material to fence rows or other areas 
where the pests are in large numbers and before 
they move into the crops. Chlordane also may be 
used as a dust or spray using it at the rate of about 
1 pound of actual material per acre. Aldrin, another 
insecticide which is very effective, may be used as 
a 2% per cent dust at the rate of 10 to 12 pound 
per acre, or as a spray applied at the rate of about 
% pound of actual material per acre. 

Blister beetles can be controlled with any of the 
insecticides mentioned. The pests drop to the 
ground and can be sprayed or dusted directly on 
the ground. The larval stage of this pest destroys 
grasshoppers eggs in the soil. We would not kill 
off this pest unless the damage is serious. 


“How can cutworms and armyworms be effec- 
tively controlled?” 


By using a 10 per cent DDT or a 20 per cent 
toxaphene dust. Either of the materials can be used 
as sprays. Growers should apply the DDT at the 
rate of about 1 pound of actual DDT or about 2 
pounds of actual toxaphene per acre. This would 
mean about 10 pounds of either one of the mate- 
rials per acre at each application. A concentrated 
emulsion material or a wettable powder would be 
necessary if a spray application is preferred. Be 
sure to follow directions and apply the same amount 
of poison per acre as recommended for the dust 
treatments. The use of paris green-bran mixture is 
still quite effective. 

An excellent poison bait is 1 pound poison plus 
25 pounds bran (may be equal parts bran and saw- 
dust) mixed dry and enough water added to make 
a crumbly mash. It is spread very lightly (15 to 20 
pounds of the wet mash to the acre throughout the 
infested areas). 

Watch during late fall and early spring for evi- 
dence of cutworms and armyworms in your alfalfa 
or Ladino or small grain mixtures. It is important 
to keep in touch with your county agent about out 
breaks. Prompt action is necessary if effective com 
trol is to be had. 


“How are spittlebugs controlled?” 

Spittlebugs are a relatively new pest that seem 
to be building up in large numbers especially in 
north central North Carolina and parts of Virginia. 
Toxaphene and lindane have proved very effective 
in their control. Methoxychlor also shows real prom- 
ise since it does not create a residue problem as do 
other materials mentioned. It can be used just be 
fore cutting hay if necessary. There have not ye 
been enough spittlebugs to justify application o 
insecticides in most areas. It is a sucking type of 
insect and usually makes its appearance in early 
spring about the time growth gets underway. Thus 
far growers have been able to cut infested alfalfa 
and other hay crops early and avoid serious injuly. 
Your county agent can give you more details about 





control methods. 


“What are the dangers that are involved whet 
using insecticides?” 

The method of using any poison must be consid- 
ered since livestock may be feeding on the crops 
or pasture. This is especially true for the contr 
of white grubs in pastures when using chlordane % 
parathion. It will be best to allow from 2 to 4 
weeks between an application and cutting for hay 
or grazing the crop. Most insecticides can be a 
plied after each cutting of alfalfa and before mu 
growth begins. Pasture crops may be more difficu! 
to handle, but perhaps a rotation plan can be 
worked out. 
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keep’em fit 


with Esso Multi-Purpose Grease H 


NEW MULTI-PURPOSE GREASE 
simplifies machinery maintenance 


Farmers now have a way to keep all their equipment in 
tip-top shape all year ’round with less effort than ever before. 
Esso Multi-Purpose Grease H is the newly developed lubri- 
cant which enables farmers to do a complete grease job on 
all types of equipment — cars, tractors, and trucks — while 
eliminating the need for a variety of special-purpose greases. 
Esso Multi-Purpose Grease H offers you three big advantages: 


1. It eliminates the need for a va- 
riety of greases. Esso Multi- 
Purpose Grease H has been field 
tested in earth moving and con- 
struction equipment for two 
years with outstanding results. 


2. The chances of applying the 
wrong grease with possible dam- 
age to valuable equipment is 
eliminated when only one grease 


is needed. Esso Multi-Purpose 
Grease H lubricates everything 
from your passenger car to 
heavy-duty tractors and trucks. 
It is easier to protect a single 
container of Esso Multi-Purpose 
Grease H against contamination 
than several partially empty 
special-purpose drums. And your 
storage and handling problems 
are reduced at the same time. 


See your Esso Farm Distributor about Esso Multi-Purpose Grease H. 
Rely on him as a dependable source for all Esso Farm Products. They will 
make your farming easier, better and more profitable. 


You can 
depend on 


ESSO 


$$oO 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Farm 
Products 








Irrigation May Double 
Pasture Values 


In a bad drouth year watering can double the yield 
of Ladino-grass pastures. You need 1 acre of water 
1% feet deep for every acre of pasture you irrigate. 


This pasture will grow thick and green even during ‘drouth 


because this wise farmer saw the value of 


irrigation. 


By W. W. WOODHOUSE, JR. 
N. C. State College 


RRIGATING pastures takes a lot 

of water. Better figure out 
where that water is coming from. 
Last year you would have needed 
between 20 and 25-acre-inches for 
each acre you wanted to keep irri- 
gated. In 1952 you would have 
used at least 15 inches. This means 
that you ought to have in sight an 
acre of water at least 1% feet deep 
(or its equivalent in water-volume) 
for every acre you want to irrigate— 
to be prepared for the years when 
you really need irrigation. 


2. Irrigation is no substitute for 
a good stand. of productive plants, 
good grazing management, and 
enough fertilizer. Since watering is 
expensive, first be sure you have 
taken care of these other things. 
Doubling production on a poor pas- 
ture won’t pay for much. Irriga- 
tion is for high-producing pastures 
grazed by high-producing cows. 


3. Irrigation costs vary a lot de- 
pending on the individual situation. 
It takes about 1% inches of water 


per week in July and August to 
keep pastures growing satisfactor 
ily. Pasture soils in North Caroling 
will hold from 1 to 2 inches of: 
available water. This means irrigat 
ing, during drouths, once every 5 to 
10 days. So power to pump the wa- 
ter and labor to move the equip 
ment are two of the big items of ex 
pense. But do some figuring om 
what costs will be in your case be | 
fore you decide whether or not to} 
go into pasture irrigation. 


4. Many farms still have low 
crop-producing land that could go 
into pasture. More pasture and @ 
better job of saving the surplus™ 
growth for future use is probably 
the cheapest answer. See if this ap 
plies to your farm. Tf it doesn’t, them 
you may be ready for irrigation. 


5. If you are ready, get started 
now! Figure on your water supply. 
Order your irrigation outfit right 
away and be sure it’s designed to 
fit your needs, above all, that it’s 
big enough. 


Happy, Busy, Useful Old Folks 


(August Prize Letter) 


NE of the happiest, busiest, and 

most useful old folks I know 
is E. W. King of Durant, Okla. 
Though in his seventies, he never 
thinks of himself as being old, and 
never invites undue consideration 
for his age. He is so happy at what- 
ever he is doing—carpentry, garden- 
ing, and yard work that he insists 
he never gets tired. He raises a 
larger garden than he needs just so 
he can say to his children and neigh- 
bors, “Help yourself.” He reads the 
Bible daily, yet he never preaches. 


He just lives Christianity as every 
one who knows him will testify. He 
never speaks nor invites an ill re 
mark against anyone. His hobbies 
are checkers and fishing. He rarely 
ever catches any fish, but when wé 
see him take down his fishing pole, 
we know that he needs a little ta 
with God, so we never bother him. 
After an hour or so, he comes bae 
to his family and his work refreshed 
in spirit because he has left his wor 
ries at the fishing place. 

Mrs. D. L. West, Oklahomé. 





Anything le s <= 


4% 


is yesterday’s car! 





HERE’S WHY! In the beautiful Chrysler, 
you will find 30 important features that are 
more advanced than the next best car can 
offer you. Again and again, Chrysler proves 
itself Number One wherever real car abilities 
are Officially tested . . . smashing all-time 
performance records from Indianapolis to 
Daytona Beach. Now come see for yourself! 


~ NUMBER ONE in power: 


ae 
4 








' The beautiful 1954 Chrysler—and only Chrysler gives 
you the combination of the foremost power develop- 
ments of our day. All are Chrysler firsts. No other car 
can overtake this Chrysler lead for years to come! 


235 HP FIREPOWER! 


It’s Number One, America’s most powerful, highest 
rated V-8 engine .. . with by far the greatest safety 
reserve in the history of the automobile, thanks 
to Chrysler’s exclusive hemispherical combustion 
chambers that get most work out of every drop of gas. 


P OWERF LITE no-clutch drive! 


Most powerful, most fully-automatie no-clutch 
transmission ever put in a car. You will marvel at 
new PowerFlite’s instant obedience! No other drive 
is so smooth . . . so free from lag, jerk or whine. 


POWER STEERING! 


Only type that gives you Full-Time car control. 
Complete freedom from strain and effort ... far safer, 
too, with a constant feel of the wheel at all speeds. 


POWER BRAKES! 


Here again—feel what Number One means. No other 
brakes compare in ease and safety! Drive the beau- 
tiful 1954 Chrysler at your Chrysler dealer’s this 
week and see why “anything less is yesterday’s car’’! 


and look 


The power , of leadership 


is yours in a beautiful 
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There's a BEE 
tight here 








...and he's your Buddy! 


A farm hand that works all summer for nothing is a 
real buddy! And that’s exactly what Brother Bee will 
do if you'll let him. 

His specialty is increasing crop yields... by 
pollination. 

For example: The bee has been known to cause 
four-fold increases in the seed yields of alfalfa and clover 
— just by being there in sufficient numbers when the 
crops were blooming. 

A sideline honey production more than pays for 
his keep. 

Why not put these ‘unpaid hands’’ to work for you? 
It's certainly worth looking into—and your County 
Agent will tell you where to find complete information 
on bees. . . and how they can increase your yields. 


IT PAYS TO PUT YOUR BUDDY, THE BEE, 
TO WORK FOR YOU...AND IT PAYS TO SHIP 
YOUR CROPS AND LIVESTOCK VIA N&W 


vafott~« Mistoees 


BP os RAILWAY 












THE MARK OF FRIENDLY SERVICE 














There’s an Art to Harvesting 


Peanuts for Top Profits 







Peanuts well stacked in the Sela 1 prevent damage while curing, 


It’s an old saying, “Peanuts grow best when it is too dry 
for corn and too hot for people.” You can’t control 
weather for your peanuts, but here are six important prac- 
tices that can help you increase both yield and quality. 


By M. P. LACY 


Assistant Extension Agronomist, VPI 


HEN is the very best time to 

harvest peanuts? There is no 
sure clue. We do know, however, 
that if you watch the per cent of 
immature, dropped, damaged, and 
mature nuts and foliage conditions, 
you can set a digging date that will 
give highest vields and highest per 
cent sound, mature nuts. You can 
increase the yield and quality of 
your peanuts by following the six 
harvesting practices listed below. 


1. Keep vines healthy until dig- 
gingtime. To help vines hold their 
peanuts, keep them healthy until 
diggingtime by ample fertilizer, in- 
sect, and disease control. We can- 
not recommend any practices that 
cause defoliation, such as allowing 
late leafspot disease to partly de- 
foliate the plants in order to hasten 
maturity and make curing easier. 
Defoliation promotes fruit shed- 
ding, so you have to dig before 
fully mature. 


2. Dig at the proper time. Ex- 
periments at the Holland, Va., Re- 
search Station show that digging 
from Oct. 1 to 15 will give highest 
yields and highest extra-large counts 
from the jumbo runner and large 
bunch varieties. By this test, many 
farmers are digging their peanuts 
too early for best vields. Since it 
takes about three months for mature 
peanuts to develop from the blooms, 
most mature peanuts are produced 
from July blooms. It is very impor- 
tant therefore, that these peanuts 
be given enough time to mature. 
If you use small runner or Spanish 
varieties, or if insect and disease 
injury to the foliage call for earlier 
harvesting, dig peanuts at the stage 
when you can save the largest num- 
ber of mature nuts. As diggingtime 
approaches, take up several plants 
at intervals of a few days and care- 
fully examine the stems to which 


pods are attached. If many of these 
stems on the earlier-formed pods 
have started to decay and most of 
the pods on the outer ends of the 
branches are mature, then start dig. 
ging at once. 


3. Let vines wilt. To prevent 
molding in the stack and discolored 
pods, let vines wilt at least 24 hours 
before stacking. Allow healthy vines 
with heavy foliage to dry even 
longer. If vines are left on the 
ground too long, however, dew and 
sunlight tend to discolor pods. 


4, Use slats on stack poles. Use 
slats on stack poles about 12 inches 
from the ground to insure air cit- 
culation under stacks and help with 
drying. The bottoms of many stacks 
mold or rot every year, especially in 
wet weather, because folks overlook 
this practice. 


5. Shock and cap well. Stack 
vines in firm shocks about 3 feet in 
diameter and 6 feet high. Place 
stack poles firmly in the ground to 
prevent shocks from being blown 
over by the wind. Cap shock well to 
keep out as much water as possible. 


6. Cure before picking. For bet- 
ter quality peanuts and a cleaner 
job of picking, let your peanuts cure 
in the shock at least three to four 
weeks before picking. If you have 
bad curing weather, a longer curing 
period is necessary. Picking m* 
chinery and fan speeds should be 
carefully adjusted for your particu 
lar lot of peanuts. 


It takes a lot of money and labor 
to produce a crop of peanuts. It is 
only reasonable, therefore, that yo 
take extreme care in harvesting 
practices after you raise the crop 
Boost your yield and quality of pe 
nuts by these six important harves- 
ing methods this year. 
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Mounted, pull-type, self-propelled =" 





follow land conto 


_ Full-floating snouts Sa 
"int 
SEZ 45-inch 
y Se husking bed 





HOPEWELL. Heretick Feed & Seed Co. 





| aa J. E. Truitt 





Less fo get ready... 











*® Quick attachable — 1 man, 1 hour * 37'/2-inch snap- 
ping rolls * Special bearing points protect snapping rolls 
from dust ® 45-inch husking rolls — 1 iron; 1 rubber 
* Balanced weight — 85% over the tractor's rear wheels 
*® Low gathering chains (4) * Full-floating snouts * Built 
low — easy to get on and off your tractor * Wide, roomy 
elevator — adjustable wagon loading chute. 





eon l-row Pull-Type Massey-Harris pick- The 2-row Self-Propelled Picker puts 
er brings big capacity corn harvesting large acreage and custom harvesting on 


to every 


grower at a new low price. a higher profit basis. Seated high out of 


Covers up to 12 or 15 acres a day. 45- the dust and dirt, you hold to the row 


inch husking bed. . 
. full-floating snouts ... ground pick cleaner. Has the biggest capacity 


hugging 
corn save 


HAT’s the wonderful advantage to owning a 

Massey-Harris. It takes so little time to attach. 
Even with the mounted picker you can actually get 
in a couple hours of harvesting the same morning 
you hook-up to your 33, 44 or 44 Special tractor. 
It’s this easy. 

Drive right into the front section... back into 
the elevator and hopper secion. By actual test ex- 
perienced men have completed the hook-up by them- 
selves in an hour or less. 

Out in the field your harvest takes on new ease. 
Balanced weight gives the Massey-Harris better 
traction, easier handling in soft or slippery fields. 
Almost 85% of the picker’s weight is carried over 
the tractor’s rear axle. 

And those ground-hugging, full-floating snouts 
bring in all stalks — down, tangled or leaning — and 
lay them into the low gathering chains. 


| Moke dam 


cE 






, Long snapping rolls 
get more corn — 
nubbins and all 


cleans quickly, 
thoroughly 


TAPPAHANNOCK 








Parts and Service eovet more than 2500 


Tractor Service 


-Sutton’s Farm 


. 37-inch snapping easier . . . cover more acres faster... 


gathering chains . . . efficient husking bed in the field. Proved best 2- 
r. row in National Corn Picking Contest. 


Long snapping rolls clean every stalk ... get nub- 
bins and all. They reach low to the ground... take 
a firm hold on the stalks ... run them through 
smoothly. Bearings are located out of the dust... 
last longer, reduce maintenance. 

Rubber and iron husking rolls do a complete job 
of cleaning — gently — thoroughly — with less 
shelling or cracking. They’re 45-inches long and 
each ear travels the entire length. 

It’s this same construction that did so much to 
establish the Massey-Harris Self-Propelled as the 
champion 2-row picker in the National Corn Pick- 
ing Contest. 

See these Massey-Harris Corn Pickers at your near- 
by Massey-Harris dealer’s. Be your own harvest 
crew this year — and make your corn crop more 
profitable. For folder, write The Massey-Harris 
Company, Inc., Dept. H-65, Racine, Wis. 


Manis: 


authorized dealers 





Wide elevator 


with deflector Gathering Corn saver delivers 

for uniform chains hug shelled corn to 

wagon loading the ground wagon... assures 
- take full crop 


* firm hold 





——See these outstanding Massey-Harris Machines at your nearby Massey-Harris Dealer-——— 


VIRGINIA MEADOWVIEW............ Callihan Farm WAVERLY.......... Waverly Motors, Inc. 
Supply 
BRANCHVILLE _______. itll POQUOSON....... Poquoson Motors, Inc. 
Machinery Co. RICHMOND................ Richmond Farm NORTH CAROLINA 
slouc Equip. Co., P.O. Box 755. 
ESTER....Gloucester Supply Co. SUFFOLK... ee oe ae ASHEBORO.............. Auman peng 


AURORA........ Broome Brothers Equip. 
Supply BETHEL.............. .M. O. Blount & Sons 





—sinsinesimeeetiaiotaleaaiaeaiy 
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BLADENBORO........ Bladen Milling Co. 
BURLINGTON. Gilliam & White Equip. 
CREEDMOR...... G. M. Chappell & Sons 
DUNN........J. Sherrill Johnson Tr. Co. 


FAIR BLUFF................ Meares-Craven 
Tractor Co. 


FRAN IRN esccscccsceces Enloe Farm Tr. & 
Equip. Co. 


GOLDSBORO...... Johnson-Sherman Co. 


HAMILTON .......... Everett-Matthews 
Equip. Co. 


LIBERTY... Kivett Hdwe. & Impl. Co. 











MIDLAND......_..... Beatty & Bost Farm 
Equip. 


MOCKSVILLE............ Hendrix & Ward 
Impl. Co. 


MONROE...._____. Union Farmers Supply 
Co., Inc., 800 Charlotte Ave. 


MURFREESBORO....._.. C. C. Tractor & 


Impl. Co 


NEWTON GROVE...... John C. Warren 
& Sons 















































QGREORD wes cccccsccesccs. Taylor Supply Co. 
PINE LEVEL............ W. B. Oliver & Son 
RALEIGH.._......... Curtis Equipment Co. 


RED SPRINGS..Red Springs Farm Store 
RICHLANDS.._.J. F. Mohn Mercantile 


Company 
ROANOKE RAPIDS...... Rosemary Farm 
Impl. Co. 
ROCKY MOUNT ................ Anderson- 


Mohorn, Inc. 


ROSEHILL........ Bostic Farm Equip. Co. 


SANFORD... ..cc0ccs0002 Mann Impl. Co., 

P.O. Box 587 
DINE cccssccccscassed O. E. Ford Co., Inc. 
SIMS....................Sims Implement Co. 
STATE V IUbGs.scccscescce Watts & White 

Machinery Co. 
SVG. unc 2 secnsbeecs J. W. Young Equip. 
MVR = ox2cavesveeeneetounen Miller Tractor Co. 
WADESBORO......._.... Tom Wall & Son 


WHITEVILLE...._... Seth L. Smith & Co. 


WILMINGTON.............-.. J. P. Newton 
Machinery & Livestock 


WINSTON-SALEM...... Livengood Farm 
Machinery 


YADKINVILLE............ Todd Impl. Co. 
ZEBULON...... Whitley & Scarboro, Inc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ALLENDALE.......... Allendale Produce 
BATESBURG...... Batesburg Tractor Co. 
BOWMAN ....Weathers Trading Center 
CHERAW............ Farmers Tractor Co. 
COLUMBIA........ Columbia Tractor Co. 


DARLINGTON Pee ae gg: 
quip. Co. 


GREENVILLE........ Fairforest Impl. Co. 






CAKE CURY..-.50552-2.:-62 Cook Impl. Co. 
Oo) ee Folwer’s Store 
WEST UNION............ Neville Brothers 
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replaces all salable milk! 


You'll make more money when you feed MILK MIZER because you 
can sell every pound of salable milk your cows produce. You feed a 
new-born calf the colostrum only ... then let MILK MIZER take over. 
MILK MIZER is an entirely NEW milk replacer for calves. It does a 
better calf-raising job than the cow herself. It will do everything for 
calves that whole milk will do and do it more safely and economically. 
You'll find MILK MIZER helps save calves. Whole milk lacks anti- 
biotics. But MILK MIZER gets effective amounts of antibiotics into 
calves right at the start, when they’re needed most for fast growth 
and to prevent scours. MILK MIZER’S vitamins, unlike those in 
whole milk, don’t vary in strength so calves always get what they need. 
Buy MILK: MIZER in handy 25 Ib. metal pails or in moisture-proof 
paper bags. Either way, a single package is all you need to raise 
one calf safely and economically. 

Buy MILK MIZER and sell your milk. You'll 
be as much as $40. ahead on every calf! Write 
for a free folder about this remarkable NEW 
milk replacer. 










































Headblock and log beam styles with ball and 
roller bearings. Also sawdust rigs, gang edgers, 





Sane swing saws, planers, etc. 
J. A. VANCE COMPANY—Winston-Salem, North Carolina—Established 1884 




















New Tools Rebuild Pastures 


Grassland farmers now have a drill to 
overseed winter crops on permanent sod, renovate pastures, 
or make deep applications of fertilizer. 


By PETE HEAD 


OOR stands, the loss 

of clovers, or the 
grass in pastures always 
present a problem. 
“Should I plow it up 
and start over,” you ask 
yourself, “or should I try 
to save what I have?” 

Thousands of acres 
of pastureland in the 
South are badly in need 
of renovation. Fertiliz- 
er plus addition of 
grasses or clover would 
greatly increase their 
carrying capacity. 

Mississippi State Col- 
lege has taken the lead 
in testing sod-renovating drills. Im- 
plements for seeding and renovat- 
ing sod or pastureland are made by 
three companies. These drills have 
rolling colters and chisel boots 
which cut the sod and deposit fer- 
tilizer from 5 to 6 inches deep. 
Small grains, clovers, and grasses 
can be seeded at the same time. 

Band seeding of grasses, clovers, 
and small grains is becoming wide- 
spread across the South. Wide 
spacing (14 to 20 inches) of winter 
small grains has increased yields 
and given better stands of grass at 
the Arkansas and Mississippi ex- 
periment stations. 

Band-seeding experiments at 
USDA’s Beltsville research center 
show that: 

1. Better stands, more forage 
production can be obtained. 

2. Smaller amounts of seed will 
be required. 

3. Fertilizer placement below 
seed increases yield. 

Two years’ results at Mississippi 
Experiment Station indicate that 
oats, wheat, ryegrass, can be seed- 
ed (drilled) in permanent sods. 
Yields have been equal or above 
those obtained from complete seed- 
bed preparation and definitely su- 
perior to yields obtained by broad- 
casting or disking the seed in. 

Mississippi farmers are finding 
that sod drills reduce seeding cost 
and no seedbed preparation neces- 
sary. Good stands result. Moisture 
losses in seedbed preparation are 
eliminated. Double cropping on 
permanent sod is practiced. 

“Planting oats on sod is just all 
right,” says C. L. Huff, Jefferson 
County, Miss. “For seven years I 
have planted oats for winter graz- 
ing. Last fall I used my sod drill. 
I had the best grazing I have ever 
had—and with less rain. My plant- 
ing cost was about one-third. I 
grazed as high as five cows per 
acre. Concentrating fertilizer un- 
der the seed may be the secret.” 

“We used a sod drill to plant 





Small grain or winter leg- 
umes can be seeded on_ per- 
manent sod or other unprepared 
seedbeds with sod-seeding tools. 


oats on sod and to interplant oats 
in our white clover. We also plant- 
ed on millet on hill Jand with our 
drill, to keep from having to break 
up the sod,” Obey W. Easley, Jr, 
Claiborne County, Miss., told us. 

“Sod-renovating drills should 
have wide application in grassland 
farming practices,” says W. R. 
Thompson, Mississippi State Col- 
lege. “Their value in seeding small 
grains and annual grasses in per- 
manent sods has been shown.” 

Mr. Thompson says drills might 
be used in following operations: 

1. Seeding legumes (such as wild 
winter peas, red clover, or lespe- 
deza) in Johnson grass, small grains, 
or in any pasture to which addition 
of legumes is desired. 

2. Reseeding and fertilizing (ren- 
ovating) permanent pastures with- 
out seedbed preparation and result- 
ing loss in grazing. 

Seeding and fertilizing of per- 
ennial grasses and legumes on very 
steep, highly erodible areas. 

4. Seeding and fertilizing small 
grains, ryegrass, or perennial grasses 
in a reseeding legume such as crim- 
son clover, white clover, lespedeza. 

5. Seeding and fertilizing a sum- 
mer supplementary forage such as 
millet or Sudan grass on an area 
seeded the previous season with 
winter annuals such as crimson clo- 
ver or small grains. Millet and Su- 
dan grass should not be seeded in 
a summer pasture sod. Fertilizer 
applied with millet or Sudan grass 
stimulates perennial species to ex 
clusion of crop being seeded. 

Seeding and fertilization of 
any pasture species on prepared 
seedbeds. Usefulness of equipment 
is not confined to seeding in sod. 

“Sod drills will be a boon to the 
grassland soil conservation program 
on land that is subject to erosion, 
says Prof. W. C. Howell, Mississip- 
pi State College. “Drilling on the 
contour will leave small trenches 
to catch the runoff and save soil 
and moisture.” 
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NO. 35 IN A SERIES ON FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 


Save this page for future reference 


The freshly cured 
tobacco is bulked in 
shingle style and cov- 
ered to protect against 
excessive moisture and 
strong light. 











andle Cured 





TOBACCO, after it is cured, must go 
through various stages before it becomes an 
acceptable market product. Grading opera- 
tions, in particular, are important in obtain- 
ing an end result that will be profitable to 
the Flue-cured grower. If the preparation 
of tobacco for market is carried out by 
methods that make the most of the quality 
present, the leaf will present a more attrac- 
tive appearance to the buyer. Practical 
advice on preparing tobacco for market is 
available through Federal and State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations. 





NEXT MONTH—PLANT BED MANAGEMENT 
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Lobacco i:fticiently 


for Better Market Appearance 


Cured leaf should be moist enough to handle without 
breakage, but the grower should not let it become limp. 
Leaves that are in too-high order, especially those from 
the lower part of the plant, may mold or become dis- 
colored when handled, and tend to turn reddish in the 
bulk. When the right amount of moisture is present, 
leaves can be folded without shattering, but will still 
make a rattling sound when shaken on the stick. 

Fortunately, most Flue-cured leaf readily absorbs and 
retains moisture, and even when curing has left the 
leaves thoroughly dry, they will usually come into good 
order without difficulty. Overnight, or one or two days 
after the barn door and ventilators have been opened, 
the leaf should be in condition to handle, 


SORTING 


The pack house should be large enough to allow for 
separate bulking and handling of the different primings. 
It is convenient to have a separate ordering room so 
that the sorting operation may be carried on even when 
the weather is unfavorable. The grader can do a better 
job if the sorting room receives light from the north side, 





and if he works with his back to the source of light. The 
more windows there are, the better. Some farmers are 
finding that special fluorescent lights are a help in the 
grading operation. 

Sorting into natural grade groups is important. For- 
tunately, the practice of priming and curing two to 
four leaves per plant at a time results in fairly accurate 
sorting by recognized grade groups. The next important 
step is to sort out all off-grade leaves from the cigarette 
grades, This means that all red, greenish, slick-faced, 
variegated and dead leaves should be separated out so 
that the best possible showing can be made of bright, 
ripe cigarette tobacco. The off-grades mentioned will 
find a ready sale for purposes other than domestic 
cigarette manufacture, but if mixed in with domestic 
grades, are apt to have an adverse effect on the price. 
When this separation has been made, such further sort- 
ing as may be necessary on a quality basis will be 
greatly simplified. 

Although many grades of tobacco are recognized in 
the Flue-cured district, most of them do not appear in 
sizeable quantities in the average Flue-cured crop. The 
three basic grade groups are leaf 
(upper-middle and top portions 
of the plant), cutters (lower- 
middle), and lugs and primings 
(bottom). Growers individually 
subdivide these three into the 
grades desired. Ordinarily, the 
grower will find from two to four 
grades enough for any one prim- 
ing. Portions of the cutter, leaf 
and lug grades are used for cig- 


arettes. 
READYING 
FOR MARKET 

Hands of graded leaf on sticks 
may be packed into bulk in 
shingle style until a load or prim- 
ing is ready for market. Tobacco 
bulked for a few days will prob- 
ably be in good condition for 
the market; otherwise it is desir- 


Tobacco handled efficiently presents a much 
more attractive appearance on the market floor. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY WORKS WITH EXPERIMENT STATIONS TO PRODUCE FINER TOBACCO 


Hands of tobacco 
should conform to each 
other in size. The aver- 
age head should be 
about the size of a 
fifty-cent piece. 





able to keep the tobacco in the ordering pit until the 
leaves are straightened out and soft enough for proper 
marketing. Prepared tobacco should not be stored for 
long periods of time after it is ready. A light mist of 
moisture can be used to aid in bringing tobacco into 
order, but heavy sprinkling and dipping have resulted 
in considerable damage to farmers’ tobacco in the 
past several years. This is a practice to be avoided. 
The hands should be made to conform to each other 
in size; it is customary for hands to be approximately 
the size of a fifty-cent piece through the head. When 
hands are of moderate size and heads are left uncapped, 
the redrying operations are greatly facilitated, This is 
especially important in rainy weather. 

One of the most important factors to remember when 
grading, or otherwise preparing tobacco for market, 
is the value of uniformity. A few leaves that do not 
conform to a standard grade can detract from the 
value of the tobacco with which they are mixed. Failure 
to sort properly frequently restricts the interest of cer- 
tain buyers and many times mixed quantities will result 
in a lower grade and lower price. 

Although close attention to details appears to involve 
more effort on the part of the grower, the results are 
worthwhile. Careful attention to the handling of to- 
bacco after curing will help the grower to realize the 
full potential of his crop. 

For more information on preparing tobacco for 
market, contact your County Agent, other Extension 
Workers, or Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


INCORPORATEO 


Copyright 1954 
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make other trucks out of date! 



















he GMC farm truck 
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does more 


dard equipment, a full 
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because it has e—the most powerful 








125-horsepower engin 





The GMC farm truck 
Saves more 


because its Truck Hydra- 
repairs caused by shock-] 
ends all clutch costs— 
Spares the tires, 


Matic Drive* onile 


Oading strains— 
uses less gas_ 









6 in its class. ee 





















The Hydra-Matic GMC farm truck 
performs better 


because it always is in the correct gear 
for the need—regardless. 








respect 


rtness—its look of quality— 
make you 
ag d to take it anywhere. 


and your wife ores 

















The Hydra-Matic GMC farm truck 


handles easier 


, have to shove 4 





because you neve 
clutch or shift a gear. 






The GMC farm truck costs less to own 
—less to ran—than old-style farm trucks. 


See your GMC dealer! 


*Optional at extra cost 


Get a modern truck! 


Be careful—drive safely 





GMC Truck & Coach Division of General Motors 
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College is a good deal more than 


a whole new world of marvelous 
opportunity — and here are some 
hints to make it just that for you. 





O you’ve been in a perfect dither the past few 

weeks getting your wardrobe planned and 

ready, just right for those glorious college days 
ahead! Your last thoughts before you drop off to 
seep at night and your first thoughts when the 
early birds wake you in the morning have centered 
around this new and wonderful experience that is 
so soon to be yours—the new gals and guys you 
will meet, walking down to “the hut” for malts after 
classes, jam sessions, dates, parties, confidences ex- 
changed with your roommate after “lights out.” 
No wonder you're all agog with plans and time 
drags on leaden feet. 


\v 
© we 


College can be the wonderful adventure you 
anticipate or a complete washout if you get off on 
the wrong foot at the beginning. 

Before you leave home, do some serious thinking 
and lay some definite plans and goals alongside your 
rose-colored dreams. Here are 10 tips to help you 
make your approaching college career successful. 





Write for catalogs from several schools. Diligent 
study of them will acquaint you with the courses, 
teachers, rules, credit and grading system, and 
many more things that you will need to know be- 
fore you decide which school to attend. Make a 
tentative plan for the courses you will wish to take. 
Freshman courses are usually quite well standard- 
ized with few or no electives, and you may wish to 
change your plans for some courses later. 


Give some thought to your roommate. If she is 
a stranger, your first weeks together will be spent 
in getting acquainted. Be yourself! Trying to make 
a big impression by pretending to be what you are 
not is a serious mistake. Living in such close prox- 
imity, she'll quickly learn to know you for what 
you are. In your relations with a roommate, put 
the Golden Rule into practice. 
Respect your roommate’s pos- 
sessions and tactfully let it be 
known that you expect the same 
courtesy. Trading clothes is not 
4 good idea. 


Don’t kick over the traces. If 
this is your first experience in 
being out from under the paren- 
tal thumb, remember that you’re 





ROMAINE SMITH, Editor 





dates and “cokes” and casual study. It’s 





By ELMA WALTNER 


a big girl or boy now, and act like one. Independ- 
ence is a sweet experience, but it carries responsi- 
bilities as well. Don’t sidestep them. 

Don’t be a joiner-upper. On the campus you'll 
find more clubs and societies than you can shake 
a stick at, and you'll be asked to join more than 
one. Look the field over with a critical eye and 
be selective. When you join, expect to part with 
some of your cash as well as your free time. 

A good first impression is important. Unfair as 
it may seem, the first impression which you make 
on the people you meet will often tag you in their 
minds throughout your entire school years. Try to 
establish a good reputation right at the beginning 
of the year with your teachers and your fellow stu- 
dents. Be your own friendly self, avoiding those 
character traits which you find undesirable in others. 


Good grooming is a pepper-upper. Keep your- 
self and your clothes clean and neat. Knowing that 
you look well is a good “shot in the arm” for your 
morale. Good health and vitality is an aid to good 
looks, so get plenty of sleep and don’t skip break- 
fast in favor of that extra 40 winks. 


Spend your time wisely. All work and no play 
makes Jack or Jill dull and uninteresting, but con- 
centrating on social life is an equally bad policy. 
Plan for a happy medium between study and socials. 
Both are important for a well rounded education. 


isive Vung fll 


If youre away from home for weekends, make 
plans for church attendance. This is of vital impor- 
tance to your spiritual well being. Join the choir, 
if you can, attend young people’s fellowship and 
give of your time and talents cheerfully and gen- 
erously. Don’t run home to Mama every weekend. 
Weekends are a good “get-acquainted” time—and 
think of the laundering, ironing, sleep, and study- 
ing you can catch up on! 


Don’t keep your problems to yourself. Your fac- 
ulty class advisor or the housemother of your dormi- 
tory will be glad to help you unsnarl any personal 
difficulties and keep your confidences. If you ever 
find yourself in the unhappy situation where you 
are being deservedly punished for some infringe- 
ment of college rules, take your punishment hum- 
bly and with good grace. This is the best way to 
show that “you can take it!” 


Attending college is expensive. If you have earned 
the money that is paying your way, the admonition 
to watch the pennies is unnecessary, but when Dad 
foots the bill, you are not apt to be quite so con- 
servative. Get a part-time job, if you can. Cashing 
your own work check will give you a grand feeling 
of accomplishment even if you have earned no more 
than pocket money. 


Here’s to your happy college days! May you 
never need to remove your rose-colored glasses. 
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Here’s the easy way to get 
those things you’ve always 





































wanted. Look! Here they 
are: 
Bicycles Chemistry 
Cameras Sets 
Watches .22 Rifles 
Phonographs wes 
Football and Airplanes 


Baseball Eqpt. Air Rifles 
It’s EASY—and it’s fun—to get these valu- 
able items when you're a member of the 
Junior Sales Club. You offer beautiful 
Greeting Cards to friends, relatives and 
neighbors. You'll quickly sell 15, 25, 50 
or 100 boxes. Then you choose ‘the Big 
Prize that is coming to you. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Start NOW! Mail the coupon and we shall 
immediately send you full details and 
your supply of boxes to sell. (Note in the 
illustrations the amount of boxes required 
to obtain your desired prize.) Please mark 
on the coupon whether you will start with 
the 15-box or 25-box amount. (Air Rifle 
and Football are 15-box items. Others all 
start with 25 boxes.) 

—_ a eee ee ee ee ee ee 


JUNIOR SALES CLUB OF AMERICA 


Dept. PF-8, Springfield 1, Mass. f 
Yes, I'd like all details on your plan to win i 
valuable prizes. Send your descriptive folder and a 


supply of boxes as checked below: 


( ) 15 boxes ( ) 25 boxes 


ADDRESS 
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‘*Pickin’s are pretty slim at 
Farmer Brown’s now that he buys feed 
in burst-resisting BURLAP bags.’’ 


FREE. Get cash for used burlap bags or 
make beautiful, useful burlap handicraft 
articles. Write for booklets. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 














Folks Like You Show You How Much 


EXTRA MONEY ain MAKE! Qa rout 


ShowNewName-in-Si ristmasCards Washington 
It’s easy! Amazing new AMES IN -SILVER 
Christmas Cards sell like magic. You make $65 0 SEND 
65 boxes! Extra profits in SO THERN] BE AUTY FoR 
Assortment,Gifts, others. xe experience needed. Write 

SAMPLES! 


for assortments on ap val, imprint samples FREE 
SOUTHERN GREETINGS, 478 N. Hollywood, Dept. 35P Memphis 12, Tenn. 





Your own Personalize ‘Stationery Free if you act now 
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Delegates leave boat at Mt. Vernon with wreath for Washington’s tomb. 


Good Citizens Grow at 


National 4-H Club Camp 


By Frances Alexander, Assistant Editor 


” 


S@ONS of the Soil Are We. . 
S they sang in young, hardy 
voices that typified the spirit of 4-H 
clubs everywhere. These were the 
voices of 200 leading 4-H’ers at- 
tending the 1954 National 4-H 
Club Camp in Washington, D. C. 

All with outstanding achieve- 
ments behind them, these delegates 
from 46 states, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico gathered at the Nation’s capi- 
tal to pool their best 4-H ideas, gain 
a better national and international 
understanding, and see the United 
States Government in action. Meet- 
ing with them were youngfolks vis- 
iting from other countries whose 
presence broadened the scope of 
the camp. 

In one short week these 4-H’ers 
developed a group spirit and a 
bond of friendship and understand- 
ing that seemed to spell peace and 
hope for tomorrow’s world. “We 
feel that we’ve known the delegates 
all our lives and that we know oth- 
er states better,” said Ann Legard, 


Virginia delegate. And_ Shirley 
Waugh, North Carolina delegate 
and 1953 state president, agreed 


saying, “The fellowship with other 
delegates has meant more to me 
than any other one thing.” 

Unity and good-will spread like 
some all-pervading fragrance over 
the group. On the tour busses, in- 
formal chatter and spontaneous 
singing brought the youngsters to- 
gether as pals. “How do you say 
‘hello’ in your language?” drawled 
a Mississippi boy. And the quick, 


bright-eyed Hawaiian lad laughed 
as he told him. 

“The group is small enough for 
everyone to express himself,” said 
Bob Dorsey of Maryland. This fact 
was another of the chief aids to 
citizenship development, for panel 
and group discussions on person- 
ality, government, and citizenship 
encouraged opinions. 

On the subject of governmental 
grants, a thinking Texas delegate 
said, “We want as little Govern- 
ment as possible. We want more 
do-it-yourself.” After discussion of 
viewpoints, the group seemed to 
agree we need “a proper balance 
between federal aids and individual 
initiative and competition.” 

Getting down to actual 4-H acti- 
vities, the delegates brought out 
the fact that one of the best ways 
to develop good citizenship is to 
“be aware of and considerate in 
helping younger members develop 
and participate in 4-H programs.” 

Touring the historic shrines, see- 
ing national buildings, and talking 
with our high Government officials 
enriched the lives of these young 
farm boys and girls even more for 
good citizenship. 

“The way the President talked to 
us made me feel he thought 4-H 
was doing the right thing,” said Le- 
Von Dyches of South Carolina. We 
are sure that the 4-H’ers who at- 
tended camp have gathered new 
ideas and experiences to make 4-H 
more than ever “the right thing” 
for American farm youth. 





‘TENTION 


How ‘bout a party before school bells ring next month? 


some made to order for you. 
10 cents, or as listed. 


Newspaper Party—‘‘Scoop” 


Leaflets are two for 5 


Here are 
cents or 5 for 


~ 


your friends and give this first! 


Tin Can Party—We promise hilarity-plus at this party. 


Other leaflets include: 
Songs and How To Lead Them 
Sure Cure for Shyness 


Your Exhibit—Make the Most 
of It 


Sing for Fun, 10 cents, 3 for 
25 cents 


Bracelets To Make 


Rustic Signs for Your Farm 
Womanless Wedding 


Community Handbook (320 
pages) 50 cents 


Order from Service Editor, The Progressive Farmer, at office 


nearest you — Dallas, Raleigh, 


Memphis, or Birmingham. 





Get every last 





ietta silo lets 
one-third large 
the same nu 


acres, or maintain your 
present herd on smaller 
acreage. Marietta's air- 
tight wall construction is 
protection 


positive 
against the 


weather, fire and spoil- 


age. In every 
your Marietta 
creases farm 


and profit. 





Write, today, to B 
Catalog and 


feed value out of any 
corn crop. Store all or 
part of it in a Marietta 
concrete silo. Your Mar- 
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risks of 


way... 
silo in- 
efficiency 


OF MANY REASONS WHY 
MARIETTA IS BETTER 


Marietta’s modern ‘dry 
tamp”’ stave process puts 
more material in every silo 
stave. Using heavier pres- 
sure and greater vibration 
- . . with 33% less water 
than others .. . Marietta 
produces a high strength 
concrete stave with greater 
density and resistance to 
acids, freezing and other 
destructive elements. 


ob Barker for the 1954 Marietta 
the easy ABC financing plan. 


| The Marietta Concrete Corp. | 


Box 5192, Charlotte 6, 


| MAIN OFFICE: 
| Branch Offices: 


N. C. 
MARIETTA, OHIO 7 
Race Road at Pulaski Hwy., 
Baltimore 21, Md. 
Hollywood, Fla. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Nashville, Tenn. 











“Obstinate ol 


d coot! ... Claims he’s 


gonna’ outlive CARLON*” 
* THE PLASTIC PIPE WITH THE STRIPE 
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White 8 EXP. ROLL 


DEVELOPED 
AND PRINTED 


DOUBLE SIZE 


12 EXP. 
ROLL 
AND THIS AD) 


NELLMAR_ °F : 





FAST MAIL P.O.Box 4088 « Richmond,Va. 


SERVICE FC Roques! 
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OVERLOAD 


e 2000 
9.95 
%. “and 1 ton truc nee Buick. 






PRINGS 


For cars and trucks. Give fT 
extra capacity ‘for a 


1000 Ibs 
extra for all cars tia 
Per Pair Olds, Nash. Easily ins a 
Postpaid > minutes. Satis faction 
anteed. State make & model. 


BRINKMAN MFG. ‘CO. 
2315 Clay, Topeka 78, Kansas 
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ing for a higher goal and to do 
something worth while for his fel- 
lowman. He tries not to infringe on 
the rights of others and tries to 
make the world a better place in 
which to live. It has been said, “Be 
ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity.” After 
all, liberty is only for those who 
defend it. 


that gets brighter the more it is 
used. It is tolerance of our neigh- 
bors down the road, next door, or 
on the next continent. It is the dif- 
ference between Democracy and 
Communism. 
people how to think for themselves, 
but to think about others. 


Youngfolks Give Their 


= ££ 
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Here’s a prescription for good citizenship as our 
youngfolks see it. They have some good ideas, too. 
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Good Citizenship Defined ($15 Prize) 


The dictionary defines the word “citizen” as a member of a state 
with full political privileges, or an inhabitant who enjoys the free- 
dom and privileges of the city in which he resides. To me, good 
citizenship does not mean only voting and paying taxes. It also 
means being active in church and community affairs—cooperating 
in community improvements, helping a neighbor in time of need, 
improving schools. Good citizenship does not require special edu- 
cation or training. It means doing what is right in the eyes of 
God and country. Betty Legler, 19, 

Wharton County, Tex. 


Privileges Carry Duties ($10 Prize) 


Our constitution grants us many privileges. Among these are free- 
dom to worship, speak, write, vote, assemble, choose a vocation, 
and plan our lives as we wish. But with each privilege goes a 
solemn duty; the responsibility to exercise these rights in ways that 
will benefit others and help us make the most of our own lives. To 
me, good citizenship means using my freedom conscientiously and 
accepting its responsibilities cheerfully. Carrie Neter Rust, 19, 

Robertson County, Tenn. 


Pulls Well in Harness ($5 Prize) 


A good citizen is honest, keeps his word, never misleads or de- 
ceives others, is trustworthy and dependable. He is unselfish, 
considers the rights of others, places the welfare of the group above 
his own, sacrifices his interests, if need be, for the common good. 
He pulls well in harness and carries his share of the load. 

Dorothy Dean McDaniel, 16, 
Barrow County, Ga. 


A Public Defender 


A good citizen is constantly striv- 


Lifetime Proposition 


things will go wrong. 


Jerry Wood, 183, 
Lawrence County, Ark. 
Obey the Laws 

Tolerance of Neighbors 


Good citizenship is an instrument 


It not only shows 


Rubye Shoemaker, 17, 
Robertson County, Tenn. 


Next Letter Contest: 
Best Advice for Me 


What’s the best advice you ever had? Did the advice cause you 
to do or not to do something? The same advice might help another. 


For the best letter of not more than 100 words to reach us by 
Aug. 31, we will pay $15, $10, and $5 respectively, plus $1 each 
for all others published. Send letters to Progressive Youngfolks, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, 
or Birmingham. Be sure to include your name, age, address, and 
County. Contest is open only to youngfolks between 10 and 20. 


a 


There is no age limit to citizen- 
ship in America. It begins in the 
cradle and ‘carries on throughout 
life. Good citizenship means being 
interested in and careful of the wel- 
fare of others. Like charity, it be- 
gins at home. If you undertake your 
share of the family burdens, fewer 


Katherine Mae Baldwin, 16, 
Sumter County, S. C. 


A good citizen owes allegiance to 
his Government and flag and will- 
ingly helps preserve them. He 
thinks of public health, safety, and 
conservation. He observes all traf- 
fic regulations and promotes prog- 
ress of worthy organizations. He 
has respect for old age and the up- 
keep of his community; has good 
morals, is trustworthy and honest. 

Carl Rodney Barnes, 14, 
Geneva County, Ala. 
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New Colgate Dental Cream with GARDOL 


Works instantly to stop 
Bad Breath! 


One brushing with New Colgate Dental 
Cream leaves your mouth cleaner, 
fresher for 12 hours or more —helps 
keep you socially acceptable. Tests 
show Colgate Dental Cream stops bad 
breath instantly in 7 out of 10 cases 
that originate in the mouth. 


Works constantly to stop 
Tooth Decay! 


One brushing with New Colgate Dental 
Cream guards against tooth decay for 
12 hours or more. Night and morning 
brushings guard your teeth all day— 
all night. In this way, Colgate’s Gardol 
works around the clock to stop the ac- 
tion of decay-causing enzymes. In full- 
year clinical tests, X rays showed far 
fewer cavities for the hundreds of peo- 
ple in the group using Colgate Dental 
Cream with Gardol. In fact, no new 
cavities whatever for 4 out of 5. 






GARDOL... 


Colgate's 






miracle ingredient 
makes it 


doubly effective ! 





















HOW GARDOL WORKS: 


Every time you brush your teeth with New 
Colgate Dental Cream, Gardol binds itself 
to your teeth ... remains active for 12 hours 
or more. That’s why Gardol, Colgate’s long- 
lasting anti-enzyme ingredient, gives the 
surest protection against tooth decay ever 


offered by any toothpaste—leaves your 
mouth cleaner, fresher for 12 hours or more! 
Gardol’s protection won't rinse off or wear 
off all day. Thus, morning and night brush- 
ings with New Colgate’s with Gardol give 
continuous protection around the clock. 


*COLGATE’S TRADE-MARK FOR SODIUM N-LAUROYL SARCOSINATE 


ONLY COLGATE’S GIVES YOU FULL GARDOL PROTECTION AGAINST TOOTH DECAY! 
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Work-saving features galore are yours 
in this nationally-famous Wizard 
“No Chore” Iron. Fully  auto- 


matic. Seven steady heats to choose 


1 "No lift” action--raise 2 Bigger 
and lower iron. without 


taking it off the board. 
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saves time--glides fast over 
large flat pieces. 


Why You Enjoy “No Chore” Ironing 


Automatic: 


from for safe no-scorch ironing on 
any fabric. Ceramic-insulated, 1000- 
watt imbedded heat element. Guar- 
anteed 5 full years! Only $9.75 





"3 Pear-shaped sole plate 
(no sharp corners) gives 
wrinkle-free back strokes. 


ironing surface 






“> Tween Us Teens <= 
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Don’t shy away just because the subject’s un- 
pleasant — or because you think this doesn’t 


apply:to you! Nobody’s i 


Belle or Wallflower? 


Discussing use of underarm de- 
odorants is a rather “touchy” sub- 
ject, but it has been brought out 
in the light during the past few 
years. Something that may deter- 
mine whether Sue is the 
belle of the ball or a 
wallflower is certainly a 
subject that should now 
be talked about openly. Deodo 

I don't think there’s 
any excuse in the world for under- 
arm odor. Today we have many new 
deodorants that have resulted from 
scientific research and that have 
been tested and proved successful. 

Girls and boys should try several 
kinds and then decide which one 
suits them best. It’s true that some 
people can’t use certain deodorants, 
but with the numerous kinds on the 
market today, I’m sure even a per- 
son with a very sensitive skin can 
find an effective deodorant. 

We girls should remember to use 
deodorant just as we remember to 
glamorize ourselves with lipstick. 
In fact, if we thought of deodorant 
as much as we do lipstick, we might 
be more popular! 

W. S., North Carolina. 


*Specially Important in Summer 


Summer is looked forward to by 
all teen-agers as a joyous season 
filled with swimming, hiking, ten- 
nis, baseball, and other outdoor fun. 
However, all these strenuous sports 
make it doubly important for us to 


BILL ‘N’ SUE 


Underarm 


mmune, so lend an ear. 


be careful about underarm odors, 
Fellows, it’s you I’m talking to espe. 
cially. Most of the girls keep them. 
selves dainty. But too many of you 
guys think it’s sissy to use a de. 
odorant. There’s never been a time 
when a fellow with un- 
derarm odor was very 
popular. 

All of us differ in our 
physical make-up so that 
the deodorant I use may 
not help someone else. Shop around 
til you find the right one for you. 

Jim Reinhardt, North Carolina, 


rants 


Popular Guys Use "Em 


Our daily bath can’t prevent 
underarm odor. I’m afraid boys 
in particular sometimes forget that 
fact. Everyone should use a de- 
odorant after every bath. Even if 
a person is well dressed, he or she 
isn’t attractive if there is an un- 
pleasant odor about the body. 

Some boys think it is sissy to use 
a deodorant, but it is not. It is just 
as important for boys to be careful 
about underarm odors as for girls 
to be. Some people fail to be popu- 
lar because of this problem. Let's 
try to prevent it. 

Eleanor Allen, Alabama. 


Try a New One 


I have to change deodorants ev- 
ery now and then because after I've 
used a certain kind for a long while 
it seems to wear out — to become 
less effective. Jesse Aycock, Texas. 


“Steadies?” 





WON'T BE LONG 
BEFORE YOU'RE GOING 





FUN LOOKING FORWARD 










I SURELY DID, BILL. IT WAS 










BILL, IF WE CAN'T 
TRUST AND BELIEVE 





WITH OUR 
ARRANGEMENT WE 












BACK TO COLLEGE. 
SUE, DID YOU REALLY 
MISS ME MUCH 
LAST VEAR? 


TO YOUR LETTERS. SOME OF 
MY FRIENDS, THOUGH WERE 
MISERABLE AT SCHOOL. THEY 
HAD STEADIES BACK HOME 

AND COULD NEVER DATE AND 
ALWAYS FELT SO LEFT OUT. 


IN EACH OTHER 
THEN IT'S BETTER 
WE FIND \T OUT 3 


KNOW WE CAN TRUST 
EACH OTHER. WE'RE 
NOT HIDING SOME- 
THING WHEN WE 

DATE SOMEONE ELSE 
OCCASIONALLY. 






























SOMEON SEZ 





















@) Specially designed nose 
easily goes deep into 
pockets and sleeves. 





“No Chore” Irons 





Prices may vory due to diff 


5) Sharply 
plate edge slips under but- 
tons, into pleats. 





6 Reversible 7 ft. cord at- 
taches on either side, for 
right or left hand ironing. 


beveled sole 


Wizard Steam or Dry Iron... two ‘‘No Chore” irons 
in one! No separate attachments. Uses ordinary 
tap water. Steams up to 45 minutes on one fill- 
ing, spreads steam evenly. Thumb rests on both 


sides. With platform stand. --c:s 5 phOwae 





/ STORES AND ASSOCIATE STORES 





NOTE: Western Avto Associote dealers own their stores and set their own prices, terms and conditions 
local diti 








Western Auto Store, write Western A 
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Hf you do not know the locotion of your necrest 
upply Ce. 2107 Grand, Kansos City, Missouri. (P-84) 


























YOU KNOW, I FEEL 
THE SAME WAY. AT 
FIRST IT WAS HARD 
TO HEAR OF YOUR 
DATING THOSE 

COLLEGE BOYS.I 
HAD TO FISHT 

JEALOUSY LIkE 
EVERYTHING. 


THAT'S WHY YOUNG 
COUPLES SHOULD HAVE 
A COMPLETE UNDER- 
STANDING ABOUT 
WHAT GOING STEADY 
MEANS. REMEMBER. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL CLIQUES 
AND STEADIES ? WE 
HAD TO BREAK THEM 
UP, DIDN'T WE ? 
















CERTAINLY DID. 
SOMEBODY WAS 
ALWAYS GETTING 








REALIZE HOW LUCKY 
I AM TO HAVE you 















I THINK HIGH-SCHOOLERS ‘ 
ARE TOO YOUNG TO GO 
STEADY. WE SURE FOUND 
THAT WE ALL COULD HAVE 
MORE FUN WITH THE 


WE 
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Only DAVIS Tires give you automatic 
curve grippers that may save your life! 













































: B Pee 
PES LILA SERRE 


Why take chances with worn, slippery tires on your car? 
An average of 875 casualties occur every day on 
curves alone! Trade now for 2-yr. guaranteed* Davis 
Luxury Rides... get the sure-footed safety of over 2,000 
tiny, patented anti-skid grippers that automatically 
hold your car on curves! .. 6.70x 15... .$20.35 Pius Fed. Tax 
* Pro-rata, passenger car use. In Ohio guarantee covers defects in materials 
and workmanship only. 





2X1325 





"*Custom-Engineered” for faster, easier, More power longer - even in hottest 
better mowing. Wizard gives you a wide weather! ‘‘Heat-proofed’’ Wizard Deluxe 
choice of: self-propelled rotary or reel Battery is guaranteed a full 2 years. 
types, “‘side-trimmers’’, silent electrics. Sealed terminal posts. Reinforced grids. 
Wizard Warrior, 20" rotary, 2h.p. .$109.95 Spill-proof vent caps. Group 1.. .$13.25 exch. 
Other Wizard Mowers as low as $57.95 There’s a Wizard for your car, truck, tractor. 








America’s largest group of Associated We stern Auto 


Appliance and Auto Supply Stores... | STORES AND ASSOCIATE STORES 








NOTE: Western Auto Associate dealers own their stores and set their own prices, terms and conditions. Prices may vary due to differences in local conditions. 
If you do not know the location of your nearest Western Auto Store, write Western Auto Supply Co., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. (P84) 
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Dont Trip Over Your Ego 








ENRY Hanson was considered an excellent 
companion—until he scored that extra point 
against Hooper High. Now the fellows avoid 
him as they would the measles. 
Sue Smith was a sweet, friendly girl—until she 
was given an audition by a movie producer. Now 
she’s practically without friends. 


By RALPH BUGG 


Sketches by Al Ellis 


All around us are Henrys and Sues who are 
paying stiff prices for the honors they won—simply 
because they don’t wear them well. 

Being tapped for college societies has trans- 
formed many likeable individuals into social 
snobs. They fail to realize that without continued 
performance and service a key is just a piece of 
gaudy metal. 

A friend taught me the emptiness of an inflated 
ego, and his lesson has stuck with me. It came 
after I had been invited to join Phi Beta Kappa, 
scholastic honor society. 

I was proud of this achievement, and guess [ 
let many of my acquaintances know it. In turn, 
these folks created something of a chain reaction 
by heartily congratulating me. 

The strongest praise came from a pal since 
childhood, Tom Franklin. Tom and I had played 
cowboy, pirate, and adventurer together. We 
attended the same public school. When we went 
off to college we kept up with each other by 
letters and during holidays. 

For weeks Tom praised me. And when the 
time for the initiation ceremony rolled around, 
he insisted upon taking me to the college town 
and attending the banquet with me, “so I can be 
seen in company with Phi Betas.” 


As we were driving home, Tom plastered me 
with more compliments. Trying to appear modest. 
I said lamely, “Listen Tom, you always macle good 
grades in high school and I never did hear of your 
busting any courses at Emory.” 

“Yea, but I wasn’t a brain like you,” Tom replied, 


Tom wanted to know when I was going to order 
a key. I told him I didn’t intend to buy one. 


“You gotta have a key,” he said. “If I vet one 
for you, will you wear it?” 

If he wanted to spend his good money on me 
why not? Sure, I'd wear it—now and then. 


The following night Tom produced a tiny box, 
“Here it is!” 

“But where in this 
town could you get 
a key?” I asked. 

“Never mind,” he 
replied. “Where's 
your watch chain?” 

When I had found 
a chain, Tom tender- 
ly attached the little 
gold pendant. 

I fopdled the key. 
Pretty. Then I flipped 
it over —and I saw 
what Tom had done 
to me. The inscrip- 
tion was: 

“Tom Franklin, 
Emory, 1947.” 

Don’t polish your halo or toot your horn too 
obviously in public. Some of your audience may 
have their own halos and horns put away some- 
place back home. 











Coolest 





When the heat’s breaking records and you’re breaking down, 


a get a new lease on life with Lipton Iced Tea. 


What a cooler-offer! What a picker-upper! Lipton’s brisk 
flavor refreshes you as no other summertime beverage does. 

And there’s more to iced Lipton than frost-beaded friendli- 
ness—it gives you a lift each time you drink it. Because the 
flavor’s brisk! It’s that brisk flavor that revives you. Try some 
right away —and see. 


Remember: tea, even as choice as Lipton’s, costs less than 
any drink except water. 
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Nearly twice as many people buy Ford Sunliners 
as any other convertible. Why? Because they 
appreciate that extra “something” that a Ford 
Sunliner gives them. Part of this extra “some- 
thing” is sheer beauty. Part is the instant re- 








For the first time ever in Ford’s field, you can 
own a “hardtop” with a transparent roof! And the 
sweeping beauty of this new type of car is only 
a clue to what lies within! Interiors are either 
. tailored 


nylon or nylon-vinyl combinations . . 



































More people buy Ford station wagons than any 
other make! One reason is Ford’s choice: two 
6-passenger Ranch Wagons, and the 8-passenger 
Country Sedan and Country Squire. But, more 
important, Ford has proved that station wagons 


Your Ford Dealer cordially invites you to come in for a Test Drive 















sponse .. . the smooth silky “Go” of Ford power. 
Ford, you know, is the only car in its field that 
offers a V-8 engine. Then, too, there’s the road- 
ability and “solid” feel that only Ford’s Ball-Joint 
Front Suspension can provide. 


“These FORDS top the Best-Seller list 


Worth More when you buy them... 
Worth More when you sell them 
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to a decorator’s taste. And you can have the 
most advanced optional power assists. Only Ford 
in its field offers power steering, power brakes, 
power windows all around, a 4-way power seat 
and Fordomatic Drive. 





can be beautiful and comfortable—as well as 
completely practical. All Ford station wagons 
are noted for the ease with which they can be 
converted from “utility” cars to passenger cars. 
V-8 or Six—Ford is your best station wagon buy. 
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Beautiful on the outside ! This new Cycla-matic Frigidaire is ready to brighten 
your life with all the lively new colors you see here. Choose from snowy white, 
Sherwood green or Stratford yellow. The lustrous touches of chrome and gold beauti- 
fully accent the flowing lines of modern design. And see, too, how the new Frigidaire 





ranges in matching colors complete the custom-created appearance of your kitchen, 
Glamorous on the inside ! Just as you would expect in anything J ~ 


so fine, the inside of the new Cycla-matic Frigidaire is color-keyed to 


e 
to make your work lighter the outside. The delicately shaded colors are highlighted with 


golden-finished aluminum shelves, and lavishly sprinkled with color- 
ful accents. It will thrill you every time you open the door! 
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Never before so much Car 
ty, 
° ’ 
of everything you’ve wanted — 
so much value in every way! T 
These are not just new models, they're new trends in 
homemaking! There are Cycla-matic models in sizes from 
7.0 to 15.0 cubic feet—all with Lifetime Porcelain 
interiors; all with exclusive Meter-Miser, simplest HE 
refrigerating mechanism built. You can have Lifetime an 
Porcelain exteriors in white or color on many models; day, yo 
and a choice of a right or left opening door on back te 
most models at no extra cost. Ask about all the We sho 
Frigidaire appliances that Arthur Godfrey recommends the higl 
—at your Frigidaire Dealer’s. Look for his name in the Traff 
phone book under “Electrical Appliances.”’ Or write result i 
Frigidaire, Dept. 2255, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, and se 
a bl J © . * Vi T 
loronto 13, Ontario. year, J 
to pay 
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As practical as it is beautiful! A new idea  Cycla-matic brain gets rid of frost and defrost water thirds ¢ 
in food-keeping — complete Self-Service gives you automatically — no buttons or timers. Roll-to-You rl i a ; traffic 
the easiest-to-use food freezer-refrigerator made. The Shelves bring all food up front. The new Pantry- traffie r 
completely separate Food Freezer lets you shop weeks Door has an Egg Server that serves one egg at a the ace 
ahead. Quickube trays serve ice in a wink. Frozen time; separate butter and cheese compartments; con- acts of 


Major ¢; 


. . . . . 7 . . . . . 7 . a hl x . + 
Juice cans have their own sliding racks. Frigidaire’s tainers for left overs; even a handy Server Tray. a af Built and backed by General Moto! , 
; eee Motoris 








Our Young Artists 


August 
Prize Winners 





“Old and the New,” 
by Bobbie Jean Dailey, 
"Galveston County, 

Tex., wins $15. 






“gT’S your baby!” exclaimed Art 
Editor T. W. Godwin, as he laid 
an enormous stack of drawings on 
my desk. “I’m off for a Florida va- 
cation and I want you to take over 
‘Young Artists’ this month.” It was 
quite a task deciding on the win- 
ners from such a fine selection of 
drawings entered. : 





I’m sure our youngfolks enjoy 
the many cartoons in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. While Mr. Godwin is 
catching up with his fishing, I want 
to give our young cartoonists a 
chance at some prize money. So 
think up a funny idea, or some 
amusing incident that’s happened 
to you, draw it up in black ink on 
white paper no larger than 8% x 11 


“School Bus Time,” by 
Joan McDaniel, Bladen 
County, N. C., wins $5. 










nything 


eyed to inches. Write your “gag line” at the 
d with bottom and be sure to print your 
h color: name, address, age, and county on 
wr! the back of each cartoon. In addi- 
tion to regular prizes for three fun- 
niest cartoons, we'll send to the next 
10 best entries, an original drawing 
of a cartoon published in this maga- 
g zine. Address entries to Young 
“Coctus Wrens,” by Gene Artists, The Progressive Farmer, 
Carpenter, Collin “Coun- Birmingham 2, Ala. 
ty, Tex., wins $10. Al Ellis. 
Th Wes 77 ee a 
e Three E's’ of Driving Safety 
j * By Martha Lou Carter 
7 o Ohio County, Kentucky, 4-H’er 
7 HEN you read about the great ful speed limit, but also drive fast- 
3 number of auto accidents to- er than highway conditions justify. 
dels; day, you may sometimes wish to go Other important causes are fail- 





back to the horse-and-buggy days. ure to give signals, risky passing, 
We should be more concerned over and defects in the car. 


ends the hich accident rate 
7 high accident rate. Had you ever stopped to think 


n Traffic accidents in this country that a dirty rear window could re- 
ois result in more than 38,000 deaths sult in the loss of an arm, or that 
7 and several million injuries each bad brakes could cause you to kill 


year. The cost in money is enough an innocent pedestrian? A regular 
to pay the expenses of the entire car check costs little. It can save 
= school system in the United _ lives and dollars by fewer accidents. 
ates for a year. The remedy for unsafe practices 
Education, enforcement, and en- and lack of knowledge by drivers is 
gineering are often called the “three education in our schools and com- 
Es” of traffic safety. munities. For persons who disobey 
Statistics show that most acci- _ traffic laws, the remedy is enforce- 
ents are the result of unsafe acts ment through warnings and arrests. 
ot pedestrians or drivers. Over two- Engineering steps in to introduce 
lhirds of the pedestrians killed in* new and improved highway sys- 
traffic mishaps were disobeying tems and install safety devices for 
traffic rules, and more than half of | preventing accidents. 
the accidents are caused by unsafe When we strengthen the “three 
acts of drivers. High speed is a E's,” we will never be found wish- 
najor cause of most fatal accidents. ing to be back in the horse-and- 
“otorists not only exceed the law- buggy days. 
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George Kelly of Crooks, S. D., uses a 50-foot electric 
conveyor to elevate grain into storage bins. Gravity drops it 
to the grinder. Daughter Mary watches. A 5-horse 
portable motor hooked to grinder also runs the blower that 
shoots ground feed back up to its own bins. 


FARM USE OF ELECTRICITY 
TO DOUBLE BY 1962 


Within eight years, local farm electric groups and electric 
companies estimate, America’s farms will be using twice 
as much electricity as they do today. 


Today 96% of America’s occupied farms receive 
electric service, so little of this increase will come from 
rural line extensions. More work for electricity on the 
farm will take most of the increased power. More work, 
for example, by electrically operated barn cleaners, crop 
dryers, mixers, elevators and conveyors of many types 
—and by new appliances in the home. : 

How will the farmer get this additional power? 
From the lines of the power companies and local farm 
electric groups that already carry power to farms. 


As electricity gets more and more important in the 
business of farming, the work of local farm groups and 
electric companies is bound to get more and more useful 


for all. 
AMERICA’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


*Names on request from this magazine 


LIGHT FOR FREEDOM— 
POWER FOR PROGRESS 
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Stop scratching problems with Sergeant's 





Buy these and other safe, econom- 
ical Sergeant’s products at your 
nearby drug or pet counter today. 
Sergeant’s offers a full line of dog- 
care products to keep your dog worm- 
free and in the best of condition. 
Veterinarian tested, Sergeant’s has 
been trusted for 77 years by millions 
of dog-owners. 

FREE: Sergeant’s Dog Book answers 
all questions on dog health, feeding, 
care and training. Get your copy to- 
day at any drug or pet counter or 
just write Sergeant’s. 


Fleas, lice, fungus—stop all these 
causes of scratching quickly and 
easily with this remarkable new 
powder —Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA 
SCRATCH Powder. This one amaz- 
ing new powder now ends all these 
scratching problems and deodorizes 
your dog, as well. 

Fleas, lice and fungus drain your 
dog’s vitality, carry disease and cause 
harmful skin irritation. Kill these 
dangerous pests the Sergeant’s way. 
Simply give your dog a good bath 
with Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA Soap or 
new SKIP-FLEA Shampoo, dust him Life at both ends of the leash is 
regularly with Skip-Flea Scratch happier when you use... 

Powder and end his itching torment. ® 


Sergeants 


RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 


adogs best 
friend 





DURABLE, 
LOW-COST 


SIDING 


Here’s a barn that’s sided with “Century” APAC Asbestos-Cement Sheets, 
applied by Quality Roofing and Siding Co., Freeport, Illinois. 


with “CENTURY’: APAC SHEETS 


For extra durability and years of freedom weatherproof... and vermin-proof, too. 
from maintenance problems, there’s just 
nothing better than “Century” APAC 
sheets. Made of two practically indestruc- 
tible materials—asbestos fiber and portland 
cement—APAC is available in large 4’ x 
8’ sheets of varying thicknesses. It can’t 
burn, rot or corrode. It’s permanently 


“Century”? APAC sheets are ideal for 
many uses around the farm... milk 
houses, cattle sheds, poultry houses, feed 
bins and the like. What’s more, individual 
sheets are easy to handle and apply. For 
complete information, see your K&M 
dealer today. Or write direct. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY ¢ AMBLER * PENNSYLVANIA 


America's first maker of asbestos-cement shingles 








Fun for Farm Families 


What's Your Favorite Hobby? 


HE favorite hobbies of our read- 
ers cover so many interesting 
things we think just reading this list 
will make you want to begin some 


brandnew hobbies and _ increase 
your interest in old ones. 





MEN WOMEN 
1. Fishing 1. Flower 
2. Hunting gardening 
3. Collecting 2. Keeping 


arrows and scrapbooks 
Indian relics 3. Doing fancy 
. Raising needlework 
livestock Sewing 
. Playing and Collecting 
watching recipes 


rs 
gusk 


wil 


baseball 6. Writing 
6. Keeping bees letters 
7. Working in 7. Canning 
shop 8. Cooking 
8. Carpentering 9. Collecting 


whatnot 
figurines 


. Carving and 
whittling 
Pitching 
horseshoes 


© 


10. 


~ 


Vegetable Mixup 

Here are 10 vegetables that 
might be growing in your summer 
garden, but you wouldn’t recognize 
them because the letters are jum- 
bled to spell words or groups of 
words. Can you unscramble these 
and learn the vegetables? Answers 
are on page 62. 


1. Ape 6. Cute let 

2. Toa pot 7. Rip nut 

3. Lake 8. I noon 

4. Cry cel 9. Rot car 

5. Had sir 10. Bet rutanbe 
Ollie James Robertson, 


Kentucky. 


Oh! Susanna 
Unless you have a very large 
family, you'll probably need to call 
in some friends and neighbors to 
help play this lively folk game. It 





won't take you any time to learn 
words, music, and movements, 


1. I come from Alabama with 
my banjo on my knee, (girls 4 steps 
center and back) 

I’se gwine to Lou’siana now, my 
true love for to see. (Boys 4 steps 
center and back.) 





It rain’d all night de day I lef 
de wedder it was dry; (grand right 
and left) 

De sun so hot I froze to def, 

Susanna, don’t you cry. 

Chorus: (Promenade with you 
new partner.) 

Oh! Susanna, oh, don’t you cy 
for me, 


I come from Alabama wid ny 
banjo on my knee. 


2. Ihad a dream de udder night, 
when eb’ryting was still, 

I thought I saw Susanna dea 
a-comin’ down de hill. 

De buckwheat cake was in her 
mouf, de tear was in her eye; 

I says, I’se comin’ from de Sout, 
Susanna, don’t you cry. 

Caution: If you don’t get a part- 
ner, go to center of circle. If you 
get outside of circle, it’s hard to get 
back into game. 


“Cook Outs” Are Fun 

Hot dogs, bacon and eggs, bar 
becue, steaks—your cook-out menu 
can contain any number of del: 
cious, easy-to-cook foods that wil 
taste twice as good because you 
and your friends are eating out it 
the open and because you have 
played until you are “half-starved.’ 
Remember that one of the most im 
portant things in outdoor cooking is 
having a good, sate fire. Always 
select light equipment for cooking 
and pack it well when you start out 
Here are a few of the many ways 
you can cook out of doors. Pick 
the one that will be easiest and 
most fun for your family or group. 


1. Frying pan 5. Steaming in 

2. Broiling on aluminum 
a stick foil 

3. Toasting 6. Pit barbecue 

4, Onachar- 7. Baking 
coal burner (oven style) 


Crossword Capers on Flowers 






































! 2 3 4 
Ss io 
7 8 |9 
10 "1 
t2 
13 ra 
14 
ACROSS DOWN 
1. Flower on 1. Spring bulb 
July cover 2, Kind of 


. Flower named alcohol 
for stars 3. Company 
(abbr.) 


7. Bashful 


Ot 
© 


8. Before 4, Fragrant 
10. Sick climbing 
11. Plot of ground flower 

2. Flower from 6. Sun. 

Holland 8. Girl’s name 

14. South American 9. King (Ft) 

plantation 13. Before Chris 
(abbr.) 


(See page 62 for answe rs.) 
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PICKIN'S 


They All Have Shortcomings 

Nearly all of us humans have to 
put up with some shortcoming. But 
we are not alone in this. Just con- 
sider that— 

A tree has a trunk, but no ribs. 

An umbrella has ribs, but no 
trunk. 

A match has a head, but no face. 

Arooster has a comb, but no hair. 

A rabbit has hair, but no comb. 

A river has a mouth, but no 
tongue. 

A wagon has a tongue, but no 


mouth. 
Sally Wiggins, Florida. 


The Agricultural Viewpoint 





A city boy and a country lad 
were walking down the street. 
Coming toward them was a product 
of the beauty parlor — permanent 
wave, scarlet fingernails, drugstore 
complexion, and gaudy lipstick. 

“Now, what do you think of 
that?” asked the city boy. 

The farm boy looked carefully, 
and observed: “Speaking as a farm- 
er, 1 should say that it must have 
been mighty poor soil to require so 
much topdressing.” 

Mrs. R. A. Gaines, Georgia. 


Progressive Potato Bugs 


Even the most enterprising Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader can hardly 
cim to be more progressive than 
some of their enemies, as reported 
in the following conversation: 

First farmer: Potato bugs ate my 
whole crop in 10 days. 

Second farmer: They ate mine in 
two days and then roosted in the 
trees to see if I was going to plant 
some more. 

Seed merchant: That’s nothing. 
Right now there’s one going through 
my books to see who has ordered 
seed for next spring. 

Norma Jean Beard, Louisiana. 


No Interference, Please 

The train robber was holding up 
4 Pullman car. “Out with your 
dough, or I'll kill all men without 
money and kiss all the women.” 

An elderly man said, “You shall 
not touch the ladies.” An old maid 
man upper berth shouted: 

“You leave him alone. He’s rob- 
bing this train.” 

Ola Anderson, Tennessee. 


Condensed Wisdom 

_The only time the average wife 
listens to what her husband has to 

‘ay is when he talks in his sleep. 
Mrs. Conner R. Rowland, 
Tennessee. 
ueeeer's Note. — Subscribers are in- 
to send us jokes they like. We 
fae $3, and $2 for the three print- 
a each month, and $1 each for 

printed. 
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dynamic new 


LoS 


unlocks bigger yields 


, Pt aT A. 


The CA Tractor has power to take the Allis-Chalmers subsoiler 
18 inches deep in most dry soils — and hold it there. TRAC- 
TION BOOSTER also assures steady working depth for mount- 
ed plows, listers, bedders, field cultivators and disc harrows. 


A world of new tractor advancements awaits 
you at your Allis-Chalmers dealer. See 
these new, more powerful tractors with 
SNAP-COUPLER, Power-Shift wheels, 
Two-Clutch power control without shifting 
. .. plus Depth Power at a glance with the 
new Traction Booster indicator (at left). 
Weight transfer to drive wheels is automatic 
— on and off, as needed, for maximum 
traction. It’s liveweight, not deadweight. 








Thousands of farmers are expanding 
the productive capacity of their farms 
by utilizing the third dimension of 
their fields . . . DEPTH! 


These are the owners of Allis- 
Chalmers CA and WD-45 Tractors 
with dynamic extra DEPTH POWER 
. . . Traction Booster power that en- 
ables them to till their soils as deeply 
as good farming practice may require. 


Plowing one inch deeper than usual 
means power to move up to 1,500 more 
tons of earth per day. Subsoiling .. . 
breaking up and shattering dry hard- 
pan to depths of 18 inches or more... 
requires the kind of extra power and 
ground-gripping traction for which CA 
and WD-45 Tractors are famous. 


That higher horsepower is there for 
one reason. To USE! With it, you can 
farm faster, deeper . . . unlock the full 
potential of your soil . . . for bigger 
yields, more profit, better farm living! 


x * * 


Carry a measuring stick on your tractor. 
Use it to measure implement settings accur- 
ately. Check the depth — hold it constant 
with Allis-Chalmers mounted implements. 
It pays! Your dealer can show you how, 


SNAP-COUPLER is an 
Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


TRACTOR DIVISION ° 


MILWAUKEE 1, 
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Improved 
Over All 
Others! 
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No other milk replacer 
contains this new 
miracle ingredient! 


Kaff-A is years ahead of every other milk 2 eo 
replacer ... improved over all others ... g ee 
because only Kaff-A contains the new 
miracle “young life” ingredient, Hidrolex! 

On the Consolidated experimental farm 
where more than 3,000 calves have been 
raised, growth through the nursing pe- 
riod was % greater than the Ragsdale 
whole milk standard and 10% more than 





S-0, 


Spa a 


“We have the best calves we ever 
raised,” Leo Oldham, Tyler, Texas 
says. ‘This new Kaff-A is better than 
any product we have ever used. The 
calves are full of life, have good 
appetites, have never had scours 
and have gained faster than any 


calves we have raised before.” 





with replacer not containing Hidrolex. 
In a New York test, a calf fed Kaff-A 
with Hidrolex outgained its twin sister 
fed another replacer by 10 Ibs. in one 
month. In Nebraska, Kaff-A produced a 
gain of 1.25 pounds against a gain of 
only 0.64 pounds with another replacer. 
From all over the country, farmers are 
reporting these same remarkable results. 
No other milk replacer—not even cow’s 
milk—can match Kaff-A because only 
Kaff-A contains Hidrolex. Get the new 
Kaff-A with Hidrolex from your feed 
dealer or milk hauler today! 
*Hidrolex is the registered trade mark for hydro- 


lvzed whey manufactured exclusively by Consolidated 
Products Company. 


oS 





DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Sacramento, Calif. 








Makers of Hidrolex, Semi-Solid Emulsions, Pex, Sparx and Kaff-A. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Division Offices: Lancaster, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Des Moines, la., Rogers, Ark., 
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FRE Send for this booklet, “THE FUTURE OF 

AMERICA.” Never before has America had 
such tremendous potentials. Read the story of the huge de- 
velopments now taking place, almost invisibly. Every Ameri- 
can should know these facts. For FREE, 24-page illustrated 
booklet, drop a postcard to: The Advertising Council, “Future 
of America,” 25 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 








The better you know America, 
the better the future looks! 








The Future 
of America 
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A double wallow with all the good points—sloping bottom, hard. 
surface entrance, can be drained, and is located near shade and feed, 


Pamper Your Pigs 
With Wallows 


Hot hogs won’t make fast gains. Wallows 
can be one of your best investments. 


By H. L. SELF 


OGS have poor heat-regulating mechanisms. As a result they usually 
are uncomfortable during hot weather. That’s not news to you. But 
to find out just what effect heat has on swine, the California Agricultural 
Experiment Station ran an experiment. They came up with these results; 


Average Daily 
Gain, Pounds 





Temperature 40° ; 70° 9 
Heavy Hogs 
(166 to 260 pounds) 9 2.1 —2. 
Light Hogs 


(70 to 144 pounds) Lt AS 


Note that at 91 degrees the heavy 
hogs lost 2.0 pounds per day (—2.0 
in the table). They ate only about 
4 pounds of feed per day. Actually, 
the ideal temperature for the light- 
weight hogs was 75 degrees. The 
heavies did better at 65 degrees F. 
In other words, this was the tem- 
perature at which each of these two 
weights of fattening hogs ate more 
feed per day, made faster and more 
economical gains. 

If you pamper your porkers to 
keep them cool, you get: 1) greater 
feed consumption, 2) faster gains, 
3) quicker turnover of pigs, 4) more 
economical gains—all of which goes 
to make more money sooner for the 
hog producer. Hog wallows are 
one solution to the problem. 

Louisiana and Texas experiment 
stations found that providing a wal- 
low for fattening hogs increased 
average daily gains of fattening 
hogs as much as .25 to .40 pounds 
per day over hogs without a wallow. 

In a comparison of two kinds of 
wallows, the Louisiana workers re- 
ported no difference in the rate of 
gain between hogs with a sanitary 
wallow and those provided a fresh- 
earth wallow. But hogs in the earth 
wallow became infected with a skin’ 
disease which could have caused 








Daily Feed Pounds Feed for 
Intake, Pounds Cwt. Gain 
1? 1 AO? FO° Gor 40° 70° 915 
0 | 9.0 7.3 4.0 |1,050 375 ..... 


| 


5 J 6.3 35.5 3.8 500 250 400 


serious trouble. Texas and Louisi- 
ana research work can be summed 
up by saying that hogs with wal- 
lows had better appetites and made 
better gains. 

Pigs without a wallow stayed in- 
side the shed almost all day from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Those with a wal- 
low came out several times a day 
to cool off in the wallow and then 
go to the feeder and eat. 

To sum it all up we can say: 

1. Construct a wallow easy to 
clean, with hard-surface entrances 
on one side only, and where water 
stands 8 to 10 inches deep. The 
wallow may be portable or perma: 
nent, but in no case should it be 
a mudhole. 

2. Streams that drain from the 
neighbors’ hog premises should not 
be used for wallows — they will 
likely be contaminated with infec- 
tious diseases. 

3. Plenty of fresh drinking water, 
good shades, and cool, succulent 
feeds will supplement the hog wal- 
low in providing over-all comfort 
for the fattening hog. 

4, Start with healthy pigs, fol- 
low good feeding and management 
practices, keep pigs cool] in sum 
mer —then stand back and watch 
them grow. 
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save time 
and fuel 


“1 CAN HAUL HEAVIER LOADS out of soft fields 
because the low-gear range of the Eaton 2-Speed 
Axle gives my truck the needed extra pulling power,” 
says Mr. Webb. “I ease over rough spots without 
jerking the truck and bruising the livestock.” 
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“With an EATON 
1 Louis. we have two trucks in one” 


summed 
vith wal- — SHEEP and other livestock from the field to market calls for a truck that can 
nd made pull a full load out of the field and also make time on the highway,” says Howard 


Webb, who farms 220 acres in the blue grass country near Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 


frayed in- ‘ A : z f . : 
> ae ‘That’s why we have Eaton 2-Speed Axles in our International trucks,” he points out. 
h a wal “The low-gear range provides thé needed pulling power to haul a full load out of the ; 
25 a day field; the high-gear range gives us time-saving speeds on the highway that mean less live- “WE SAVE 20 PER CENT IN GASOLINE ON HIGHWAY RUNS; 
our maintenance costs are down; our running time much 
ec : 5 : ; . better; shifting is easier; driving far less tiring with an Eaton 

Hauling livestock, our neighbors’ as well as our own, to markets in Chicago and 2-Speed Axle,” says Mr. Webb. “Five hundred thousand miles 


und then stock shrinkage. We save not only time and gasoline but wear and tear on the engine, too. 





nh Say: vi e Ne : - ° ee. 7 of off and on highway hauling is a pretty good test for an axle. 
mee” New York, our first Eaton-equipped International traveled over 500,000 miles without Our Canes teak i ees tree” 
penal 2 axle trouble. 
re water “Now we've just added another new International with an Eaton 2-Speed Axle. We eee Sat He aasee 
- : a in their trucks, 
‘p. The wouldn’t buy a truck without an Eaton,” says Mr. Webb. lars ix, Beck Thomason, Sak 
Go Ask your dealer to let you see for yourself what an Eaton-equipped truck will do in ee er of Mt. 
it be : = # ; os terling, Kentucky. “Ninety per 
Id it soft ground and on the highway —and you'll want an Eaton 2-Speed in the next truck | oon ‘ten ABB Ks 4 poe 
he you buy. : and one-half ton size and larger 
rom the : that we sell to farmers are 
puld not equipped with Eatons, Farmers 
ey will like the Eaton low-range gear 
h infec- for off-the-road hauling; the 


high-range for fast trips to mar- 
ket. Eatons really make satisfied 
customers.” 
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10g ri EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND. OHIO 
comior , 

MORE THA 
be 2=SPEED 72 AXLES woe THAN 
zement een , — og 
aes EATON AXLES 
in sum PROJECT ADEQUATE ROADS: Crowded highways slow down delivery IN TRUCKS 
| watch and add to the cost of marketing farm products. Join the crusade 

for more and better roads essential to prosperity and progress. TODAY 
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Protect your investment with 
a CONCRETE Milk House 


Don’t risk high bacterial counts, 
contamination or off-flavors be- 
tween milking time and market- 
ing. Process milk safely and easily 
in a concrete milk house. 


A concrete masonry milk house 
stores the day’s cool, clean milk 
and keeps it fresh and odor-free. 
Result: better quality, top prices. 


The convenience and usefulness 
of a durable, firesafe concrete milk 
house can be yours at surprisingly 
little cost. It is easy to build. It 
requires practically no mainte- 
nance. It lasts a lifetime. 


Use the coupon for information 
about concrete milk houses and 
other dairy farm improvements. 







PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION \ A national organization to improve and extend the 


uses of portland cement and concrete .. . through 
Dept. 8-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


wore cce PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POST CARD AND MAIL TODAY — aap mnme amen, 


scientific research and engineering field work 
Please send me free literature, distributed Newe 





only in U.S. and Canada, on (list subject): 


Street or R. No. 





City 





State. 














\\ Sprinklers 
ww \ \"\ + Ee world 


Rain Birds’ rain-making dependabil- 
ity is a long established fact. Their 
matchless performance and trouble- 
free operation are the result of 19 
years of intensive research and 
development. 

Be sure the sprinkling system you 
get meets American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers standards and fits 
your requirements exactly. 


Write today for complete information 
Member Sprinkler Irrigation Ass'n. 


RAINY SPRINKLER SALES 
609 W. LAKE ST., PEORIA 5, ILL. 













Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 
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“Dad hasn’t turned a hand since he 
got CARLON* for our water system” 


* THE PLASTIC PIPE WITH THE STRIPE 








CUT CLEARING COSTS 
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UNDERCUTT 
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V-Blade slices below surface cutting root systems, 
Disc arrangement follows, cutting and chopping 
brush, small trees. Doubles the effective kill of 
disking alone. 





{n many cases, Pull Stumper can grub out stumps 
50% faster than ‘dozer. Concentrates lifting and 
forward thrust power, on stump after quickly cutting 
lateral roots. Does not interfere with bulldozer. 


TREE DOZER 
o> —_eE 







Often outperforms ordinary ‘dozer operation 2 to 4 
when working in heavy undergrowth with large 
trees. Knockdown beam bends tree, loosens roots 
— V-plow rips out tree. 


These and many other Fleco tools 
available for crawler tractors of 
nearly all sizes and makes. Write 
for free descriptive folder on 
Fleco tools for farm work. 


FLECO, CORPORATION 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 











As Heard by 


Do you say you “don’t care for poetry’? Well, we believe you do, 
Don’t you thrill at the words of “America, the Beautiful”; “My Old 


> «6 


Kentucky Home”; “Home, Sweet Home”; “How Firm a Foundation’; 
or “Silent Night’? All these began as poems, and are still poems 
of exquisite beauty—even though the words have gained by 
being set to music. And we believe you'll like these new 1954 poems. 


E all need poetry—old, well 

loved verse. But we also need 
poetry of our own times and of 
our own land and people. It is 
for this reason that The Progressive 
Farmer every year for 11 years has 
held an annual singing contest. In 
announcing the 1954 contest last 
March, we said: 


“Deadline for entries in our poetry 
contest, the eleventh, is midnight of 
March 31. The contest is for people 
of 21 or over. Awards, as usual, will 
be first prize of $25; second and third 
prizes, $20 each; fourth prize, $15; 
fifth prize, $10; and for poems other 
than the top .prizewinners that we 
print in part, we will pay at the rate 
of $1 a line. The work must be en- 
tirely original, wholly your own. Limit 
as to length is 16 lines, rhymed or un- 
rhymed.” 


A competent group of judges, 
with Dr. Clarence Poe himself cast- 
ing a deciding vote in some cases, 
has agreed on the awards. And first 
prize of $25 goes for a poem all 
forest-lovers will treasure— 


I LIKE TREES TO 
NEIGHBOR WITH 


Oh, I like trees to neighbor with, green 
misted in the spring;— 

To everything upon the earth the trees 
some comfort bring. 


All growing boys need a mountain 
pine to measure by 

And little girls need apple blooms to 
dream through at the sky. 


A bird seeks out a nesting-bough that 
looks on morning light 

And winds want trees to talk with in 
the lonely, winter night. 


A garden likes to wear a willow’s shad- 
ow-cloak at noon 

And houses need a friendly tree to 
share the summer moon. 


For ships and shelter, clothing, food, 
and tools a man plants trees— 
But, oh, his heart needs forest-aisled 
cathedrals more than these! 


As moon-bright olives knew the prayers 
of One from Galilee, 

So our souls seek wooded hills to listen 
and to see— 


To feel the ebb and flow of silent mel- 
odies sublime 















RUSSELL LORD 


Through leafy arches builded by the 
Architect of Time. 


Dorothy Lee Baugher, 
Rockingham County, Va, 


Our next award may not please 
some of our more hard-working, 
practical-minded readers, and yet 
it celebrates one of the distinguish- 
ing traits of our Southern farm folks 
—the writer is much more inter- 
ested in enjoying life than in mak- 
ing money. Maybe he carries it 
too far—he probably does—but who 
doesn’t envy and like the man who 
can say: 


WHEN FISHING CALLS 

I live in the hills. You will find my 
shac 

On a rocky bluff where the wild deers 


track 
Can be plainly seen. Right under my 


‘u 

Is a bubbling spring that is cold 
enough 

On the hottest day. I must hurry 
back— 


It is April now and my almanac 

Says to plant the crop to supply my 
lack; 

But my land is poor and my ground is 
rough— 

I live in the hills. 


There are trout in my creek and my 
line is slack, 
The dogwood is blooming! Just give 
me a snack— 
My planting can wait. Who cares fot 
the stuff 
You can buy in the store? When 
scented winds puff 
All I want is some bait and my old 
dog Jack— 
I live in the hills! 
Elsie Duncan Sanders, 
Lawrence County, Ala. 


Mrs. Sanders gets our second 
prize, $20, for thus voicing a com- 
mon rural viewpoint while another 
$20 goes to Amy C. Fallaw of 
Orange County, N. C., whose “The 
New Minister” appeared in the 
May issue of Country Voices. 


From Mary W. Segers of Escam- § 








bia County, Ala., comes this tragic § 
heart cry of all mothers robbed by | 
the war-god of their sons and theit [ 
hopes. Perhaps because of the time § 
liness and pathos of its messagé © 
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many readers would have given 
first place in our contest to— 


sHOW US THE PATHS OF PEACE 


The days are dark and dreary, 

I cannot find relief, 
For war has torn my heartstrings 
And left me only grief. 


My son has shed his life’s blood, 
0 God, help me to stand 

This tragedy, this awful blow— 
Oh, take my outstretched hand. 


Lead me to the Light of Life 
That I may find release, 

With other sorrowing mothers 
Show me the paths of peace. 


Oh show the warring nations 

A nobler, truer way. 

May they learn to live as brothers— 
Grant this, O Lord, I pray. 


Two final poems, dear reader, are 
poignant calls to you to do more— 
far more than you are now doing 
-to save human life and human 
happiness from two of the greatest 
perils that threaten them today. 
One of these is the peril of reckless 
driving on our highways. The other 
is the infinitely greater peril of 
worldwide war in an Atomic Age. 
From all the verse that was sent 
us, there could be no two finer sen- 
tences with which to close this con- 
test than the last two sentences in 
Bryan Flanary’s “Lest We Forget.” 


WRECK IN THE NIGHT 


His hand was cold and stiff beside his 
twisted car— 
A hand that might have done some 
service to the world— 
A painter with his brush—a doctor 
with his knife— 
A writer with his pen—a preacher— 
But now it’s all been changed. A 
drunken driver did it. 
When are we going to learn? When 
are we going to live? 
J. Walker Chidsey, 
Troup County, Ga. 


LEST WE FORGET 


I stood alone where sleep the dead 
Of many a nation’s brave and fair. 
There came no sound to mar the calm; 
There came no stir of morning air. 


But up from mounds where markers 
white 

Stand guard of all that sleeping host, 

There -. the truth for which they 

ied; 

The whole as one—each man his 
post. 


Yet we of all the world who live, 
Can do a greater deed than they, 
By keeping from each nation’s door 
The curse of War. Let live who may! 
Bryan Flanary, 
Scott County, Va. 


6,/ More poems were submitted 
than ever before this year, 


close to 1,800 in all, with 716 
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of them from people over 21. 
Romaine Smith and his assisting 
Youngfolks editors have helped 
Jesse Stuart judge the junior en- 
tries, (See July issue.) As for these 
Senior awards, I think I might as 
well state that the sentiments ex- 
Pressed in presenting them are 
those of the committee of judges; 
but the words (as any attentive read- 
er will recognize) are taken from a 
final report and summary prepared 
by none other than our beloved 
Chairman and Editor, Dr. Clarence 
oe. Ever yrs., 
Address letters to 


Country Voices” 
Dept. c/o The e 
Progressive F. armer ° 
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PER-ACRE LAND 
from *% bale land... 


C. L. Reynolds, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
tells how a CAT Diesel D6 Tractor 
pulled his rice and cotton farm out 
of the mud and off the hills 























(A) ‘CLEARED 150 ACRES SWAMP"”’ 
..- with his CAT®D6 Tractor he 
cleared 150 acres of swamp packed 
with cypress and oak. “By owning 
my own equipment, I’ve been able 
to do all this work on a practical 
basis,” Mr. Reynolds says. 


(B) “‘BUILT 25-ACRE IRRIGATION 
LAKE’’... with his D6 and Cat No. 
60 Scraper, Mr. Reynolds built a 
25-acre lake to irrigate by gravity 
400 acres of his farm. 


(C) “CUT 12-15 MILES OF DRAIN- 
AGE AND IRRIGATION DITCHES” 
.-. with the D6, scraper and bull- 
dozer, he has moved more than an 
estimated million yards of dirt to 
carry the water to his crops for irri- 
gation, and away from the crops 
when drainage is needed. 


(D) “CUT AND FILLED ON HUN- 
DREDS OF ACRES OF HOG WAL- 
LOWS”’’...to keep water from ac- 
cumulating in low spots in spring, 
and permit uniform irrigation cov- 
erage, he cut the high spots off, and 
filled in several small ponds that 
used to stick his wheel tractors. 
Brought 200 acres into production 
that couldn’t have been farmed 
without it. To build up the soil tex- 
ture that he wanted, he often mixed 
buckshot with sand or “traded 
dirt.” 







(E) ‘““SUBSOILED 300 ACRES OF 
LAND’’...to bring his soil into 
grade A shape, to encourage drain- 
age, and increase root penetration, 
he subsoiled his land with a Cat 
Tool Bar Subsoiler. The Cat D6 
Tractor will soon be put to work 
on the farm handling 3 disks and 
other regular farm jobs to replace 
3 wheel tractors. 


(F) “DUG 16 TRENCH SILOS, 
ABOUT 60 PONDS’’... Mr. Rey- 
nolds uses the D6 for a limited 
amount of custom work. To sum it 
all up, he says, ““Any man with 300 
to 500 acres of land will be better 
off by owning a Cat Diesel Tractor. 
It’s increased my land worth sub- 
stantially—it’s the best investment 
I’ve ever made!” 


Go to your Caterpillar Dealer—he’ll 
gladly help you plan your land im- 
provement program. Write us for 
your free copy of, “Clearing for 
Crops,” Form No. 30769. Address: 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Dept. No. 
PRF-84, Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 
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cotton 
yields 
with 


ARAMITE™ 










of extra 
dollars 
for you! 






This season, include Aramite, today’s safest strongest mite- 
killer, in your insect control program and count on a bigger, 
better cotton crop. Your profits will be greater and your reappli- 
cation costs fewer because Aramite keeps its mighty mite- 


destroying powers longer on your cotton plants. 


Field-proven Aramite gives excellent knockout of the deadly 
Red Spider Mite as well as outstanding control of every mite 
type that preys on cotton. It is easy to apply, mixes well with 
sulphur and is not dangerous to humans, animals, bees, mite- 


killing insects, adjacent crops. 


Order Aramite or formulations containing Aramite from 
your local supplier today and watch your profits grow. 











Division of United States Rubber Company 
ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth 
retardants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap. 
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Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
e@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘Equality for Agriculture’’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 
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A modern, properly-equipped gin will reduce or eliminate the 









grade difference between machine- and hand-harvested cotton. 


Ginning Needs for 
Machine- Harvested Cotton 


Ask ginner if he is properly equipped to handle 
your machine-harvested cotton. With such 
equipment, you may suffer no penalty in grade. 


E. H. BUSH, Cotton Gin Specialist, 
Texas Agricultural Extension Service 


AJOR factors which influence 

the price you receive for your 
cotton are grade, staple, and gin 
preparation. Grade is determined 
by color, foreign matter content, 
and smoothness of the sample ap- 
pearance as affected by its prepara- 
tion at the gin. 

Many years ago cotton was hand- 
picked as early as it matured. There 
was little weather damage. By 
careful hand-picking, a minimum 
of foreign matter was taken to the 
gin. Under these conditions, a very 
simple gin installation could give 
top results. 

These simple gins contained only 
a pneumatic system to unload the 
cotton from the wagon and put it 
in the machinery. With this sys- 
tem, the cotton normally was dis- 
tributed to each of the simple feed- 
ing machines which sat directly over 
the gin stand. Upon passing from 
the feeder to the gin, lint and seed 
were separated. The lint was again 
pneumatically moved to a con- 
denser. This formed cotton into a 
thin, uniform batt and fed the batt 
into the press. Seed, on the other 
hand, dropped from the gin stand 
into a seed-conveying system and 
was moved from the building. 

Today even hand-picked cotton 
is harvested and handled much 
rougher than originally. Cleaners 
and driers have been added to our 
simple gins to cope with the addi- 
tional foreign matter and to prepare 
a smoother sample. These machines 





were designed to remove foreign 
matter, preserve the color, and per 
mit good ginning even under aé- 
verse conditions. . 

Since coming of the drier and 
cylinder cleaner, the more recent 
change from hand-picking to ma 
chine-harvesting has meant still 
more new machinery. Development 
of the lint cleaner to furnish addi- 
tional cleaning for the lint after it 
is separated from the seed is one 
of the newest major changes. 

Now just where do you fit into 
all this? Research at several of the 
various federal and state experiment 
stations and laboratories show that 
in effect “you take your grade to 
the gin with you.” The cleaner, 
drier, and fluffier your seed cotton- 
the better sample the gin will pro 
duce. Results from the USDA Gir- 
ning Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss. 
show, however, that if you follow 
recommended harvesting practices, 
you can maintain high grades—evet 
under machine- harvesting condi- 
tions. Research finding also indi- 
cate that the sequence of the m* 
chines in the gin is equally impo 
tant in giving maximum gin benefits 

If you plan to machine-harvet 
your cotton, have a talk with you 
ginner. Ask him if his gin 's 
equipped with: 1) an adequate pr 
mary drying system, 2) opening a0 
finishing cleaners (up to 24 cylindes 
total), 3) a big bur machine, 4) sup 
extractor feeders, 5) gin stands i# 
excellent repair, and 6) lint cleane' 
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The new 1954 Chevrole 





t Delray Coupe. With three great series, 


Chevrolet offers the most beautiful choice of models in its field. 


Why savings such a pleasure 
in this smart new Chevrolet. . . 


Sometimes saving money means cutting 
down on things you want. Not so—when 
you drive a new Chevrolet! 


FIRST OF ALL, there’s a lot of pride and 
pleasure for you in Chevrolet's lasting good 
looks. It’s the only low-priced car with Body 
by Fisher. And that, you know, means 
smarter styling outside and in, and more 
solid quality through and through. You'll 
see it in the finer workmanship and mate- 
rials, the greater comfort and conveniences. 


THEN THAT FINE AND THRIFTY Chev- 
rolet performance is always a special pleas- 
ure. Chevrolet’s high-compression power 
—highest of any leading low-priced car— 
brings smoother, quicker response and im- 
portant gasoline savings, too. Here’s one 


YEAR AFTER YEAR MORE PEOPLE BUY 


car that’s really easy to handle and park 
in town, and that gives you solid and 
steady big-car comfort on country roads. 


AND BEST OF ALL, maybe, is the eager, 
quiet, uncomplaining way your Chevrolet 
keeps on going wherever and whenever 
you want to go, night or day, fair weather 
or foul. You won’t find another car with 
such a great name for serving its owners 
reliably and economically over the years. 
Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to 
show you what a pleasure it is to save 
with a new Chevrolet. With all its style, 
performance and reliability, Chevrolet is 
priced below all other lines of cars 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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BRIGHT NEW IDEA IN INTERIORS! 


The interior of the new Chevrolet Del- 
ray Club Coupe is all vinyl, in colors 
that harmonize with the exterior finish. 
It’s as practical as it is beautiful, for the 
vinyl is easily washable and amazingly 


resistant to scuffing and wear. 


EVROLET / CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


A. 


tague 
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wet ” : AUTO-LITE ORIGINAL SERVICE PARTS inch 
Auto-Lite ‘“Sta-ful” Batteries 


it 
need water only 3 times a AUTO-LITE WIRE AUTO-LITE SPARK PLUGS ; B 2 
. » uy ¢ 
year in normal car use. oe Sone nis fh 
They last longer, too. 


a gre 


Farmers depend on the outstanding quality and performance 
that have made more than 400 Auto-Lite products for cars, trucks, 
AUTO-LITE BULL'S EYE tractors, planes, boats and industry world famous. . . convincing 


SEALED BEAM UNITS 


proof, ‘‘You’re always right with Auto-Lite.”’ 


Tune in “‘Suspense!”’... CBS Television Tuesdays 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY TOLEDO 1, 











GATE within a gate is handy 

on the Zetzsche farm in Mon- 

tague County, Tex. James Zetzsche 

is leading steer through small gate 
set in a wide implement gate. 

W. W. Mcllroy, 

Brazos County, Tex. 


* For added safety, we wrap strips 
of reflecting tape around some tin 
cans, and keep them on our farm 
trucks to warn passing motorists 
when we're changing a tire at night. 
Cans are of different sizes so they 
nest together compactly, and a little 
cement poured in bottom of each 
keeps them from blowing over. 
Stanley Clark, Jr., 
Manatee County, Fla. 





* A small hole in a screen 

may be mended by trim- 

ming edges of hole until it 

is square. Cut a new piece 

of screen about an inch 

larger each way than the 

hole. Pull out several of 

the wires on each side of 

the patch and bend wires 

until they turn back at 

right angles. The patch 

will stand up like a bug 

with many legs. Place 

patch over hole and push 

loose wires through screen. 

Bend them back against screening 
until new piece is firmly in place. 
Mrs. Frances Murdock, 

Dallam County, Tex. 


* You can make a good fish scaler 
out of three soft drink tops nailed 
to a stick. Whittle and smooth 
handle ’til it fits your hand. You'll 
be surprised at how fast you can 
scale a lot of fish. Stick is 12 inches 
long and 1 inch wide on one end 
and % inch wide on the other end. 
It’s 4 inch thick. Eugene Jones, 
Southampton County, Va. 

Editor's Note.—We pay $10 for first 
“device” we use each month, $5 for 
second, and $2 for all others. Address: 
Handy Device Dept., The Progressive 
Farmer, at Dallas, Memphis, Raleigh, 
or Birmingham — whichever is nearer. 


Make Your Own Post Hole Digger 


ADJUSTABLE UPPER GUIDE 


O you need a tractor- 

powered post hole 
digger? You can make 
one with a welding ma- 
chine and a few low- 
cost parts. Get the rear 
end of an old car and 
cut off the housing over 
one end of axle. Let 
other end of axle extend 
30 inches or more. 


_ Your post hole auger 
is made from an old 
conveyor or stoker 
screw welded to a 4- 
inch pipe. Length of 
auger will depend on 
depth of hole to be dug. 
Cut slots in end of 4- 
inch pipe and hammer 
it to a point for welding to shaft. 
Buy or make a spacer to support up- 
Per end of pipe on axle. You'll need 
4 grease seal above the spacer to 
ep grease from working down. 





Cut your straps and braces the 
tight length and weld them in place, 
as shown. Make the upper guide so 
it can be adjusted for different con- 
ditions. This allows the auger to be 
angled or held vertical. 

ue can drive the digger with 
the power takeoff. Put grease fit- 
tings on all bearings. Use “U” bolts 
to allow for casy mounting and re- 





EXTENSION STRAP 
TRACTOR ley | 


EXTENSION 
GREASE SEAL 


CONVEYOR SCREW 


Sketch from Lincoln Electric Co. 





moval from your tractor extension. 

Parts you will need are: Rear 
axle of an old car; *s-x 14-inch 
steel strap; %- x 2'%-inch steel strap; 
2 “U” bolts; 4-inch pipe or seamless 
tubing; %-x3-inch bar stock; 1%4- 
inch pipe; %-inch pipe; conveyor or 
stoker screw; 2 grease fittings; dif- 
ferent sizes of bolts, screws, wash- 
ers, and cotter pins. 

Editor's Note.—For a small cost you 
can get similar plans for building 15 
other tools. For publisher’s address, 
write to us at Progressive Farmer of- 
fice nearest you—Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Dallas, or Memphis. 
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says C. N. ROSE, owner, Rose Feed Co. 


“MY BROILERS GAIN FASTER 


Me. UNDER ALUMINUM ROOFS 


R. H. PHILLIPS, chicken rancher, says: 


i 


You can increase your profits 


with Kaiser Aluminum Roofing —now available 48 inches wide! 


Now youcan get light, strong, high-grade 
Kaiser Aluminum roofing in 48”-wide 
sheets, in addition to regular 26” widths! 


These big sheets can cut your roof- 
ing time drastically because they go up 
faster and easier! One sheet covers far 
more area, and there’s only one light- 
weight sheet to handle instead of two! 
48” sheets save you from 7 to 11% in 


metal over standard widths because 
there are up to 50% fewer side laps, so 
each sheet goes farther. 

Ask your building materials dealer 
to explain the many advantages of new, 
better-looking, more efficient 48” wide 
Kaiser Aluminum roofing —available in 
214", 114” corrugations and 8-V crimp. 
He'll be glad to help you estimate your 
requirements. 


Keeps interiors up to 15° cooler » Light weight, easy to erect, low construction costs * No red 


rust stains © Corrosion-resistant » No painting * Low maintenance * Strong and durable 


Kaiser Aluminum 


The quality roofing for better farm buildings 








NEW! 


low-cost 
building plans 





1 ——l enclose $ 
new building plans checked below. 


___Stable Barn ($1) 
___Machine Shed ($1) 
i —__Range Shelter (25¢) 
¢ ——-Barn ($1) 

: ____How to Apply (FREE) Estimating Guide (FREE) 





____Broiler-Layer House ($1) 


EIGHT NEW BUILDING PLANS specifically de- 

signed by farm building specialists help you 

benefit from all the advantages of Kaiser Alu- 

minum Roofing. Many of these plans feature 

low-cost pole type construction. 

Each plan is a complete set of blue prints—in- 
cludes section details, elevations, bill of materials! 


CHECK THE PLANS YOU WANT on the coupon and mail it today! Also be sure 
to check for your valuable free folders, entitled “Estimating Guide for Alu- 
minum Roofing” and “How to Apply Aluminum Roofing.” 
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to cover the cost of the 


____General Purpose Barn ($1) 


___.Poultry Range Shelter (25¢) 
___Production Broiler House ($1) 





KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL SALES, INC. 
FARM BUILDING PLAN SERVICE 
5820 Kaiser Building, Oakland 12, California 
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“Jerry,” he said ... a strange tenderness in his voice, “you haven't 
got anyone and neither have I. Why don’t you stay here? Be my boy.” 


HE boy had been running and now steadied himself with a scratched 

and grimy hand against a fence post as he gazed at the little house on 

top of the hill. His clothes showed the effects of the thick mesquite and 
catclaw through which he had trotted during the night. His jeans were wet 
at the cuffs and mud-caked, and his shirt, minus two buttons, lay open to 
contrast sharply with the tanned chest it exposed. 


He stooped and crawled between two strands of the 
fence wire. Then he stopped, wiped his mouth and fore- 
head grimly with the palm of his hand, and turned to 
face the wooded area from which he had come. He knew 
there would be no pursuit, and for a moment an expres- 
sion of satisfaction appeared on the 14-year-old’s face. 

He told himself that they wouldn’t think of him cut- 
ting straight across the thick brush of the wasteland. He 
had trotted at a steady, rapid pace all night, except for 

a short while when, overcome by ex- 
haustion, he had fallen to the ground 
A and slept until he could rise to go 


| / on again. 
i 

} [ , With a look of serious intent he 
; f surveyed the house again. The mid- 
morning sun reflected brightly from 
Y the chrome on an automobile that 
stood in front of the barn. There 
were chickens scratching vigorously 
in the hard-packed earth around the 


house, and on the porch a big dog slept with one fore- 
paw dangling limply over the edge. A single, large oak 
tree stood at a little distance to the side of the house, 


Jerry longed to stay with Uncle Dave and : 
and about it were flower beds with profuse blooms over- 
be Ollie’s pal forever. But he knew Uncle Dave lapping the white rocks that marked their boundaries. 
Under the tree was a grave with a small concrete bench 
wouldn’t let him—not when he knew. ... beside it. 


Jerry hesitated to approach the place. He had hoped 
that he would find a house with the occupants gone so 





a 





By Robert Virgil 
Illustrated by John McClelland 


might take what food he needed and continue his escape. There 
was a wariness in him that made him want to shun the society that 
d reared him and condemned him. He wondered if he should con- 
nue to a house where food could be obtained in safety. But he knew 
‘the area was thinly settled and hunger pains urged him forward. 
~ When he was nearly there, he saw the big black and brown dog 
“yaise his head and regard him. Caution slowed the boy’s steps until 
the dog began to thump the porch floor with his tail. The hollow, 
“ thythmic sound brought a white-headed man in faded blue overalls to 


‘the door. He stepped out and held the screen open behind him as he 


"watched the boy approach. 


Jerry wanted to give way to his fright by turning and running away. 
He tried to convince himself that everyone was an enemy, but the 
hunger pangs would not be satisfied and they forced him on, lending 
him a courage that was tinged with hope. The man spoke first. 


“Hello, sonny. Come in.” There was no hesitation in his manner. 


Jerry acknowledged the invitation with a courteous nod. His eyes 
darted past the man into the kitchen beyond, but could detect no 
presence there. As he reached the top step, the dog jumped up quickly 
and startled him. Then, noting the friendliness displayed in the large 
brown eyes and the wildly thrashing tail, he held out his hand to the 
dog. He was rewarded with a pleading whine and a touch of a cool 
tongue. Jerry stooped to pet the animal and scratch his long ears. 


The old man chuckled, “Now, if you go scratching them floppy old 
ears of his you've just naturally made yourself a friend for life,” the 
man said. As he spoke he pulled a pipe from a worn shirt pocket and 
clamped his teeth onto the stem. He continued: “His name’s Ollie, 
Oliver really. Mine’s Keene.” 

Jerry studied the man from his stooped position, casting his eyes 
sideways at him, trying to read in him some assurance of safety. The 

man was tall and slim, slightly bent with many years of toil. 
The hand that held the pipe was work-worn and gnarled. A 
generous mustache, white like his hair, rested above 2 kind 
mouth, and the man’s eyes were a faded blue, soft and friendly. 

“Bet anyone out this time of day needs something to eat,” 
the man said. “What’s your name, son?” 


Reluctantly Jerry told him and watched to see if there were signs of 
recognition. There were none. The door swung open wider. 

“Go right on in, Jerry,” came the invitation. 

The boy did as he was bid and shied a little from the hand that fell 
on his arm to gently propel him ahead of the man into the kitchen. 
There were only two rooms and he and the old man were alone. 

The man began to busy himself at the cookstove in the corner. 

“How about some bacon, eggs, and jelly?” the host asked. 

“Thanks, Mr. Keene,” replied Jerry. (Continued on page 52) 


“You know, Sarah,”? he mused 
aloud, “‘it’s nice to have a boy 
in the house again. Ollie’s just as 
happy as if Bennie was back. 

This is a good boy, Sarah.” 


N 
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YpvEslors 
DIVERSIFIED 


Established 1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


OKevestors MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its in- 
vestments among common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds. 


CSevesions SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its in- 
vestments among bonds, preferred stocks, and othersenior securities. 


CFovcsions STOCK FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its in- 
vestments among common stocks and other equity securities. 





FACE AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


CYoctors 
SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 


A face amount certificate company issuing installment certificates 
having 6, 10 15 and 20 year maturity values and fully paid face 
amount investment certificates. 





* * * 


This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject 
to the registration and prospectus requirements of the Federal 
Securities Act. Information about the issuer, the securities 
and the circumstances of the offering is contained in the 
prospectus which must be given to the buyer. 


Prospectuses relating to the shares of capital stock or 
certificates of the above companies may be obtained from 
the national distributor and investment manager: 








Investors Diversified Services, we. 


Dept. PF-84 275 Roanoke Building Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Please send me the prospectus relating to the company I have checked: 


[] Investors Mutual, Inc. ([] Investors Stock Fund, Inc. 


[] Investors Selective Fund, Inc. (J Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. 


ee eeeesoce COPS SHSSHESHESEHHSEEEEHEHEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE SEH EEEEEEE EE EEEEES 


ADDRESS 
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A Friend for Ollie 


(Continued from page 51) 


He took a long drink from the dip- 
per that hung above the bucket of 
water by the washstand. Then, splash- 
ing more water into a tin basin, he 
began to cleanse himself of the marks 
of his journey. When he returned to 
the table in the center of the room 
the food was ready. 

Keene excused himself and brought 


A White Dutch clover and Kentucky fescue 31 mixture of 29-31% protein ft 
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a jug of cool milk from the well. Then 

he poured himself a cup of coffee and 

sat down across the table from the boy. 
“Where you headed, Jerry?” 


CAUTION flashed in Jerry’s 
mind. He had known questions would 
be asked and had tried to prepare him- 
self, but had been unable to arrive at 
any suitable answers. He decided to 
stay as close to the truth as possible. 

“T wanted to cut across and see if 


f now 





I couldn’t get to the other highway 
quicker. I guess I got lost.” 

“Well, maybe you was, but you're 
not now. The highway’s only a couple 
of miles over there.” As he spoke the 
man indicated the direction in which 
Jerry had been traveling. 

More sure of himself now, Jerry 
sought to explain further his appear- 
ance in the deserted brush country. 

“Tm going west somewhere. Cali- 
fornia, maybe. I want to find a job.” 





a. Me ¢ ‘te m 


ds in 80-acre blocks at Emerald Acres Ranch in the 


old water-bed of Lake Apopka. Besides Herefords, the ranch has registered herds of purebred Angus, Shorthorn, Brahman and Santa Gertrudis. 


“Champions helped our farm machines 





—says REED WHITTLE, Manager 
Emerald Acres Ranch, 
Astatula, Florida 


It’s no small project to convert 1200 
acres of Florida muckland into rich, 
productive pasture, but Emerald Acres 
is proof that it can be done. The land 
was cleared and leveled until there is 
now less than one foot variation in 
rise from one side of the ranch to the 
other. A complete network of ditches 
emptying into an irrigation canal 
provides an effective water control 
system for year-’round crops. The 
soil is so rich that it requires only 250 
Ibs. of O-8-12, plus minor elements, 
per acre twice a year. 


An innovation in irrigation is a sys- 
tem of seven-inch ‘‘mole holes’? emp- 
tving into the ditches. These are 
spaced ten feet apart and thirty inches 
below the ground level. A special trac- 
tor plow drags a bullet-shaped steel 
“mole”? through the ground beneath 
the sod to provide tile-like drain- 
age, except that no tile is necessary. 





The heavy muck puts a real strain on equip- 
ment, all of which is operated on L-P gas. Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs are in all engines on the ranch. 


Although the ranch’s 2000 cattle 
“ame from all over North America in- 
cluding Canada and the high Colorado 
areas, all five breeds are doing as 
well in Florida as in their native pas- 
tures. Among the prize animals is 
the Florida Champion Angus Bull. 


Mr. Whittle says, “Here at Emer- 
ald Acres we are always experimenting 
—trying Pensacola Bahia in a pasture 
section, feeding dried citrus pulp to 
young animals from weaning to year- 
old—and we’ve experimented with 
various makes of spark plugs, too. 
We’ve found that Champions not 
only work much better in the normal 
compression engines of our personal 
cars, but also do the best job in our 
trucks, tractors and stationary en- 
gines. These run on L-P gas at notably 
higher compressions. As a result, we 
have a definite preference for de- 
pendable Champion Spark Plugs.” 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Chrysler engines fitted with Champions power 
pumps that can move 44,000 gal. of water per 
minute in the drainage and irrigation system. 


\ LOOK FOR THE 5-RIB INSULATOR 
Exclusive with— 


CHAM PION 
a 


ae 


® 






SEH! — for extra resistance 
to “flash-over” shorting! 


# 


Jumbo tires 
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vehicles to get around over any part of the 
ranch’s soft ground at any season of the year. 











Briefly he reflected that it might 
not be an undesirable aim. The 
older boys at the reform schoo] 
told him what it would be like 
after his escape. They had advised 
him to make his way easily, and 
they had leered wisely to show 
him they knew what they were 
talking about. 

“Well, Jerry,” said the old man, 
“youre a right manly looking 
youngster, and I guess you can 
take care of yourself pretty well, 
Mind telling me what your folks 
say about that?” 


“T haven’t got any,” the boy 
replied. “I did live with an aunt. 
but I couldn't stay. I'm all right. 
he added defiantly. 

There was silence for a long 
moment, each lost in his own 
thoughts. The man pushed a jar 
of jelly across the table. 

“Here. That's agarita jelly, 
Sarah, my wife, made it last year, 
She’s gone now, out there under 
the tree.” 


THE man nodded in the 
direction of the big oak tree, and 
Jerry recalled the grave he had 
seen there as he came to the house. 

The boy was relieved by the 
brief contact with the man. He 
felt more sure of himself and he 
knew that he had the courage to 
face others with the self-conf- 
dence that was necessary to avoid 
suspicion. He finished eating and 
stood up. 

“Thanks, Mr. Keene,” he smiled 
and looked about the kitchen. “Ts 
there anything I can help do? For 
the food?” 


“Shucks no, son,” the old man 
also arose. He stood staring 
through the door and he spoke 
slowly as theugh his thoughts 
were of something else. “No, 
there’s never anything to do. | 
just tend my chickens and the 
little garden out back. Not much 
to do at any time.” 


Jerry stepped toward the door, 
anxious to be on his way. 


“GON,” the man spoke 
again, “if you haven’t got any- 
where in particular to go, why not 
spend the day with me? Get a 
good dinner before you start out. 
We could clean up them clothes, 
too. There’s some here that you 
could wear. They’re just about 
your size.” 

Jerry considered the proposal. 
At first he was suspicious that the 
man might be detaining him for dl 
purpose. But there was no indi- 
cation that there was a telephone 
in the house, and the place was 
too far from the highway for them 
to think of looking for him there. 
Reminding himself that if his host 
left, or if he tried to get him t 
go with him in the car, he could 
still run, he’decided to stay. 


He thought he would stay until 
early evening. At night on the 
highway he knew he could catch 
a ride on a truck and be a /on$ 
distance away by daylight. 


From a trunk in the bedroom 
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Keene brought out a complete 
change of clothes which Jerry 
found to be almost an exact fit. 
But when he began preparations 
to wash the dirty garments the 
old man waved him away. 


“Boys don’t know anything 
about washing clothes. Go on out 
there and get acquainted with Ol- 
lie. He’s a real boy’s dog and 
hasn't had any company in just 
about a year now.” 


JT was on the tip of Jerry’s 
tongue to tell the man about the 
laundry in the State School where 
he'd worked for the several months 
hed been there. He caught him- 
self in time, however, and stepped 
out on the sunlit porch. Ollie 
leaped about him and emitted joy- 
ous yelps to show his pleasure. 


Jerry was restrained at first, 
even with the dog. He'd had a 
puppy once, but in the city’s 
crooked slum area dogs didn’t live 
long. Now, the big dog, free in 
his expressions of affection, tempt- 
ed forth qualities that had been 
suppressed at the school. As Jerry 
played, his indifference vanished, 
and soon he was racing and throw- 
ing sticks for the dog to retrieve. 
When they wrestled, the boy’s 
laughter mingled with the dog’s 
pretended growls and made a 
pleasant sound for the old man 
as he busied himself about the 
work in the kitchen. 


AT noon the man called 
and the boy came in flushed and 
breathing heavily from his exer- 
cise. There was a happy grin on 
his face and he was conscious of 
a friendly feeling toward his host 
who stood smiling as he watched 
the dog fall exhausted to the porch 
floor. Ollie rested his head on his 
paws so that he might gaze 
through the screen at the boy. 
His tail took up its slow and steady 
cadence. Keene laughed softly 
and there was a touch of sadness 
in his voice. 

“I don’t know when I’ve seen 
Ollie so happy. A dog just seems 
to know when he’s found a friend, 
and, Jerry, I’ve never known a dog 
to misjudge a boy or a man.” 


THE boy considered this 
and finally accepted it as a com- 
pliment to himself. 


“He’s a swell dog, Mr. Keene.” 


“Everybody calls me Uncle 
Dave, Jerry.” 


Okay, sir. ‘Uncle Dave,” the 
boy laughed and the old man, his 
sadness gone now, joined in. 


Jerry watched as the man 
stepped into the bedroom. When 
€ reappeared there was a rifle in 
his hand, and Jerry felt his heart 
leap with fear inside himself. The 
man wasn’t watching him. He 
took a box of cartridges from the 
cabinet and began to load the gun. 


is Do you know how to shoot a 
“2, Jerry?” 


The boy remembered the shoot- 
Ng galleries of the parks and 
“arnivals in the city. 


“Yes, sir. Some,” he added. 

“Well, if you'd like a rabbit for din- 
ner you can probably find one in just 
a few minutes down yonder in the 
heavy grass along the fence line. 
Ollie'll help. He’s an old hand at it. 
Watch him, and he'll run them rab- 
bits across in front of you.” 

He had finished loading the gun 
and now handed it to the boy. Jerry’s 
eyes were gleaming and he rubbed 
the shiny stock happily. 


“Gee,” he breathed. He felt the 
weight of it as he had seen men do 
and tried it at his shoulder. 


“ AREN'T you going, Uncle 
Dave?” he asked. 

“No, Jerry, I've shot my share of 
rabbits, I reckon,” the man answered. 
Then he added: “You see every day 
about this time and at dusk I go out 
yonder and sit with Sarah a spell. It’s 
not that I think she’s lonesome, but 
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after all these years I’m just in the 
habit of talking to her.” 

As Jerry opened the screen door the 
dog leaped to his feet and, catching 
sight of the gun, he began to race in 
wide circles around the yard issuing 
a series of delighted barks. In the door- 
way Uncle Dave stood watching and 
smiling. Then he too left the house 
and took the little worn path that led 
to the oak tree. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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RHINO-FLEX 
construction 


makes ARMSTRONGS ey 
DIG IN DEEPER.PULL HARDER 


The greatest gripping power of any tire! That’s what you get with Armstrongs! 
For those big scientifically-designed “Rhino-Flex” lugs bite the ground deeper — 
pull far harder. They laugh at mud and slush — actually clean themselves as they 














- NOTHING PULLS LIKE AN 


roll along. And as for wear — wow! Armstrongs are so tough, they're 
unconditionally guaranteed for 2 years — with no limit whatever on mileage. 


Get genuine Armstrong “Rhinos”... and get extra traction, wear — value! 





Armstrong’s Double Angle 
Design widens space 
between bars at tread edge. 
This extra-wide space per- 
mits mud to be cleaned 
away automatically! 
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Ordinary tires bulge at base 
of cleats. But Armstrong’s 
exclusive concave design 
increases tread depth to 
give you greater gripping 
power, stronger pull, 
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NOTHING WEARS LIKE 





TRACTOR TIRES 


DES MOINES, IOWA, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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TRACTOR PISTONS 
Bring You 3D Power 





Now! 15% MORE 


POWER 


for any sy 
tractor... /~ 
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Overloaded engines take more gas. With 


Add POW’R Pistons your tractor does 
more work on every gallon of fuel. That’s 
real power economy. No down shifting 
in the tough spots. Insist on genuine Add 
POW’R—the most copied, most powerful 


tractor pistons. 


Farmall, John Deere, Allis Chalmers, Case, Oliver, 
Massey Harris, Ford, Ferguson, Minneapolis Moline. 
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ADD POW'R FITS THESE TRACTORS 


NEW ive POMR P10. 


Constant Speed 
Independent of 
Ground Travel 


Does auxiliary engine 
work. Stops slugging of 
pto driven machines. Fits 
Farmall H, M, Super H 
or Super M. Handles 
twice the power your 
Farmall can produce. The only con- 
tinuous pto with this 2 to 1 safety 
factor. 





NEW uit POM'R pump | 


Continuous Two Way or One Way Live 
Hydraulic System 

One way or two way operation at the touch 

of a finger. Fits both present or new equip- 

ment. Complete unit for Farmall M. Noth- 

ing else to buy. 

M and W Nine Speed Transmission 
Gives Farmalls 4 More Field Speeds 
Adds 6, 7!4,9 and 11 mph. Adds extra reverse 
and pto speed. Saves gas—saves hours! Fits 

all Farmalls! 


Drop us a Postcard for Free Literature 
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M & W GEAR CO. 
2701 Green Street 
Anchor, Illinois 
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A Friend for Ollie 
(Continued from page 58) 


It was a place of serene beauty. 
The grave was covered with a car- 
pet of well tended grass. On its 
glossy face the grave marker bore 
the single inscription, “Sarah.” 


“You know, Sarah,” he mused 
aloud, “it’s nice to have a boy in 
the house again. Ollie’s just as 
happy as if Bennie was back. This 
is a good boy, Sarah. Ollie and me 
both think so. Wish you could see 
them over yonder together.” 


From the fence came the sound 
of a shot, then another, and a shout 
of success. The old man could see 
Ollie’s head and tail as he raced 
through the tall grass to retrieve the 
game. Then the two of them were 
running toward the house. The old 
man walked to meet them. 


It was obviously the boy’s first 
game. He took great pride in clean- 
ing it, and while it cooked, he care- 
fully cleaned and polished the rifle. 
After the meal he helped Uncle 
Dave with the dishes and was then 
persuaded to lie down to rest on 
the cot in the bedroom. There, 
tired from his exertions of the night 
before and contented with thoughts 
of his new-found, though tempo- 
rary, pleasures, he fell into a deep, 
restful sleep. 

It was late afternoon when Jerry 
awoke. He was alarmed when he 
realized he had lowered his guard. 
He ran to the window that offered 
a view of the barn. The car was 
still there. He could see Uncle Dave 
doing the evening chores. When he 
joined him at the barn, however, he 
was still a little defiant as though 
the man had betrayed him by let- 
ting him fall asleep. 

Uncle Dave had already milked, 
but he took the time to introduce 
Jerry to Maggie, the cow. Then, in 
the chickenyard the boy’s restraint 
fell away again as he laughed with 
the old man at the antics of the 
fowls as they scrambled to eat from 
his hand. 

When the simple duties were 
finished they retired to the shade 
of the porch where Uncle Dave lit 
his pipe and began to tell stories 
about the history of the county. 
Ollie lay near with his head resting 
on Jerry’s thigh. The old man fell 


into a brief silence, then, simply, 
he began to tell about Bennie. 


Bennie was Uncle Dave’s grand- 
son. He had lived in the North, 
but when he was six his parents had 
begun to send him to spend his 
summers with his grandparents. 
The visits had continued until ‘last 
summer when Bennie had been 14. 
That fall, shortly after he had re- 
turned home, an automobile acci- 
dent had taken the whole family. 
Sarah had lived only a few months 
after the loss. 


Jerry found that he envied Ben- 
nie. The boy thought of his own 
home that was destroyed by un- 
happy parents while he was very 
young. A strong desire arose with- 
in him to tell the old man about 
his past. 

“Jerry,” said the old man, and 
there was a strange tenderness in 
his voice, “you haven’t got anyone 
and neither have I. Why don’t 
you stay here? Be my boy.” 


He paused and drew on his pipe. 


“I saw the other day that there’s 
going to be a carnival over at the 
county seat. Me and Bennie never 
missed one. Id like mighty well to 
have you if you want to stay.” 


“You won't want me. There’s 
something I’ve got to tell you. It 
will change you and everything.” 


His hand sought the dog that lay 
beside him and he twisted his fin- 
gers in the fur. He wanted to pull 
away when he felt Uncle Dave's 
hand on his shoulder. 


“No, Jerry, nothing’ll change.” 
He gave the thin shoulder a final 
pat and turned to walk slowly up 
the path to the big oak. 


Uncle Dave stood beside Sarah’s 
grave. His pipe made a faint glow 
in the darkness. 

“Sarah,” there was tenderness in 
his voice, “that boy’s going to tell 
me about it. It'll take a lot of cour- 
age, but he'll be starting out square 
with the world and with himself.” 


He turned to go back to the 
porch where the boy was waiting, 
and he paused to add: 

“You're going to be just as glad 
as me and Ollie to have him.” 





MEET THE AUTHOR 


Robert Virgil, author of “A Friend for Ollie,” writes that this 








For better health 


GET MOR 
WATER 


with a General Motors 

















Protect your health with running 
water. There’s no need to scrimp 
with an automatic Delco Water 
System. You'll have all the running 
water under pressure you can use 
in the kitchen, bath or laundry, for 
every possible home or farm need. 

Delco Water Systems are General 
Motors engineered to deliver every 
gallon promised or more, year 
after year. 


For a FREE Water Survey, call your 
nearest Delco Dealer. Or for FREE 
illustrated literature write Dept. PF, 
Delco Appliance Division, General 
Motors Corp., Rochester 1, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
WATER 
S¥STEMS 


Manufacturers of 
Delco Burners, Boilers, 
Conditionairs 
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Mlle: 
TO PAINT LIKE AN EXPERT 





FREE BOOK —“How to Doa Good Paint Job”’ \ 
Send card (and name of your retailer, if 
you wish) to Baker Brush Co., Inc., 83 
Grand St., New York City 13 


B AMERICA’S FINEST PAINTING TOOLS 
ad 





What's An “Action Ad“? 


Whether you operate a large business or a 
small farm, a “powerful little Action Ad” in 
The Progressive Farmer’s Classified columns 
can act as your personal salesman. It will call 
on thousands of prospects for almost anything 
you have to sell. You will be pleasantly as- 
tounded at the profitable response. Have this 
experience for yourself by placing one in the 
mext issue! Write to The Progressive Farmer 
for order blanks . . . . no obligation—lots of 
opportunity! 
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was his first effort at fiction. Virgil was born in Oklahoma and 
raised in Texas. His home is Antlers, Okla., now—“noted for 
some of the finest people on earth, beautiful country, good fishing, 
and tornadoes,” he points out. 


Although only 33 years old, Virgil has a background of varied 
experiences. He spent three and a half years overseas in World 
War II. After attending Texas A. & I. College, Kingsville, he 
has done newspaper and police work along with other jobs. 


“My main ambition in life,” he says, “is to be able to remain in 
Antlers and keep track of these mayapples and dogwood trees.” 














WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 













$j) PUMP WATER FAST! 


DRAIN CELLARS, WASH TUBS, CISTER 
IRRIGATE, FILL TANKS, DRAW WELL WA’ i] 
Pumps 2400 GPH. — 1500 GPH. from 25’ well 
6 GPH. 75° high. Sturdy, Rustproof Alloy Metal. Three Blast 
Impelier. %” Inlet—2” Outlet. Threaded for $ 95 
pipe. Uses % to % HP. Motor. ironclad guarantee. 5 
Send Check, M.0. of C.0.D. Add 50¢ west of Mississippi. 


FREE Catalogue — Large Centrifugal Pumps. Gee 

Pumps — Deep ond Shallow Well Pumps — Sump P “NY 

MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPAN 
SWEDESBORO 56K NEW JERSEY 
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TOXAPHENE HELPS 
FARMERS BOOST 
{| COTTON YIELDS 


with late season control 








Many farmers are finding that insecticide applica- 
an tions in late season bring enough extra cotton to 
more than pay for the entire season’s poisoning 





nin 
simp program. And top producers everywhere agree that 
ning toxaphene is the ideal insecticide for dependable 
ae protection all season long. 
— Toxaphene dusts or sprays are economical and 
gee! provide the quick control of boll weevils, boll- 
worms, and leafworms that is important in late 
sill season. Toxaphene’s residual action gives you the 
rane long-lasting protection your cotton needs between 
ner applications. Toxaphene continues to work even dur- 
OrkK. 


ing changeable weather. 
Don’t take chances at this late date. Be sure you 
have a supply of toxaphene insecticides on hand. 








TOXAPHENE PROTECTS TOP CROP—Minga Lawrence, who farms 
near Greenwood, Mississippi, examines his high-yielding cotton. 
“We used toxaphene all the way through 1953, and found that it 
controlled boll weevils and bollworms very satisfactorily,” says 
Mr. Lawrence. Control of insect pests in late season protects bolls 
at top of plants—to add extra pounds of lint per acre. 








| ° HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
941 King St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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TOXAPHENE ON FIRST BALE—Ray Barnick, left, Mission, Texas, shown with the first bale of U.S. 
cotton. On the right is G. W. Anderson, Valley Growers Co-op, insecticide supplier. Winner of 
the first bale contest for three years in a row, Mr. Barnick, like leading growers everywhere, uses 
toxaphene throughout the season to protect his cotton, and help produce maximum yields. 
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TOXAPHENE FOR LONGER PROTECTION — Royce Calhoun, Vienna, Georgia, is one of Dooly 
County’s top cotton producers. He reports that more and more farmers in his area are turning to 
toxaphene insecticides. ‘We get better results with toxaphene,” he says. “‘It lasts longer and 
does a better job than any dust we’ve used.” 






Naval Stores Department 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga., Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas, Los Angeles, Raleigh 


NX54-23 
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you save 3 ways with this big... 





SGVC MONCY ece 


You get genuine Alemite 
equipment at a price never 
before equalled! 


job better — faster! 


Lasts 





Here’s the second step to savings! 
New... fast...leader pump 


Say “good-bye” to messy, time-consuming 
hand filling of grease guns. This pump fills 
gun in just ten strokes—and shuts off auto- 
matically! New, non-tilting follower plate 
completely empties a 25-pound pail—no lu- 
bricant wasted. Loader handle returns to 
“down” position for easy carrying. Sturdy 
cover clamps directly to pail. 


out in 





When you are busiest, when 
your equipment needs lubri- 
cation most, these tools do the 


save time... 


You've got a lot of money tied 
up in your machinery—protect 
it the SURE Alemite way! 


Lubrication Protection Begins Here! 
Alemite farm lubricant 


Specially compounded for farm use, Alemite 
Pressure Gun Lubricant guards against dan- 
gerous corrosion that roughens metal, pits 
bearings, increases wear. Alemite Pressure 
Gun Lubricant is a true “solidified oil,” pro- 
tects better because it contains no fillers. 


longer because it contains famous 


“AO-1 for better lubrication protection.” 


Ba 





ALeMité | 


Lupe rcaNnt 


And now — the time-saving payoff! 
New...sealed lever gun 


Delivers a big shot of grease — rast! Can’t 
leak because gun is completely sealed. Lu- 
bricant stays “refinery clean.” All common 
causes of gun failure completely eliminated! 
No air pockets—no dirt or grit in lubricant — 
no fouled check valves, no follower rod to 
bend. Bright red finish—so you can’t lose it 


the field. Extra long extension for 


hard-to-reach fittings. 


BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR FARM USE — 


and priced to save you money! See 


NEED FITTINGS? 

Be sure they are genuine Alemite 
fittings! Fittings may look a lot alike 
on the outside, but inside there are 


ie 





\ the press! 





ALEMITE a= 


World's Leader in Farm Lubrication 


your equipment dealer soon! 


important differences. Insist on the 
criginal, genuine Alemite Fittings. 
Available in packages of 6, 12, 25, 
50, and 100 or in bulk. 






ou 


STEWART 
UR 





ALEMITE, Dept. B-84 

1828 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send me my FREE copy of the new, com- 
plete Alemite catalog with further information on the new 
Lever Gun and Loader Pump. 








State. 





New Alemite Farm Catalog. Name_ 
Valuable information on farm 

lubrication. Also more infor- Address 
mation about the Lever Gun Ci 

and Loader Pump. FREE! Y. 


save equipment... 












For a Sport That's Different, Try 


Frog Gigging 





By EARL FRANKLIN KENNAMER 
Hunting and Fishing Editor 


HE deep Gar-rump! of bullfrogs 

boomed from every direction. I 
picked up the bright reflection of 
five pairs of frog eyes with one short 
sweep of my headlight and signaled 
my partner, the lake owner, to skull 
the boat slowly to the first frog 
squatting on the bank. I kept the 
strong light beam fixed on the glow- 
ing eyes, and when my gig was a 
foot from the frog, I nailed him. 
Twenty minutes later I swapped 
seats with the lake owner. We quit 
when we collected what we consid- 
ered were enough frogs for a couple 
messes of fried frog legs; and we 
hadn’t covered more than half the 
lake shoreline. 


“Frogs as a source of sport in my 
lake never impressed me before,” 
my companion told me after we had 
finished eating a platterful of the 
crisp, white meat. “T'll certainly 
take advantage of the frog popula- 
tion from now on.” 


If you live near a pond, lake, or 
fair-sized stream and don’t gig frogs, 
you're missing 
something. Frog- 
ging doesn’t re- 
quire expensive 
equipment—just a 
light, frog spear 
and handle, boat 
and paddle, a tow 
sack, and a part- 
ner. And be sure 
to check possible 
state regulations 
on frog catching. 

The best light 
is one you can 
fasten to your cap 
or hat so you can 
have both hands free. You have 
a choice of the miner’s carbide light 
or the electric headlight with bat- 
tery case that clips to your belt. 
Carry along plenty of carbide or an 
extra set of batteries. I like the 











4-prong gig, but the 3-prong spear 








“Horace sent me out of the 
kitchen. He’s cooking some 
sort of a surprise for supper.” of 


is probably more popular. An 8- or 
10-foot bamboo pole makes the best 
balanced handle for your gig. 


You could get by without a boat 
and, consequently, a companion if 
your frogging water is only 2 or 3 
feet deep. I have always used a 
boat since the time I stepped un- 
expectedly from a 2-foot water 
depth into a 10-foot stump hole. 


In searching for frogs, have your 
partner move the boat along slowly 
as you sweep the shoreline with 
your light. Every frog will be easy 
to spot because his eyes will shine 
when the light beam hits them. 
Don’t get in a hurry, and keep as 
quiet as possible! Any sudden noise 
and your frog will hop into water. 


Ease up to the frog. Keep your 
light pinned on him and your gig 
ready. When your spear points are 
1 to 3 feet from the frog, stab him. 
Pull him loose, kill him quickly, and 
drop him into your wet tow sack. 
You won’t get all frogs you go after, 
because some will take to the water 

before you get 

" within range and 

some you'll miss. 

You'll have best 

results on hot, 

still nights. Cool 

weather appal- 

ently keeps frogs 

from coming out 
in numbers. 

Cut off the frog 
legs and skin 
them. You can get 
extra meat by 
skinning the backs 
larger frogs. 

Keep meat ic 
until ready to cook. Rollin seasoned 
cornmeal. Fry in hot fat and watch 
legs “jump” until done and tender. 
(If the “jumping” disturbs yout 
cook, pull leaders out. Editor.) Bull- 
frog meat tastes like a cross be 
tween good fried chicken and fish. 


_ ‘as —, ’ 
Rita. 
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What makes 


a Lucky 


taste better? 


“IT'S TOASTED” 


to taste better! 


You, better than anyone else, know that bet- 
ter taste begins on the farm. For example, 
Luckies’ better taste stafts with fine tobacco. 
Lucky Strike means fine tobacco. Then, that 
tobaccois toasted to taste better.“Jt’s Toasted” 
—the famous Lucky Strike process—brings 
Luckies’ fine tobacco to its peak of flavor... 


tones up this light, mild, good-tasting tobacco 
to make it taste even better—cleaner, fresher, 
smoother. That’s our story pure and simple: 
a Lucky tastes better because it’s the cigarette 
of fine tobacco... and “Jt’s Toasted” to taste 
better. So, Be Happy—Go Lucky. Enjoy the 
better-tasting cigarette ... Lucky Strike. 





LUCKIES TASTE BETTER 


Cleaner ... Fresher . . . Smoother 


+ 


SD EN 
©A. T. Co. PRODUCT OF She American SobaceoLompany AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 
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Lookin and Listenin’ », ceavces acexanver 


Our lineup of good shows MOVIE CUES 


for August includes a popular The Student Prince—A_ beautiful 

operetta, a seagoing drama, voice . . . a charming, light operetta 
a program of spiritual guidance, 1 a lovely lady. . . . These ingre- 
dients make up a never-fail recipe for 
good family entertainment. The Stu- 
to put on your “must” list. dent Prince himself is doubly appeal- 


and other things you'll want 


ing, as he possesses the limitless tenor 
voice of Mario Lanza and the princely 
person of Edmund Purdom. Ann 
Blyth, the prince’s first true love, is 
an innkeeper’s coquettish daughter. 


The Caine Mutiny—One of the most 
gripping navy films you'll ever see. 
First a best seller, then a Broadway 
hit, now one of the year’s finest movies, 
the Caine Mutiny modernizes the old 
mutiny theme. Humphrey Bogart plays 





Get continuous protection 
against these diseases! 


Millions of chickens have proved that continuous “HIGH LEVEL” feeding 
of AUREOMYCIN is profitable! 


Scores of tests have shown that this method of feeding “heads off” 
disease — reduces mortality — increases market weights of broilers —im- 


proves hatchability and egg production—saves feed— gives poultrymen 


HIGHER PROFITS! 


No other antibiotic equals AUREOMYCIN in its ability to suppress 
MORE disease - producing germs! AUREOMYCIN at continuous “high 


levels” provides internal sanitation . . . helps your poultry combat disease 
germs! 


Talk to your feed dealer—or mixer—and have him advise you on 


the “HIGH LEVEL” AUREOMYCIN program that best suits your needs, 





Ganamid 


Fine Chemicals 


american Cyanamid company 
Fine Chemicals Division 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20. N. Y. 


*Trade-Mark 








a dynamic role as the fanatical] 
Captain Quegg, a victim of battle 
strain. Van Johnson is a lieuten- 
ant who saves the ship in a hur- 
ricane by disobeying orders, and 
Jose Ferrer is the quick-witted 
lawyer at the court martial. 





ie, 


Lovely Ann Blyth stars as 


Kathie in The Student Prince. 
© by Universal Pictures Co, 


Top Favorites — The following 
movies are currently recommend- 
ed by Parent’s Magazine (P), Time 
(T), Newsweek (N), and National 
Parent-Teacher (A): 


ANTP: Knock on Wood; Exec- 
utive Suite; Conquest of Everest; 
Go, Man, Go. . . . TPA: Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, Rhap- 
sody, Knights of the Round Table, 
Glenn Miller Story, Rob Roy.... 
NPT: Prince Valiant, Escape 
From Fort Bravo. ... NP: Easy 
to Love. . . . PA: Heidi, Rose 
Marie, Out of This World. ... 
PT: The Robe. . . . NT: Martin 
Luther. . . . TA: The Caine Mu- 
tiny. ... P: Man With a Million, 
John Wesley. 


RADIO NEWS 


If you’ve been missing Voice of 
Firestone, formerly heard over 
NBC, you'll find it on ABC Mon- 
day evenings.. The famed _half- 
hour of music features a_ well 
known guest musician each week 
along with the 50-member Fire- 
stone orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Howard Barlow. Monday 
evenings at 7:30 EST (6:30 CST). 


Spiritual uplift and Christian 
guidance for daily living are the 
products of the inspirational mes- 
sages and music on The Protestant 
Hour. This Sunday feature brings 
into your home the teachings of 
leading ministers over the South. 
See your local schedule. 


. TV VIEWS 


On TV they're even funnier 
than ever. . . . That’s our tip to 
you on the Burns and Allen Show 
each Monday night. Gracie, who 
would probably scramble an egg 
backwards, is a genius at getting 
herself, husband George, and 
everybody else hopelessly con- 
fused. CBS-TV, Tuesday evenings 
at 10 EST (9 CST). 


A whole hour of good drama 
is yours for the viewing on The 
United States Steel Hour on alter- 
nate Tuesday nights. Popular 
stars of TV, stage, and screen sup 
ply the cast for the excellent tele- 
plays produced by the Theatre 
Guild. ABC-TV alternate Tuesday 
evenings at 8:30 EST (7:30 CST). 
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What Farmers Are Asking 


Pasture Mowing Profitable 


“Just how valuable is mowing 
pasture to increase quality and 
quantity of grazing?” 

When moisture is available, 
dipping and fertilization stimu- 
late new growth. Young plants 
are much more nutritious and pal- 
atable than older plants. Mowing 
also aids in weed and brush con- 
trol, leaving more moisture and 
plant food in the soil for good 
forage production. 


Control for Screwworms 


“What can I do to prevent losses 
from screwworms?” 


During the fly season, all cuts 
and wounds should be _ treated 
with either Smear EQ-335 or US 
Smear 62. The EQ-335 Smear 
kills both screwworms and adult 
flies. Newborn calves and pigs 
should be checked carefully for 
screwworm infestations. 


Kill Sprouts in August 


“At what time of year is it eas- 
iest to kill hardwood sprouts in 
pastures or elsewhere?” 


August. Poisons seem to be 
most effective at this time and 
stumps sprout less. 


Budworms in Late Corn 


“How can I prevent damage 
caused by budworms in late corn 
and grain sorghum?” 


Dust bud or corn or grain sor- 
ghums when in full bloom with 
toxaphene, DDT, or similar poi- 
sons. Repeat in 10 days. Do not 
feed either of these for 30 days 
after last application. 


Hogs Need Water 


“How much water do pigs and 
hogs need during summer?” 


At least a quart for each pound 
of feed they eat should be pro- 
vided. Where plenty of fresh, 
clean water is available at all 
times, they will gain faster and 





Termite Error Corrected 


DirECTIONS were given 
for mixing 2 per cent DDT 
for termite control on page 
| 46 of our June issue. It 
should have been 5 per cent 
DDT. The first paragraph 
of item 3 should have read: 


Mix chemicals. Dissolve 
2% pounds of technical DDT 
or 5 pounds of wettable 

| DDT powder to 6 gallons of 
| No. 2 fuel oil. 

Dr. Arant says 2 per cent 
DDT will give satisfactory 
control for possibly two 
years or so. However, 5 per 
cent will give protection for 
six to eight years. 

We are very sorry this er- 
ror occurred. 





at lower cost. They should have free 
and easy access to water at all times. 


Pasture Fertilizer 


“How should I fertilize my clover- 
grass pasture?” 


Because in such pasture phosphate 


and potash is removed by the grass 
and the clover, a late-summer or early- 
fall application of potash and _ phos- 
phate will help the clover in such a 
mixture. Have soil test made to indi- 
cate amount and proportion needed. 


Get Supplies Cheapest Way 


“Is it generally cheaper to get your 
farm supplies from supply stores or 
borrow money for these purchases?” 
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Usually one may borrow money to 
advantage from banks or money-lend- 
ing institutions for short-term credit. 
Supply stores must generally charge 
more than interest on borrowed money. 


Making Soybean Hay 


“When should soybeans be cut for 
best quality and quantity of hay?” 


When the pods are grown, but only 
about half filled out. 




















Let us recommend a reliable painting contractor. 














Tested for Your Protection. ..A most 
exacting testing procedure through every 
step of manufacture assures maximum 
beauty and protection in SWP House 
Paint. Laboratories in every Sherwin- 
Williams factory are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of absolute quality control of 
every gallon produced. 


White and Colors That Last... All 
over the country Sherwin-Williams main- 
tains test stations where house paints of 
every type are exposed to years of weather 
and wear. SWP white that stays whiter 
and SWP colors that maintain their 
brilliance are the direct result of this 
painstaking research, 


Ease of Application Assured... Invent- 
ed by Sherwin-Williams Testing Labora- 
tories, this instrument, known as the High 
Shear Viscometer, is an extraordinary 
development which measures the brush- 
ing qualities of paint, scientifically. This 
testing procedure has made possible 
the superior brushing qualities in SWP 
House Paint which insure remarkable 
ease of application. 


a 


Sy M 
ERwin -WiiliA 
“7 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS sw? 




















It pays to be “‘choosy”’ when you select the brand 
of exterior paint to be used on your buildings. 
The slight difference in cost between world- 
famous SWP® House Paint and house paint of 
ordinary quality pays for years of extra wear and 
is one of the wisest economies you can make. 

In 1953, Sherwin-Williams SWP House Paint 
was used to paint more homes in America than 


any other brand. Why? Continuous research in 


Sherwin-Williams Testing Laboratories, and in 


the field has insured constant improvement and 
the top-quality performance of SWP. You'll be 
money ahead when you discover there 7s a 


difference in house paints! 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
1286 Midland Building 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Please send me your free booklet, “The Home 











Decorator’’. 
Na me 
Address 


‘ House paint y 





City 


HOUSE PAINT 


Go fo the store that displays 


Zone or R. R. State 










this famous trade-mark... 
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Here’s where Ferguson 
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gets weight 


Ferguson actually gains weight 
from the soil itself! 

By its unique linkage and built- 
in hydraulic control, the Ferguson 
System unites tractor and imple- 
ment. The result is a single, super- 
efficient farm machine, with the 
implement weight adding traction. 

But more important, the sod/’s 
massive weight on the plow, plus 
the suck of the implement, is 
carried to the rear wheels and also 
adds tractive weight. This is done 
by the Ferguson linkage and hy- 
draulic system... which makes 
Ferguson different! 

As soil changes, tractive weight 
changes. Through the Ferguson 
System, heavier soil adds traction. 
In lighter soil, traction is lessened. 

This remarkable method of 
adjusting tractive weight auto- 
matically, as needed, eliminates the 
need to build excess weight into 
the tractor. You never waste fuel 
pulling an oversized tractor over 
the ground. 

If you’ve judged this low-cost, 
compact tractor on “size” alone, 
you need proof that Ferguson can 
be a 3-plow tractor. That’s why 
we urge you to take advantage of 
the free offer on the right. 





Ferguson Side-Delivery Rake lifts hay 
with a feather-touch action and delivers 
it in half the usual distance, to form 
light, fluffy, even-curing windrows. 
Tractor mounted and finger tip con- 
trolled, it lifts for fast, easy transport 
and sharp turns. Operates safely at high 
speeds. Ask your Ferguson Dealer! 





Get a sample of Ferguson System 
farming! Simply print your name 
and address in the margin and mail 
this ad to Ferguson, Racine, Wisconsin. 
We'll send an expert to your farm to 
give you a generous sample of the 
Ferguson “30” doing your big jobs! 


YOU’LL SEE MORE AND MORE OF THE 





Ferguson 30 


SEE YOUR FERGUSON DEALER FIRST! 





How To Install 


An LP Gas System 


Planning to put in an LP gas system this fall or winter? 
Here are installation pointers well worth following. 


By W. S. ALLEN, Texas Extension Service 


HE term “LP” gas 

may be new to you. 
“Butane system” is the 
common name used in 
many areas. The “LP” 
stands for “liquefied 
petroleum.” It may be 
a combination of sev- 
eral gases, depending 
on area and dealer. 

Check these things 
when you install an 
LP gas system in your 
home or buildings: 


1. Find out what your state re- 
quirements are, and what agency is 
the local authority. Follow such 
regulations to the letter. In addi- 
tion, recommendations of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
and National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation afford a guide for safety. 


new a 


2. A very important safety re- 
quirement involves the storage 
tank. Install all cylinders, drums, 
tanks, and control equipment out- 
side and, preferably, well away 
from any building. Regulations will 
vary as to whether the tank must 
be buried or set above ground. 
Piping or tubing should be well 
supported and protected. Make 
provision for contraction and ex- 
pansion of tubing or pipes. Use 
only pipe compounds resistant to 
action of LP gases. Remember your 
gas piping should not be used as a 
ground for any electrical system. 

8. Check, test, and prove that all 
gas piping is free of leaks prior to 
actual use. Do not make this test 
with a flame. Use a manometer or 





Look for this seal 
of approval on your 


other approved equip- 
ment. When any ap- 
pliance is disconnect- 
ed from an outlet, be 
sure it is capped gas- 
tight. Do not cap the 
gas outlet with tin 
caps, wooden plugs, 
corks, or other make- 
shift items. 

4. Use only appli- 
ances approved by the 
American Gas Associ- 
ation (A.G.A.) or your 
state approving authority. Ap- 
proved appliances will carry a tag 
similar to one shown. Install exact- 
ly according to manufacturer’s di- 
rections. Have a competent serv- 
iceman or dealer service controls, 
burners, and piping. 


ppliance. 


5. Remember that air for com- 
bustion is very important in the in- 
stallation of gas appliances. Pro- 
vide enough ventilation for appli- 
ances in tight-walled rooms. Be 
sure that attic fans, kitchen exhaust 
fans, or fireplace drafts do not im- 
pair satisfactory appliance opera- 
tion. All appliances should be 
placed to provide recommended 
minimum clearances. (See table 1.) 


6. Vent all gas-fired appliances 
such as furnaces, water heaters, re- 
cessed heaters, clothes driers, and 
incinerators. Besides being a safety 
feature, it helps prevent “sweating” 
by removing excess moisture re- 
leased in burning of gases. Be sure 
appliances are vented with enough 
clearance from walls or other com- 
bustible surfaces. (See table 2.) 

















2 Distance from walls or framing 
Appliance 
Jacket sides and rear| Projecting flue boxes 

Warm Air Circulators 6 inches 2 inches 
Radiant Heaters 6 inches 2 inches 
Wall Heaters Flush — 
Gas Steam and Hot 

Water Radiators 6 inches 2 inches 
Water Heaters 

(underfired—insulated) 2 inches -—— 
Range (uninsulated) 6 inches 1 inch 
Range (insulated) About 3 inches 1 inch 
Furnaces (check ap- 

proving authority’s 

recomendations) 6 inches 6 inches 











Table 1 shows usual minimum clearances of appliance from walls. 























Distance of flues from walls or framing 

Appliance Metal flue | Approved type of noncombustible, 
noncorrosive material 
Warm Air Furnace 6 inches Usually 1 inch (check rating) 
Water Heater 6 inches Usually 1 inch (check rating) 
Space Heater 6 irtches Usually 1 inch (check rating) 
Floor Furnace 9 inches Check type and regulations 
Incinerator 18 inches Not permitted 














Table 2 shows minimum flue or vent clearance from walls or framing: 
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You get full grazing value from 
when you C/0¢¢ fence large 


Gooo farm management calls for cross 
fencing of large pasture acreage for better 
crop and cattle control. By dividing the 
land into several smaller units, cattle can 
be regularly rotated from one unit to an- 
other for maximum grazing efficiency. 
While they’re grazing one area, the 
others can be fertilized and allowed a few 
weeks to come back. In this way you get 
full value from each stand of grass for the 
entire pasture. Cattle cannot completely 


ravage the pasture, and you’ve always 
got a healthy new area for them to move 
to. 

Cross fencing permits quicker, easier 
cattle control. Stock can be rounded up 
faster, with less help. 

So profits are boosted in two ways. 
First, pastures are protected and are 
more productive. Second, cattle can be 
handled more easily, at less cost. 

Be sure you get the best fence to get 


USS American Fence 
USS Tenneseal V-Drain Rooting 


pastures 


rs 


“b 
! 
iE 
> 


a Ny Ba 


the most from your new layout... USS 
American Fence. There’s more American 
Fence in use than any other brand... 
it must be good! Farmers all over the 
South rely upon it for added years of 
service at very low upkeep cost. Look for 
these important signs of a good fence: 


Hinged Joints—turn with pressure 
Tension Curve—keeps the line wires taut 


Heavy Galvanizing—for extra years 
of service 


Full Gauge Wires—for strength and resiliency 


Accurate Spacing—evenly distributes tension 
and strength 


See your USS Dealer for more details 
and fence layout suggestions. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 


DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 

















Shallow Well 
Today ?... 


Deep Well 
in the Future ? 


ui 7 ry >, 





your answer is 
DEMPSTER 
Convert-o-jel 
the Water System 
that does both! 


For less than the usual price of a 
single-purpose jet pump you can 
now have a complete, high- 
quality electric jet water system 
which can be quickly converted 
from shallow to deep well opera- 
tion. Famous Dempster Convert- 
o-jet delivers up to 600 gal. of 
water an hour... gives you up 
to 50 Ibs. pressure . . . is so 
compact that it will fit under 
the kitchen sink. A COMPLETE 
PACKAGE UNIT! To change 
from shallow well to deep well, 
you merely remove jet unit from 
pump, replace with pipes and 
attach jet unit to operate at bot- 
tom of well. Convert-o-jet gives 
you top efficiency at lowest cost! 











Water 







System Dea 
free Convert-o- 


or write 


DEMPSTER 


MILL MFG. CO. 


Beatrice, Nebraska 
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“She won’t touch a drop of water un- 
less it’s piped with CARLON*” 





* THE PLASTIC PIPE WITH THE STRIPE 








You can have late roasting ears if you 
irrigate and guard against insect damage. 


In Late Summer, Irrigate or Mulch for 


Greater Garden Yields 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor 


ATE summer and fall gardening 

is always harder than spring gar- 
dening. If you are equipped to irri- 
gate, you can largely overcome this 
difficulty. Even careful mulching 
will go a long way to help. If you 
cannot irrigate or mulch, plant on 
branch bottoms or other low places. 


You can expect twice to many 
times the yield with irrigation dur- 
ing drouths that you would get 
without it. At the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station sweet corn yield 
more than doubled. At the experi- 
ment station in southeast Missouri, 
an inch of water increased snap- 
bean yield 70 per cent. Two appli- 
cations of an inch of water each in- 
creased sweet corn yields 150 per 
cent, cucumber yields 400 per cent. 


This is last call for planting such 
frost-tender vegetables as snap- 
beans, table peas, and squash. You 
can plant these later in extreme 
lower South or Gulf Coast regions. 


Anywhere in the South plant 
these now: beets, carrots, collards, 
lettuce, mustard, onion sets, rad- 
ishes, Swiss chard, cabbage, tur- 
nips, rutabagas, Chinese cabbage. 

Remember these things about 
sawdust, raw or decayed: 

1. It makes a good mulch for 
vegetables, fruits, shade trees, flow- 
ers, and shrubbery. 

2. Even raw pine saw- 





putting iton. Use 7 pounds nitrate 
of soda, or half this amount ammo- 
nium nitrate, to 100 pounds saw- 
dust. This provides nitrogen for de- 
caying sawdust. Slightly more ni- 
trogen may be needed when using 
raw or green sawdust, and less for 
well decayed. 


Gardeners are enthusiastic about 
results of mulching with sawdust 
around tomatoes, says Raymond 
Sheldrake of the Georgia Extension 
Service. He quotes one gardener as 
saying this: “No weeds to pull, and 
look how the tomatoes grow in this 
dry soil.” 

Sabadilla dust (20 per cent) will 
kill hard-shelled Harlequin cab- 
bage and squash bugs that do so 
much damage in late gardens. 

Most vegetables, especially leafy 
ones, should be used as soon as 
large enough to pick. Don’t wait 
until they are as big as those you 
find on the market. The home grow- 
er is interested in eating quality 
alone. Beans may be used as soon 
as there is a mess of them, cabbage 
before head is solid, and carrots as 
soon as they are 4-inch in diameter. 
Keep cucumbers clean to keep them 
producing. Pull radishes as soon as 
they are large enough to wash. 

To keep stored Irish potatoes 
from sprouting, dust with an Irish 
potato sprout inhibitor. There are 

several on the market. 





dust will not hurt soil. 


3. Put it on as a mulch 
only 1-inch thick. 










Get from your seedsman 
and follow the instruc- 
tions on container. Do 





4, Mix some nitrogen 
fertilizer with it before 











not use on potatoes that 
are for planting. 

















Answers to “Fun for Farm Families,” Page 40 


(Vegetable Mixup Quiz) 1. pea, 2. potato, 3. kale, 4. celery, 5. 
radish, 6. lettuce, 7. turnip, 8. onion, 9. carrot, 10. butterbean. 














Don’t Take Chances 


Stopping your car at the right time 
is more important than starting it. 
When that all important time comes 
... make sure you can stop by using 
Bowes Heavy Duty Brake Fluid... 
drive without fear of BRAKE FAILURE. 


STOP in time . . . insist on 


BRAKE 
BO ES FLUID 


CERTIFIED TO MEET 
OR EXCEED SAE 
SPECIFICATION R-71, 
HEAVY DUTY 


SURE—SAFE STOPS 


BOWES “SEAL FAST” CORP., INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 
BOWES PACIFIC CORP., RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


















BUILD YOUR OWN HOUSE OR BARN 


VENTILATING SYSTEM 











l, {Acs Hy 


Sviteer 
FVRNISHES LUMBER 














Large manufacturer's entire stock purchased—Easily installed in § Min. 
from complete instructions—Circulates 5,770 Cu. Ft. Air per Min. 
THIS HOME ASSEMBLY KIT INCLUDES: 

(1) Y% h.p., 110 volt AC 60-cycle motor. (2) 20” fan blade. (3) 2 
self-aligning bearings. (4) %” polished shaft. (5) 2 collars. (6) Pulleys 
(1) Belts. (8) Blueprints and detailed instructions. All Mdse. New & 
Guaranteeé—Shipped F.0.8. Send 10c for 1000 bargain catalog in tools, 
machine shop & hobbyists’ supplies. 


— ORDER TODAY FROM— 


T & T TOOL COMPANY 


7667 GRAND RIVER AVE. DETROIT 4, MICH. 



























Sag FARM TARPS 


LAST LONGER BECAUSE OF PATENTED 

ROPE-IN-HEM CONSTRUCTION... TAKES 

STRAIN OFF THE CANVAS; GROMMETS 
3 WON'T PULL OUT. 


ACKED BY A FACTORY 
WRITTEN GUARA 
























PATENTED 
ROPE-AN-HEM 
CONSTRUCTION 









SEE EAGLE TARPS AT YOUR LO 


MID BY # 


CAL HARDWARE STORE 


WENTEC TENT & DUCK CO 1 LOUIS 4. mMISSOUR 



















t= Bio Tombstone 


WARBL py Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 

ma of lasting beanty. Overall size, height 30 

by iar A'biie., width 18 in., thickness 6 is. Freight 

2 ouen paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free cataieg 
American Memerial Coa. Dept. Ai8, Adenia, Ba 
























Ideas for 


The Si 


Less Worms on Clean Sod 

Autopsies on spring-dropped 
calves grazing permanent sods (fes- 
cue and white clover) showed they 
had two to three times as many 
stomach worms as fall-dropped 
calves running on crimson clover 
and temporary pastures, in some 
checks at Georgia’s Experiment Sta- 
tion. Worm larvae counts per pound 
of green forage in 1952 showed: 


A415 on Permanent Fescue Sods 


Z 






48 on Crimson Clover 


8 on Rye Grass, Oots and 
Crimson Clover Mixtures 





Similar counts in 1953 showed a 
much lower worm population, but 
with a similar variation between 
crops. This evidence strongly sup- 
ports raising calves under a pasture- 
management program where sods 
are turned periodically. 


Artificial Breeding 

The Southern dairyman’s biggest 
handicap is low production per cow, 
says Lynn Copeland, University of 
Tennessee dairyman. It all goes 
back to poor cows and poor feed- 
ing. In failing to do more with arti- 
ficial breeding, he believes, the 
South is passing up an opportunity. 
He cited that less than 5 per cent 
of the milk cows in the South are 
bred artificially as compared with 
30 to 35 per cent in the North. Yet 
it is the dairyman with the small 
herd that stands to profit most by 
artificial breeding. In emphasizing 
the value of artificial insemination, 
Copeland mentioned a fine bull that 
has recently died, and yet enough 
of his semen to breed 1,000 cows 
has been stored for future use. 


Weights by Measurements 

Guessing and estimating the 
weight of cattle is sport around sale 
barns. It can also prove to be a 
valuable assist. Not all of us are 
good guessers, and our estimates 
inay be from 50 to 200 pounds off. 

Weight of cattle can be deter- 
mined by making two measure- 
ments: 1) The heart girth in inches, 
and 2) length from point of shoul- 
der to pins, in inches. Heart girth 
is squared and multiplied by the 
length. The product is divided by 
300 to give the weight in pounds. 

There are measuring tapes that 
are useful in estimating the weights 
of dairy cattle. A measurement of 
the heart girth can be read in 
pounds with measuring tapes. 












Dangers in Dirty Milk 

Of 84 animal diseases transmis- 
sible to man, 24 have to do with 
milk. This isn’t stated to scare you 
away from drinking milk, but to 
caution you to be sure it’s clean 
and from healthy cows. Dr. Gail 
Hawley, veterinarian with Charles 
Pfizer and Company, says a large 
part of septic sore throat in people 
is the result of drinking mastitis 
milk. A cow can carry mastitis in- 
fection, he says, but show no evi- 
dence in her looks or actions. Don’t 
drink milk known to contain mas- 
titis germs and don’t feed gargety 
(bloody or ropy) milk to chickens, 
hogs, or calves, Dr. Hawley cau- 
tions. To do so keeps a source of 
infection alive and spreads it around 
over the place. 


Cows Prefer Ladino 


Pastures can furnish up to 87 per 
cent of feed nutrients needed by 
milk cows during a grazing season, 
Virginia researchers found. They 
report the following yields of milk 
(4 per cent butterfat) per acre from 
different crop combinations: 


Orchard Grass- 

Ky. 31 Fescue- 
Ladino 

Alfalfa— 


Ladino 
Orchard Grass #, 


whe 








Cows preferred Ladino clover, 
always grazing it first and closest 
when given free-choice. The fes- 
cue appeared least palatable of 
plants tested. 


Antibiotics for Sick Animals 

Antibiotics are now being tried 
in water for poultry and animal dis- 
ease control. This in some cases 
works better than in feed. Sick ani- 
mals may refuse feed. If a little 
feverish, though, they will drink 
more water than usual. Antibiotics 
have a salty taste. This leads to 
higher levels of water consumption. 
Cattle eat more hay, but less grain, 
when they are getting antibiotics. 
The usual practice is to dose water 
for three days when animal has a 
sickness that antibiotics may cor- 
rect. Be sure you follow manufac- 
turer’s instructions if you try this. 
Cost of dosage varies from 30 cents 
to $1.20. Eighty per cent of anti- 
biotic production is now going into 
feed and livestock medicaments, 20 
per cent into human medicines. 
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Roll your own the easy way, with 


$ 













“Easy ? You bet Prince 
Albert rolls easy! And 
P.A. gives me a fine, 
mild, natural-tasting 
smoke besides!” 
ALLAN CRANKSHAW 
Game-farm owner 





“The test of any 
‘makin’s’ smoke is 

real flavor —and Prince 
Albert has it!” 
CLARENCE D. BURDICK 
Stock rancher 


CRIMP CUT 
ONG BURNING PIPE AN 
| CIGARETTE TORACC 


“T like the economy of 
Prince Albert roll- 
your-owns... along 
with P.A.’s wonderful 
mildness and flavor!” 


LESTER WESIGHAN 
Machine-shop foreman 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N, C. 


Tobacco as nature meant tobacco to be! 
Prince Albert’s natural flavor is held and heightened 
through P.A.’s own special process! Crimp cut, doesn’t 
blow around or dribble out the ends! 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 


P.S. from P.A.: Prince Albert’s perfect for pipes, too! 
Tune in “Grand Ole Opry’’, Saturday Nights on NBC 
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ook! An oven with 3 different uses! 


IT BROILS! Sy IT THRIFT Coos! [ a IT HOLDS MEAL 
. eS FOR 24! 


New, wider master oven. Cooks 
huge meal (see range below), 
Bakes 4 cake layers on 1 shelf, 


Food is easier to see and reach, 


New famous G-F “Focused 


I-shelf speed oven. Powersav- 
Heat” broiler uses less power than 


ing. Economical for small meals 


older types. Broils the delicious : al when you don’t need master 


“charcoal” way ‘ 
charcoa way. oven capacity, 


G-E STRATOLINER ALSO 
FEATURES A“CHEF-TYPE” 
DEEP-WELL FRYER 


. 





Fry potatoes in 7 minutes, chicken in 12, 
Automatic deep-well fryer is extra- 
powered “chef-type.”” Cooks foods crisp 
outside, juicy inside—fat is automatically 
controlled at frying temperature. When 
not needed, fryer lifts out, lets you use 
thrift cooker or 4th surface unit. 











kitchen. A row of fingertip-touch buttons 
for each unit. A different colored Tel-A- 
Cook light for each exact, unvarying heat. 
Nothing to turn or adjust. 


ext 


’ 
E..s FINEST SINGLE-OVEN SPEED-COOKING RANGE! 
All the features shown, plus: automatic oven timer, 2-speed show you. (He’s in classified phone book.) General Electric Oven is easier to clean. New Come 
. . ‘ . . : : ‘ : an ‘ Mates Dale 4 : its are tube- 
minute timer, 2 appliance outlets—1 timed, warming Company, Appliance Park, Louisville 1, Kentucky. Weekly Electric bake and broil units are “a 
. ° o.e ° 4 ’ . ~ a anc Ti ide 1e€<é 2 able 
drawer, condiment set with heated salt conditioner, fluores- price about $4.69.* Full price $459.95. New low prices based enclosed . . . slide out to clean. Remov ‘ll 
Tp ‘ ; ake uni akes it easy get at spi 
cent lamp and other G-E wonders your dealer will gladly on reduced excise tax. oan + ph ono or aes : 
* - aye : overs. No open coils. 
After small down payment, See your G-E dealer for details. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 
Speed-Cooking ranges—so fast... so clean... so dependable Every G-E range has big, wide-front ~ 
oven; “Focused Heat” broiler; remov- > 


able, cleanable oven units; hi-speed 
and EXTRA-Hi-speed Calrod® sum » 
face units; pushbutton controls. As | 
low as $191.33 or $1.96* a week. Be 


Bs 
modern . . . cook electrically. 4 








= 


AL 


° Cooks 
below ) 
L shelf. 


| reach, 


nin 12, 
extra- 
ds crisp 
:atically 
. When 
you use 


ross the * ’ : as ee ' , i. 
buttons s —— ? a &: 2 ‘ ; =F rere -/ te ~~ - rs . 
1 Tel-A- ’ = , a " — * 


ing heat. 


General 
re tube- 
movable 
at spill- 


e-front 
d® sur- recipes 


ols. As 


a LIFT DI bebslon 
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4 4 . ing such outings more enjoyable. sturdy wood, partitioned in th 
Food and Frolic: “My family has a big picnic basket middle. One side is used for pack 
° e + equipped with tin plates, knives, forks, ing food; the other for dishics, siJ- 
Picnic— Family Style spoons, salt and pepper shakers, and ver, coffeepot, towels, and ‘loths. 
a thermos bottle. Besides this we al- My brother and his family always 
P : ways carry a thermos jug filled with bring this box, well filled. i ° 
Addington family makes outdoor dinner a jolly occasion. cold water. This is to keep from drink- Another brother and his imme. 
7 : ing from untested springs or other diate family are always in posses- 
sources of water. sion of cold drinks. He puts into Ora 
EMBERS of our family live many mon meeting point for a picnic. And My brother made a large box in his the back of his car a small wash- cha 
miles apart, but most of them since we do this so often, we have own basement workshop, to pack food tub half-filled with water and 0) 
are not too distant to motor to a com- developed some fine points in mak- and dishes into. The box is made of lumps of ice; there he keeps sey- Cox 
$$ —--- --- eral kinds of soft drinks. dec 
He has a small gas stove which The 





M ‘an be put almost ¢ lace 
3 steps we take to help you get ee 


in his workshop where he keeps 


equipment when it is not in use. It pe 
makes for a hurried start, he says, to k 
for there’s nothing out of place. Pos 


Our families do not spend much : 


° 4 i time preparing sandwiches and * 
with everything you bake | ie toe hee ee 











pro 
loaves of bread or buns, eggs, and 
cheese, frankfurters, potted ham, J or, 










jellies, lettuce, pickles, tomatoes 
. ; 
“Betty Crocker ¥ ry 2, Belly Cockers 3 Steos— and other needed _ ingredients. , 








OF GENERAL MILLS Each of us prepares food as le don 
a Day a day we — wren e wants it when we get to the picnic Dot 
Medal Flour with all kinds o ground, This plan eliminates the § Lu 
bakings to insure its dependability. 4 ; oda : 
At ‘ ‘aesail : . tiresome job of food preparation Car 
; ext, we develop recipes to take which usually falls : i 
sus alls to > W > tior 
i fullest advantage of Gold i ; : the women. 
j Medal’s superior baking qualities. Sometimes we gather at the 
Then, all over the country, farm of one brother, and there we 
homemakers like you kitchen have the fun of building a fire and 
test our Gold Medal recipes. Use cooking hotdogs on the ends of 


these recipes ...SO you can get expert 


j , forked sticks, or hanging a coffee- 
results with everything you bake. » Or hanging a coffe 


pot to a pole which the men put 
up with forked sticks driven into 
the ground. 


4 

Sometimes we take skillets and 
have fish fries. Then it is neces- 
sary to improvise a furnace from 
a few loose stones, or to put two 
chunks of wood close to each 
other to keep the skillet over the 
fire and level. 

Here is our method for frying 
fish: We fill the skillets half-full 
of fat and let it get hot. We dip 
the fish in buttermilk, roll it in 
meal, and then slide it into the 
hot fat. When it is brown and 
flaky, we serve it. We save the 
fat and use it again. 





Y 
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We have one family rule which 
we have never broken: Every one 
of us helps clean up. This makes 
the task light for everyone and as- 
sures us that the ground is left as 
attractive as we found it. 


L. F. Addington. 
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“Surprise! It has a HIDDEN CRUST! 


Even between two layers of filling, the inner 
crust stays tender-crisp.” 


HIDDEN CRUST PIE 


11/2 cups sifted GOLD MEDAL Flour 3 thsp. water 

3/4 tsp. salt Chocolate cream 

1/2 cup shortening filling for 9 inch pie 
Heat oven to 475° (very hot). Mix flour and salt; cut in shortening. Sprin- 
kle water over mixture, mixing with fork until dough clings together. 





BATA AMADA SYDRAIN 3 


Book Review Leaflets 


Read our two new leaf- 
lets, Book Reviews on Cook- 
books for 365 Days of the 
Year, and Book Reviews on 
Gardening, House Plants, 
and Flower Arranging. 
Among the books reviewed 
are Time To Entertain. by 
Charlotte Turgeon; The 
Home Freezer Book For Bet- 
ter Living, by Zella Boutell; 
Gardening, by Montague 
Free; and Decorating With 
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0 EP ee, ; “ House Plants, by Ruth Gan- 
Divide dough as in picture. Round up larger Ease into pan; trim and fork edge, prick Pour in half of filling: top with “hidden non. Send 5 cents for each 
piece on lightly floured pastry cloth. Flat- well with fork. Roll smaller piece into 6 crust.” Add rest of filling. Chill. Serve topped featlat ty The Mome De 
ten and roll 1” larger than inverted 9” pan. circle. Place on inverted pan: prick well. with whipped cream and shaved chocolate. hase iia Mecueesdee 
Bake circle 8 min., shell 10 min., at 475°. partment, The Progress! 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
THIS EASY GOLD MEDAL RECIPE HAS BEEN CAREFULLY TESTED FOR EXPERT RESULTS 
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By SALLIE HILL 


“« ITTLE things mean a lot”—so goes a popular song. I am 
thinking of the fern-covered doorway I saw at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Tatum Zeigler, Master Farm Family in 
Orangeburg County, S. C. I remember an air of coolness and 
charming hospitality. 


@ Now go with me across Dixie to another Master Farm Home in 
Coahoma County, Miss. Mrs. J. P. Fisher has a penchant for 
decorating her home with bright flowers and green, glossy leaves. 
The net result makes for fragrance and freshness on a summer day. 


@ In our recent trips, we have been happy to note increased interest 
in the decoration of highways and mailboxes. “How far can we go 

in planting flowers and vines about mailboxes?” . . . “Can we attach 
mailbox planters?” These are some of the things our readers wanted 

to know. James T. Nelson, post office inspector for the Assistant 
Postmaster General gives us the answer: 

“The Post Office Department does not object to the growing of 
vines, shrubs, or other plants adjacent to rural mailbox supports, 
provided that proper approach to the box by the carrier is not prevented 
and there is no interference with the operation of the mailbox door 
or of the signal flag on the box.” 


@ See in this issue Mr. Chromaster’s attractive house plan and 

don’t miss the announcement about our new house plan book; “Easy 
Does It in Hot Weather,” by Oris Cantrell; “Porch Pleasures,” by 
Lucia Brown; “August Styles,” featuring new dress patterns; Sally 
Carter's complexion recipes; Sue Warren’s tips about food preserva- 
tion; and “Bits from Betty,” featuring a sewing contest. 


pert ee. 
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Blue Morning Glories 
By Nell Bentley 


Blue morning glories nod at dawn, 
Outside my windowpane, 

Like friends that come today 
And then tomorrow, come again. 


My hands and feet move faster 
At my work, because I know 


That with the noonday sun, my friends 
Must take their leave and go. 


Yet while they nod and speak to me, 
Swayed by the morning breeze, 

I do my work with greater cheer, 
Because of friends like these. 
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Mrs. J. P. Fisher, Coahoma County, Miss., trained 
a philodendron on an old spinning wheel. 





A doorway festooned with fern greets you at the 
J. Tatum Zeigler’s, Orangeburg County, S. C. 


A planter filled with vines makes the mailbox at- 
tractive and does not interfere with mail service. 
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+ How to be a Better Cook 


-eAND SAVE MONEY TOO! 
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1 THINK COOKING‘S FUN. Most times, 
that is. But on sultry summer days no- 
body gets in and out of the kitchen 
faster than your friend Mary Blake. 
That’s when I rely on recipes that don’t 
require a lot of cooking. Let me tell 
you about one of my favorites. 

It’s a hearty, meat-rich, wonderfully 
cooling salad that’s actually a meal in 
itself. And it’s made with whipped 
Carnation Evaporated Milk. No other 
form of milk will do. Thanks to double- 
rich Carnation, you can enjoy all the 
goodness of a whipped cream salad at 
more than a 40¢ saving. And once you 
see how easy it is to whip, you’ll want 
to make delicious—and so inexpensive— 
whipped Carnation toppings and ice 
box desserts often. Lots of people do. 









Carnation Home 
Service Director 


SOME FOLKS might ac- 
cuse me of having a 
one-track mind, be- 
cause there’s one rec- 
ipe I’m always talk- 
ing about. It’s my 
“3-Minute Cheese 


Sauce”... made with 
Carnation Milk, of 
course. Matter of fact, you just can’t 
make it with any other form of milk. 
Because of Carnation’s double-richness, 
there’s no need for flour or shortening. 
This fact — plus Carnation’s easier 
blending qualities — results in cheese 
sauce in just 3 minutes! Delicious, too. 
And simply grand over all the tender 
young green vegetables now available 
at your market. Do try it soon. 





SUMMER SUPPER 
SALAD 
(Makes about 8 servings) 


2 packages lemon 
flavored gelatin 

1 cup hot water 

1 cup undiluted 
CARNATION 
EVAPORATED MILK 

1% cup lemon juice 

1 cup chopped cooked 
ham or luncheon meat 

¥% cup chopped celery 

% cup chopped green 
onions 

2 tablespoons chopped 
green pepper 





Gracie Allen says: 


“SEND FOR MY BEAUTIFUL PARTY APRON.” 


Specially designed by 
the co-star of Carna- 
tion’s Burns & Allen 
TV show. Luxurious 
blue organdy, trimmed 
in pink, with extra- 
deep pocket. A $2.00 
value, only 50¢ with 1 
Carnation Malted Milk 
label. Write: 
Gracie Allen 


3-MINUTE 
CHEESE SAUCE 
(Makes about 2% cups) 


Simmer 1 large can 
(1% cups) undiluted 
Carnation and 4% 
teaspoon salt in sauce 
pan over low heat 
(about 2 minutes). Add 
1 cup (4 oz.) grated 
process-type cheese; 
continue stirring until 
cheese is melted, or 
about 1 minute longer. 
Serve over well-drained 
cooked green beans, 
broccoli or cauliflower. 
Also wonderful in 


| S| 





1% cup chopped stuffed Dept. R-84 Grnation 
olives Box 29-N mess 9k casseroles. For a heavier 
—_— Hollywood ce wee io 
California. amount of cheese. 





V2 teaspoon salt ° 








Dissolve gelatin in hot water; chill until slightly 
thickened (35-40 minutes). Chill Carnation in 
refrigerator tray until soft crystals form through 
milk (15-20 minutes). Whip until stiff (about 
1 minute). Add lemon juice and whip very stiff 
(about 2 minutes longer). Combine ham and 
vegetables with seasonings; fold in whipped 
Carnation and chilled gelatin. Blend well; place 
in 1% quart mold. Chill about 2 hours, or until 
firm. Unmold on platter lined with salad greens. 


To improvise a salad ring mold, butter 
the outside of a jelly glass and place 
it in the center of a deep baking dish. 


NATURALLY you’d ex- 
pect a milk that 
whips to be better in 
coffee. And it’s true. 
Millions of coffee 
lovers—myself in- 
cluded—prefer Carna- 
tion to everything 
else — even expensive 
cream. You see, Car- 
nation is not just 
rich, but double-rich! What’s more, it 
has special blending qualities not found 
in any other form of milk or cream. 
This combination adds up to coffee 
“‘creamed’’ to perfection — creamy- 
smooth in texture, extra rich in flavor 
and luscious to look at. Carnation is 
equally delicious in hot or iced coffee. 
The best way to discover this is to fill 
your cream pitcher with Carnation. 





A WORD TO MOTHERS. For over 50 years 
Carnation has set a standard for milk 
quality. 8 out of 10 mothers who feed 
their babies a Carnation formula say: 
“My doctor recommended it.” For a 
contented baby, use the milk “from 
contented cows.” 


Wherever a recipe calls for milk, use 
Carnation mixed with an equal amount 
of water. It’s still richer than all state 
standards for bottled milk. Instead of 
expensive cream, use Carnation as it 
pours from the can. 
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‘‘from Contented Cows” 








A Salad Dinner 





By SUE WARREN 


ALAD dinners or main-dish sal- 

ads are featured as the main at- 
traction for many luncheons and 
dinners. They are versatile in size, 
shape, and combination of foods. 

Fruit and vegetable salads help 
to meet the daily need for minerals 
and vitamins, while salads utilizing 
meats, cheese, and eggs add con- 
siderable protein (body building 
food) to the diet. 

For crisp, colorful, attractive sal- 
ads, follow these general tips for 
salad making: 


1. Use colors and flavors that go 
well together. 

2. Keep foods for cold salads 
crisp and cold. 

3. Leave chopped foods in pieces 
large enough that you can tell what 
they are. 

4. Drain all fruits and vegetables. 

5. Prepare salads at the last mo- 
ment possible. 

6. Toss lightly. 

7. Prevent discoloration of ba- 
nanas, apples, peaches, and pears 
by covering with lemon, orange, or 
pineapple juice. 

8. Always add salad dressing just 
before serving. 


Tuna Salad 


2 seven-ounce cans 3 hard-cooked eggs 
tuna salt and pepper to 
4 cups shredded taste 
salad greens V4 cup lemon juice 
4 medium-sized Y2 cup mayonnaise 
tomatoes 
Arrange salad greens in bottom 
of large salad bowl. Cover with 
tuna, and flank with quartered to- 
matoes and slices of hard-cooked 
eggs. Add seasonings and drizzle 
lemon juice over all. Serve with 
mayonnaise and garnish. Yield: 6 


to 8 servings. 


Melon Souffle Salad 


Y2 cup cold water 

2 tablespoons 
lemon juice 

Y% teaspoon salt 

Yz2 cup mayonnaise 

salad greens 


half a honeydew 
melon 

half a cantaloupe 

1 package lime- 
flavored gelatin 

1 cup hot water 


With a ball cutter or spoon, scoop 
out balls from melons to serve with 
salad. Remove rest of pulp with a 
spoon and dice. (Measure to be sure 
there is not more than 2% cups of 
the diced pulp.) 

Dissolve gelatin in hot water. 
Add cold water, lemon juice, salt, 
and mayonnaise. Blend well with 
a rotary beater. Pour into refrig- 





For Color and Flavor 


Home Department cover arranged 
by Lila Williamson Gilliam and 


photographed by Wray Selden. 


erator freezing tray. Quick-chill in 
freezing unit (without changing 
control) 15 to 20 minutes, or until 
firm about 1 inch from edge, but 
stiff in center. Turn mixture into a 
bowl. Whip with rotary beater un- 
til fluffy. Fold in diced melon. Pour 
into a l-quart mold or individual 
molds. Chill until firm in refrigera- 
tor (not freezing unit) 30 to 60 min- 
utes. Unmold, and garnish with 
salad greens. Serve with the chilled 
melon balls. Yield: 6 servings. 


Deviled Eggs 


3 eggs , 

2 tablespoons salad 
dressing 

Yz teaspoon salt 

Vg teaspoon pepper 

1 tablespoon cream 


Yy teaspoon pre- 
pared mustard 

Vz teaspoon 
Worcestershire 
sauce 


Put eggs in cold water in covered 
pan. Bring to a boil. Remove pan 
from range and let stand 45 min- 
utes. When eggs are cold, peel, and 
slice lengthwise through the center. 
Remove yolks, mash until smooth. 
Add seasoning. Mix well, and pile 
lightly into egg whites. Variations: 
Add pickles and celery, or substi- 
tute 1 teaspoon grated cheese. 


Use well seasoned salad dress- 
ings that suit the salad. 


French Salad Dressing 


1 teaspoon paprika 
dash cayenne 

4 onion slices 

3 garlic slices 

3 cucumber slices 


2 cups apple cider 
vinegar 
24 cup sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon white 
mustard seed 2 tablespoons 
1 teaspoon celery tomato ketchup 
seed 1 cup salad oil 
Mix all ingredients and heat to 
boiling point. Let stand until cool. 
Add onion, garlic, and cucumber. 
Let stand until next day and strain 
out onion, cucumber, and garlic. 


Add tomato ketchup and salad oil. 


Honey Fruit Salad Dressing 


Y3 cup lime or 


V3 cup salad oil 
lemon juice 


V3 cup honey 

Combine salad oil, honey, and 
fruit juice. Chill, and serve ove 
chilled fruit salad. 
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Imperial model CU-126, 12 cu. ft. capacity (above). Also available in upright model CU-196, capacity 18.6 cu. ft. 
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a Deepfreeze Upright Freezer 
saves you work and money! 


ADeepfreeze freezer can pay its way! 92% of 
the families who have owned a freezer for 5 or 
more years said, in a survey released by the Cor- 
nell School of Nutrition, that “the freezer had paid 
its way in money saved or in added convenience.” 


Home freezing may sound miraculous to many 


people, but here are some of the things it can do 
for you. 


With a Deepfreeze home freezer you can have 
“greater variety of quality food at your fingertips 


wae give you. 
feady to serve any time, at lower cost. 


You can always be prepared for unexpected 
guests, or any occasion that calls for food. 


You can enjoy this summer’s strawberries and 
corn on the cob next January—or any type of food 
any season of the year. 


You can buy in quantity, cook in quantity, make 
worthwhile savings in time, work, food and money. 


Don’t miss the pleasure, convenience and econ- 
omy that a genuine Deepfreeze home freezer can 


Don’t delay! See them today—at your friendly 


You can shop less often—only in nice weather. 


Deepfreeze appliance dealer’s store. 


Deepfreeze 


HOME 


APPLIANCES 


Makers of genuine Deepfreeze Home Freezers, Refrigerators, Room Air Conditioners, Electric Ranges 


and Water Heaters, Also sold by authorized dealers in Canada, 


Look 
the trade-name of, freezer 


ES 





Send for this 
beautiful 
book on home 
freezing. 
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Imperial model C-146 shown, capacity 13.59 
cu. ft. 5 other chest models available from 
7.67 to 23.71 cu. ft. capacity. 


Deepfreeze—Pioneer of Freezers 
Backed by the experience that pioneered 
anindustry, a genuine Deepfreeze freezer 
is your assurance of dependability. 
Available in''chest’’ and "upright" models. 


Deepfreeze Home Appliances, Dept. PF-854 
| North Chicago, Illinois 

j Gentlemen: 

Send “Invitation to Better Living,” illus- 
trated 64-page book. Tells how to select 
and prepare foods for freezing. Enclosed 
find 10¢ in coin for handling and mailing. 





Name = 





Street_ Sie Be 








| City & State 
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Now...perfect starch 





INSTANTLY 


for only a penny a quart! 


“Just swish 
NIAGARA in 
cold water...it’s 

ready to use”’ 


Produced by \ 


Corn Products 
Refining Co. 


SAVE MONEY Instant NIAGARA goes 
4 to 5 times farther than costly bottled starch 


Your iron glides easily, there are no 
hard lumps to stick to it. Every 
particle of Instant Niagara has been 
perfectly precooked ...can’t leave 
unsightly white streaks or spots, 
even on dark cottons. You get per- 
fectly lovely results. 








So easy to look your best when you 
starch with Instant Niagara. No 
stove work at all...ne cooking, boil- 
ing, straining. Niagara, an entirely 
new kind of laundry starch, dis- 
solves instantly and stays dissolved 
in cold water. What a work-saver! 
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8030—Sizes 6 to 14. Size 10: 
slip, 1% yards of 35-inch fab- 
ric; dress, 3 yards of 35-inch. 


2003—Make jacket and cap in 
tweedy cotton. Sizes 10 to 20. 
Size 16: 3% yards of 35-inch. 




















2177—To be worn with or with. 
out belt. Sizes 12 to 42. Size 
18: 4% yards of 35-inch material, 





2150—Make several of 
these kitchen stand- 
bys. Cut in one size 
from 1 yard of fabric. 


2178—Especially for the not-so- 
slender! Sizes 12 to 48. Size 18: 
% yards of 85-inch material, 


2780 — Waist sizes: 22 to 30 
inches. Any size: 1 yard fabric. 





To order, see coupon on page 88. 
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asy Does It 
in Hot Weather > 
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Whoever said, “Everyone talks 
about the weather but no one 






does anything about it,” 


RE you a weather-weary home- 

maker? Then maybe you need 
to take stock of your homemaking 
habits. Are you doing some things 
that can easily go undone? Are you 
using the right equipment to do 
things the easiest way possible? 
Are you making yourself comfort- 
able while you work? 

Knowing that Master Farmers’ 
wives can master the situation, we 
have asked them to tell us some 
of the ways they prevent hot- 
weather weariness. 


They have long since learned that 
dishes don’t have to be dried. Those 
who don’t own dishwashers just 
wash and scald the dishes and let 
them drain dry. Even the distaste- 
ful job of washing a broiler pan can 
he simplified. Just as soon as you’ve 
emptied it, dust a little powdered 
soap or synthetic detergent in it and 
cover with a wet dishcloth. Then 
when you've finished eating, a little 
hot water and a wee bit of rub- 
bing will easily clean the broiler. 

These efficient Master Home- 
makers have learned that it is not 
lazy to fold sheets and towels with- 
out ironing them. If you use a drier, 
remove the sheets when they’re just 
alittle damp, and fold while they’re 
till warm. If you’re washing an- 
other load of clothes, lay your fold- 
ed sheets on the washing machine. 
rhe heat from it will remove some 
of the wrinkles. If you line-dry your 
clothes, hang linens carefully and 
fold them as you take them down. 

You can skip ironing clothing 
made of seersucker, nylon, and some 
of the other new fabrics. For the 
line-dried clothing that you will 
ton, try sprinkling lightly with the 
garden hose before you take them 
from the line. 


The time-honored custom of pre- 
paring food in the cool of the morn- 
"ig was tops on Master Home- 
mnakers’ lists. Mrs. H. F. Ohlendorf, 
Mississippi County, Ark., says, “In 

'¢ morning I cook potatoes for 








‘lad or shred cabbage for slaw. I 
‘lso bake a ham in the morning and 


hadn’t heard of modern 


homemaking methods. 
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By ORIS CANTRELL 


it’s ready for slicing in time for our 
evening meal. I’ve learned to freeze 
chiffon cakes instead of letting them 
dry out at room temperature.” 

A cooperative meal makes cook- 
ing easy for Mrs. Maynard Me- 
guiar, Coffee County, Tenn. “A 
group of friends joins us quite often 
for pot-luck dinners,” she tells us. 

Fish for supper may mean a hot 
and smelly kitchen to some folks, 
but not to the Delmas Rushing fam- 
ily of Bulloch County, Ga. “We 
have outdoor fish fries,” Mrs. Rush- 
ing writes us. “We freeze our sur- 
plus catch in water and it’s just like 
fresh fish. I often serve a cold plate 
in hot weather. I find a cool spot 
outside to prepare my vegetables.” 

Company meals served outside 
make light work for Mrs. W. O. 
Embry, Henderson County, Ky. 
Each person carries his own food 
out to the picnic table. 

Chilled fruit juice is always in 
the refrigerator for the Edward R. 
Hicks family in Coffee County, 
Tenn. Mrs. Hicks likes to freeze 
Italian spaghetti and cookies. 


“I work at the hardest tasks early 
in the morning while it’s cool and 
before I get tired,” she said. “TI also 
plan my work so that I can work on 
the shady side of the house. When 
I get tired, if I don’t have time to 
rest, I change jobs. To cut down 
on cleaning jobs, I store unneces- 
sary furnishings and accessories.” 

Mrs. Hicks also has some ideas 
on cool sewing tricks. 

“I study my patterns carefully 
before I start,” she explains. “Then 
I sew for shorter periods, resting 
before I get too tired. I shop on 
days when stores are not crowded.” 

In selecting clothing, Mrs. C. T. 
Butler, Madison County, Ala., con- 
siders coolness and ease of launder- 
ing. She sews on rainy days and 
before weather gets hot. 

A cool screened porch becomes 
a sewing room for Mrs. Arzie A. 
Doub, Yodkin County, N. C. “In 
hot weather we wear cotton most- 
ly,” she said. 
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| launder with CLOROX 
... it gives my family 
added health protection! 
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When it’s CLOROX-clean... it’s SAFER for family health! 































CLOROX makes linens 
more than Whi 
it makes them sanitary, too! 


Clorox-clean cottons and linens are cleaner two ways: in appear- 
ance, for Clorox removes dinginess, stains, even scorch and 
mildew ...and in hygienic cleanliness, too, for no other home 
laundering product equals Clorox in germ-killing efficiency! 





And, especially important with youngsters’ laundry, Clorox deodor- 
izes... leaves sleepers, underclothes, crib sheets fresh smelling 
whether dried indoors or out. Also, thanks to an exclusive, patented 
formula, Clorox is free from caustic, extra gentle. And being a 
liquid, it contains no gritty particles to damage wash and washer. 


Keep a bottle of CLOROX in your kitchen to 
brighten and disinfect your sink! 


Yes, besides removing stains from porcelain, enamel, 
tile and linoleum surfaces, Clorox also deodorizes 
and disinfects... provides a type of non-poisonous 
disinfection recommended by hundreds of public 
health departments. See the Clorox label for many 
more work-saving and housecleaning hints. 
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“ You get all these benefits in 
,) a Clorox-clean wash! 









1. Snowy-white linens... Clorox 
l7\ removes gray and yellow dinginess., 






Mt ; 
i) 2. Bright fast colors... Clorox 


“4 removes dulling film. 







~ 3. Lovely-looking linens...Clorox 


Z removes ugly stains, even scorch 
4) and mildew. 






) 4, Fresh, clean-smelli. j 
} » -smelling |, 
Clorox deodorizes, a 











% 5. Sanitary linens. 
14’ most efficient germ-ki 


Wi 


--Clorox is the 
ler of its kind, 
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Golden Honey Flavor 
osts SUGAR CRISP 
















IT'S DANDY ! 


IT's CRISP! IT'S 
HONEY-AND-CANDY 


OR EAT IT 


HEALTHFULLY 
WHOLESOME — 
JUST SWEET 


Every light 





golden wheat puff 


— has that 
-- magic touch of 
—_ . honey! 















LIGHT ‘'N CRUNCHY- 
SUCH FUN 
, TO EAT ! 









No wonder its Americas 
new candy-coated cereal favorite ! 









A Product of 
General Foods 











Photo by Avis Pitts 
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The McKelveys’ favorite meat is barbecued chicken, 


which Mrs. McKelvey is preparing in the oven kettle. 


Memory Book Recipes 


Frrom Master Farmers’ Wives 


By MARY AUTREY 


FFERING a lift to humdrum 

August meals, three Master 

Farmers’ Wives share with you their 
favorite recipes. 


Mrs. William McKelvey, Gregg 
County, Tex., enjoys using her oven 
kettle, a type of waterless cooker 
which she uses for cooking chicken 
and other meats. 


“It was a rather expensive invest- 
ment,” says Mrs. McKelvey. “My 
family doesn’t care for roast but 
likes barbecue. I also use the cooker 
for top-of-range baking, and as a 
hot water canner.” 


A rack in the lower part of the 
kettle holds hickory chips (like those 
used for outdoor barbecuing). She 
puts the meat on another rack at 
the top, and covers it with a glass 
lid. Then she puts the kettle on the 
gas range and turns the burner to 
medium. After steam rises in top 
of glass lid, she cuts the fire down 
to a low flame. When the chips get 
hot, they give off that good, smoked- 
hickory flavor. 


It takes from 1 to 1% hours to 
barbecue meat. Mrs. McKelvey uses 
young fryers, beef roast, ham slices, 
hamburger patties, or any meat that 
will barbecue nicely. The family’s 
favorite is barbecued chicken. She 
uses either a commercially pre- 
pared sauce and adds a tablespoon 
of brown sugar to it, or makes her 
own barbecue sauce. She bastes the 
meat about four times while it is 
cooking. She doesn’t like to open 
the kettle more than four times. 


Barbecue Sauce 


1 cup ketchup 1 teaspoon lemon 
1 tablespoon pre- juice 
pared mustard 1 onion (if desired) 
1 cup brown sugar drippings from 
meat 


Simmer all of the above ingredi- 
ents together five minutes. Baste 


meat about four times with this 
sauce while meat is cooking. 


Here is a refreshing dessert you 
can make in your refrigerator. It is 
a happy ending for a summer meal. 
Here is the recipe recommended by 
Mrs. W. M. Pitchford, Master Farm- 
er’s wife, Henry County, Ala. 


Lime Sherbet 


1 package lime- 2 cups milk 
flavored ,gelatin 1 cup whipping 
1 cup hot water cream . 
Ya cup sugar Y% cup lemon juice 
2 tablespoons 
grated lemon 
peel 


Dissolve gelatin in hot water. 
Cool slightly. Add remaining ingre- 
dients. (Do not whip cream before 
adding.) Mix thoroughly, freeze 
firm in automatic refrigerator tray. 
Turn into chilled bowl, beat thor 
oughly; return to tray. Finish freez 
ing. Yield: 8 servings. 

As cool and appetizing as it is 
attractive, this celebrated method 
of preparing chicken comes from 
the “preferred” files of Mrs. J. 5. 
Guess, Jr., Master Farmer's wife, 
Bamberg County, S. C. 


Chicken Mousse Salad 


4 tablespoons 1 cup minced 
lemon-flavored celery 


gelatin 1 pimiento, cut fine 
1 cup chicken broth 1/2 teaspoon salt 
1 cup cubed dash of cayenne 

chicken V2 cup whippe 


cream 


Dissolve gelatin in boiling chick 
en broth (free from fat). Set asié 
to chill. When slightly chilled, beal 
with beater until it has the consist 
ency of whipped cream. Combint 
chicken, celery, pimiento, vineg# 
salt, and cayenne. Fold into ge 
tin, then fold in whipped crea® 
Turn into mold and chill until fim 
Unmold on lettuce; garnish Wi 
sliced stuffed olives or pickl® 
Yield: 6 servings. 
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ALL FRUITS 
AND JUICES 

















CERTO OR SURE-JELL. Take your 
choice...a liquid or powdered nat- 
ural fruit pectin product. (You can 
make two batches of jam or jelly with 
one bottle of Certo with most fruits.) 


Make them th 
eto or SureJell pectins*! 


FOUR BIG REASONS WHY it’s so easy, quick 
and economical to make jams with Certo or 
Sure-Jell, the natural fruit pectin products: 

1. You boil just one minute — save fresh-fruit 
flavor. 

2. You're finished 15 minutes after your fruit 
is prepared. 

3. You get 50% more glasses from the same 
amount of fruit than by the old-fashioned 
long-boil method. 

4. You're sure of perfect jams and jellics every 
time when you follow the recipes exactly. 


GRAPES ARE IN SEASON! Make plenty 
of this Grape Conserve for that high spot 
of flavor in your meals! 








Ingredients: about 3 Ibs. grapes, 1 ths. grated 
Jemon rind, % ¢. lemon juice, 1 c. seeded raisins, 
1 c. finely chopped nuts, 3 lbs. sugar, 1 box 
Sure-Jell powdered fruit pectin. 
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Slip skins from about 3 pounds ripe, loose- 
skinned grapes. Add 1 cup water to pulp; sim- 
mer, covered, 5 minutes. Sieve to remove seeds. 
Chop or grind skins, add to pulp. Measure 5 
cups into a very large saucepan. Add lemon 


rind, juice, raisins, nuts. 


Measure sugar and set aside. Add Sure-Jell to 
fruit in saucepan; mix well. Place over high 
heat and stir until mixture comes to a hard 
boil. At once stir in sugar. Bring to a full rolling 
boil and boil hard 1 minute, stirring constantly, 
Remove from heat and skim off foam. Then 


— 


stir and skim by turns for 5 minutes. Ladle 
quickly into glasses. Cover at once with %-inch 
hot paraffin. Yield: about 13 medium glasses 


(614 Ibs. conserve). 


If you prefer a liquid pectin, use CERTO and 
follow Grape Conserve recipe in the booklet 
attached to the Certo bottle. 


MAKE LOTS THIS SUMMER JT OUTOOOCO 
BE GLAD ALL WINTER ! 
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@ easy, sure way with 











Bring your home 
up to date with these 





modern | Curtis 


Cabinets 








You can have a beautiful, work- 
saving kitchen—because Curtis 
wood cabinets bring you the 53 
convenience and beauty fea- 
tures women want most. Curtis 
cabinets are easily fitted to- 
gether for any size or shape of 
kitchen...and their cost will fit 
your budget. They are available 
in beautiful natural birch—or 
can be painted in the color of 
your choice, if you prefer. 











Build a useful storage wall with Curtis 
cabinets—here's the answer to getting 
more storage space in dining room, in 
bedroom or utility room. 








More room for playthings—for clothing 
—with easy-to-reach cabinets made up 
of Curtis sectional units. Sold through 
retail lumber dealers everywhere. 







Mail coupon for complete information 


CurtiS 


WOODWORK 


Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
200 Curtis Building 
Clinton, Iowa 


Please send me Curtis kitchen idea book: 
I enclose 10 cents. 
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Kognidldy Mone 


Which Attempts To Capture the Tradition of the South 


| iypenssnsoinfet is expressed on the 
exterior of this charming, dig- 
nified home. The massive chimney 
suggests a comfortable hearth 
around which your family and 
friends may gather in fall and win- 
ter. The living porch, accessible 
from the living room, is a place to 
enjoy the cool evening breezes and 
offers protection from the sun at 
high noon. 

The floor plan divides itself into 
the recognized three important 
areas, living, sleeping, and service, 
all connected by a hall to tie these 
departments of homemaking to- 
gether without destroying the pri- 
vacy or operation. 

Entering, you find a convenient 
place to hang your wraps before 
going into the living area. To the 
left is the large fireplace with en- 
trance to the living porch on the 
opposite wall. Adjoining the living 
room is the dining room; these 
spaces are not separated from each 
other, thus each can expand as oc- 
casion demands. 

Adjoining the dining area is the 
service area consisting of the kitch- 









By C. O. CHROMASTER 


en, breakfast room, and_ utility 
room. The kitchen is large and ef- 
ficiently arranged, and includes a 
pantry. The breakfast area is sepa- 
rated from the cooking area by a 
bar and is provided with a cabinet 
for china and linens. 

A utility room accommodates the 
house heating system, water heater, 
laundry equipment, and work sink, 
also a closet for boots and jackets 
or storage space for mops and clean- 
ing equipment. 


Progressive Home No. P-2151— 
Description of Materials 
Foundation: Concrete footings, 

beam and pier type. 

Exterior Walls: Wood walls with 
wood sheathing, building paper, 
brick veneer, wall and wainscot 
height, wood shingles above and 
wood siding in gables. 

Roof: Wood shingles. 

Insulation: Over ceiling — blanket 
type. 

Windows: Steel casement, stock. 




























KITCHEN 
12'-G" a 12" 0° 
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BREAKFAST 


DINING 
13'-O°x 1i'-o® 


LivIng ROOM 
21'-O% « 15'-o* 
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UTILITY 
8'-0* » 10'-0* 


BEDROOM ye 
th*-O* mw 13'-0* 








APPROX. BQ. FT. SREAS LOUSE 1739° 






BEDROOM 
ti'-O" « 14!-o* 


e| 






BEDROOM 
15'-O" x 13'-O* 






PORCHES 2868’ 








The blueprints and specifications of 
Plan Number P-2151 are $15. We make 
no extra charge for reversing plans, but 
alterations in the basic plan cannot be 
made without extra charge. Duplicate 
sets are $7.50 additional—$5 for blue- 
prints and $2.50 for specifications. 

Our house plan booklet, Distinctive 
Southern Homes, $1, shows 68 house 
plans, with sketches of floor plans and 
the exteriors of the houses. 

Order blueprints and house plan book- 
let from Home Building Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer at Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn.; Raleigh, N. C.; or Dal- 


las, Tex.—whichever is nearer. 





Doors and Trim: Three-panel stock 
doors with narrow, simple 
moulded trim. 

Floor Construction: Wood floor 
joists, subfloor, building paper, 
finished oak floor. Linoleum over 
pine floor in kitchen. Tile floor 
and base in bath. 


Interior Walls: Wood frame with 
gypsum. wallboard, taped and 
texture finish. Glazed tile wains- 
cot in bath. 


Cabinets: Wood, combination job 
and mill made. 

Plumbing: Porcelain enamel, own- 
ers selection. 

Heating: Gas burning, forced-ait 
furnace with duct distribution to 
all rooms. Cooling may be added 
at owner’s option. 

Hardware: Owner’s selection. 

Fireplace: Detailed to complete- 
ment the house, wood burning, 
throat damper, and terra cotta 
flue lining. Ash cleanout door 
on exterior. 

Wiring: To conform to National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
Code. Lighting fixtures as se- 
lected by owner. 

Area of House: 1,739 square feet. 


House Plan Prices 
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Alice in Mini-Land 


Your eyes — like Alice’s — would widen to behold the 
improbable tininess of many things now going to 
work for you in telephone equipment. Making small 
things smaller goes on in a big way here at Western 
Electric where Bell telephone equipment is made. 
And, it’s big news for telephone users in two ways. 
For example, “miniaturization”, as it’s called, often 
lets designers plan telephone equipment so it costs 
less, works better, or both. Then, too, space saved on 
a small unit, repeated many, many times, grows and 


OF THE BELL 


These little “ladders” are examples of 
miniaturization. They were devised 
at Western Electric as a new way to 
mount tiny electrical components — 
crystals, resistors, condensers — close 
together, economically, helping to 
keep telephone costs down. 





Mi was 


Tf, 


grows in importance — until eventually thousands of 
dollars may be saved in costly building construction 
alone. All this means lower cost in running the tele- 
phone business. 


So, Alice actually is looking at proof of the value of 
Western Electric’s teamwork with its partners — Bell 
Laboratories and the Bell telephone operating com- 
panies. This teamwork is a big reason why your Bell 
telephone service has gone up in price so much less 
than most other things you buy. 


SYSTEM 


SINCE 


18 8 2 











“Wouldn’t your folks like our 


-~ 
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Hello, everybody...We’ve been 
having the most fun lately in our Betty 
Crocker kitchens. We’ve been thinking 
up Cake ’n Ice Cream Pies! 


Like the Betty Crocker Chocolate 
Devils Food Cake Mix cake in the picture, 


spread with vanilla ice cream and chopped 
red cherries. Or wedges of my good Honey 
Spice Cake ~— with butter pecan ice cream. 
Or White Cake with peach ice cream. 
Funny thing—our folks just can’t tell 
which one they like best, so we keep on 
eating and eating! 


ae ee ee el 


ABOVE: White Cake ’n Ice Cream Pie. 
so very easy to make with Betty Crocker 
White Cake Mix and Peach Ice Cream. 


BELOW: Betty Crocker’s popular Honey 
Spice Cake Mix helped bake this cake. 
It’s topped with Butter Pecan Ice Cream. 


Cake’n Ice Cream Pie?” 
asks “Bettg Crocker 


I hope you will, too. Because it’s so 
easy to bake a cake with any Betty 
Crocker Cake Mix. And you get a perfect 
cake every time, you know — we worked 
so hard to make our mixes come out right 
that we can guarantee that! 


Everybody’s a little lazy these summer 
days, anyway. It’s so much easier to 
spread ice cream on cake than to stop to 
make up an icing. 


Somebody asked me how we do it. 
It isn’t any trick at all. You just let the 
ice cream stand a minute or two in the 
kitchen. It doesn’t have to be too soft. 
Then spoon on the ice cream and spread it 
smooth, if you like. Dress up your pie with 
cherries or nuts or anything you like, and 
send it off to the table right away. 


SERVE ONE LAYER, SAVE THE OTHER! 
This pie takes only one layer of cake, 
as you See, and just a pint of ice cream. 
So... bake another layer with the rest 
of the batter—save it—and serve it 
topped with crushed fresh or frozen 
fruit at lunch or supper the next day! 


“You know,” a mother of five young 
children wrote me the other day, ‘‘mine 
could be a stupendous task — but with you 
to solve my dessert problems, it really 
isn’t as hard as it sounds. We use all of 
your mixes!’’ And then she added some- 
thing that made me feel very good. ‘‘ You 
just can’t turn out a flop.” 


That letter seems to make our testing 
—and all our tasting—very much worth 
while. When you use our cake mixes and 
follow package directions—people keep 
finding out you do get a higher, lighter, 
better-tasting cake than any you’ve ever 
known. 


I'd love to hear how your family likes 
our Cake ’n Ice Cream Pie. Do try one 
soon . 


And have fun! 


“Betty Crocker 


OF GENERAL MILLS 




















Chocolate Cake 'n Ice Cream Pie—Bake the cake with Betty Crocker Chocolate Devils Food Cake Mix. Top with Vanilla Ice Cream and cut maraschino cherries 


“Batty Crocker says: | guarantee 
A perfect cake every time you bake 


cake...after cake... 


} eek 


Cibtaotesaesel 


after cake! 


; } iy cuocotare i 
PERFECT? Yes, I DO mean perfect. Angel Food ' CAKE MIX 4 Devils Food 
You be the judge. If a cake you make { 1 t CAKE mtx 
with a Betty Crocker Cake Mix is less 4 . ‘ es 
than perfect, write Betty Crocker, Box 
200, Minneapolis, Minn., and General 
Mills will send your money back! 








A Starching Problem 
Why are my starched articles con- 
sistently coming out of the clothes 


drier too limp? 
Mrs. O. B. S., Tennessee. 


avaty washday 


"touch - button’ 
simple | 
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Question Basket 


By ORIS CANTRELL 


is completely dry, it becomes a fine 
powder and is lost. 


Vinegar Cruets 


How can I clean cruets that are 
stained from vinegar? 
Mrs. C. A. R., North Carolina. 
Perhaps your starch is a bit too light. 
Articles dried in the drier require a 
heavier starch than those dried on the 
line. You may be overdrying your 
starched clothing, too. When the starch 


Fill the cruets with warm water and 
a few drops of household ammonia. 
Let stand an hour, and rinse well in 
warm water. 


At a touch—cleanest washing! * 
And economical, too. Hot water stays hot, ‘< 
load after load, in Surgomatic’s heat-retain- 
ing tub fo give you cleanest washes ever! 




































ZINN 
At a touch— perfect timing! 
Wash even touchy man-made 
fabrics with Surgomatic Timer. 





At a touch — swift draining! 
Push a button. That's all. Out 
goes water, suds, dirt in a hurry. 
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WASHER 


with “TOUCH BUTTON” controls 





@ Extra—thorough water extraction 
with giant 3-inch rolls. 


@ 10—pound capacity easily handles 
biggest family-size wash. 


You'll want it, too—this newest Whirlpool work- 
saver! Just once,see Surgomatic breeze through 
Experience the 
amazing convenience of the Surgomatic Timer. 
Enjoy the safe simplicity and extra efficiency 
of the extra-large Aquamatic Extractor rolls 


a walloping 10-pound load. 


that squeee-ee-ze water out evenly, thoroughly 
along their full length... regardless of how 


bulky or uneven the “‘feed”’! 


So wonderfully simple to use! Surgomatic’s 
quick to fill. Has high-speed draining. Re- 
tractable cord. All the things you’ve wanted 
to give you the marvelously clean wash your 
family’s entitled to every week. Ask for a dem- 
onstration of this beautiful new washer soon. 


Remember, it’s a Whirlpool! See your Whirl- 
pool Dealer. Look in the phone book’s Yellow 
Pages, or write WHIRLPOOL CORPORATION, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 





ke CL 
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* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
pes * 





World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Washers e Dryers @ Ironers 
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Ant Control 


Tell me how I can control ants 
in my kitchen. 
Mrs. P. A. P., Arkansas, 


The best way to control ants in 
the home is to keep them out. To 
do this, apply a band of dust con- 
taining 10 per cent chlordane all 
the way around the foundation 
walls of the house. Thoroughly 
treat all steps and other entrances, 
Treat bases of trees and _ shrubs 
that are touching the house. And 
don't forget the Argentine ant will 
follow the power or telephone line 
into the house. Do not let chlor- 
dane come in contact with food. 
However, when used with reason- 
able care, it is not dangerous to 
children or pets. 


Soap Care 


What can we do to keep our 
soap in soapdishes nice and firm? 
It always sticks to the dish. 

Mrs. D. M. D., Oklahoma. 


Put a small sponge under the 
soap in the soapdish. The sponge 
will absorb the moisture, and the 
soap won't stick to the dish. 


Care of Steam Iron 


How can I remove lime depos- 
its in my steam iron? 
Mrs. B. B. W., Texas. 


“Hard” water often forms a lime 
deposit. To remove it, fill the tank 
with vinegar and let it stand for 
15 minutes. Let stand overnight, 
and rinse tank thoroughly. 


Dress Shields 


How can I clean my dress 
shields? Mrs. S. T. A. 
South Carolina. 


Wash shields in warm suds. 
Don't rub, twist, or wring. Use a 
brush in badly soiled spots. Rinse, 
smooth to shape, and spread on 
bath towel to dry. Do not dry in 
sun or intense heat. Press with 
warm iron if you like. 


— SORROWFUL SUSIE —~ 





Alas, alas, 

I broke a glass 

And I have a case of shivers. 

It’s such a mess 

Ill never guess 

How to clean up all those 
slivers. 


Mop up with a piece of 
wet, absorbent cotton. Or 
try a cake of wet soap. Of 
course youll want to scrape 
the slivers off the soap when 














you re through. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


In The Progressive Farmer 
August, 1904 


F we could take young men who 
had been trained to work on the 
farm, and give them such educa- 
tional opportunities as are being 
given at A. & M. (N. C. State) 
College and similar institutions, 
you would soon see a revolution 
in farming methods. 


A delegation of prominent Re- 
publicans has broken the news 
gently to Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
that he has been named as his 
party’s candidate to run for the 
office of President. 


I believe that North Carolina 
offers greater inducements to the 
young man of limited means to 
own a farm, than any of the other 
states. It is impossible for him to 
buy the high-priced lands of the 
West. Even the improved farms 
of our own state are beyond his 
means, but he can buy a rundown 
farm at a low figure and develop 
it himself, and this chance will 
not always be his.—R. W. Scott. 


It is the intensive small farm, 
worked by the people who live on 
and own the farm, that is going to 
put North Carolina in the front 
rank and make her a great state. 


The Wilson tobacco market 
opened with prices ranging from 
2 to 21 cents .. . apparently satis- 
factory to all concerned. 


The reward of $50,000, which 
the Texas Legislature appropriat- 
ed to be paid to the discoverer or 
inventor of a successful and prac- 
ticable method or device for eradi- 
ng the cotton boll weevil, will not 
have to be paid, as the State Boll 
Veevil Commission has decided 
‘hat no successful means for kill- 
ing the insect has been discovered. 


. Our Southern boys are gallant, 
rave, and equal to boys of any 
‘ection in just about every way ex- 
cept one. Too many of them al- 
‘ow their mothers or sisters to milk 
he cow, 


We wish to organize the grow- 
ers of tobacco into an organiza- 
tion of such rules and regulations 
‘Sto enable the officers and direc- 
tors of the organization to control 
‘very pound of tobacco made by 
ts members.—H. F. Freeman. 


A total of 833 free libraries 
th tes established in the pub- 
: schools. . . . Edgecombe Coun- 
Y makes a new departure, having 
used $800 by taxing dogs for the 


benefit of free libraries, and will 
have one in every school district. 


The new system of under- 
ground, air-pressure water tanks 
for farms and villages promises to 
revolutionize farm homes. 


A farmer who has a consider- 
able quantity of level land, without 
stumps and stones, says he can use 
three agricultural implements to great 


advantage—the disk plow, the weeder, 
and the disk cultivator. 


Communities should build their own 
telephone lines if they cannot get sat- 
isfactory service at reasonable rates 
from existing companies. 


The Japs and Russians are having a 
death grapple at Port Arthur... . Sev- 
enteen thousand Japanese have fallen, 
and in the three davs’ fighting ending 

















Enjoy “Ozzie & Harriet” 
on Television Every Week 


liable consumer testing organizations. Here 


is unbiased proof that a Hotpoint Freezer is 
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Ch Onges Your viewpoint. 


Hotpoint Freezers top the list of only 3 
makes of freezers given the “Recommended” 
rating by one of the oldest and most re- 
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Aug. 1, Russian and Japanese forces 
lost 4,000 each. The Japanese have 
now captured all but one of the Rus- 
sian outposts, but’ it may be a month 
before the final assault is made. The 
Russians are badly demoralized by 
their continued defeats. 


The fodder pulling age has passed. 
It has been proved conclusively that it 
is not only expensive to do so, but at 
the same time it is a wasteful practice. 





CoLb Facts 
tell the story... 


why one of America’s top consumer 
testing organizations rates Hotpoint 


Freezers at the Top of the List 



























your best buy. Four popular sizes—8, 10, 
17, and 26 cu. ft. Your Hotpoint dealer* 









offers reasonable prices and, if you wish, easy 
terms. Call on him soon, 
*Dealers listed in most classified phone books 


Hotpoint Co. (A Division 
of General Electric Company), 
Chicago 44 
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Hospital Tests Prove 
Pepto-Bismol works where 
Soda and Alkalizers Fail! 





I / Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in the 
stomach... where overdoses of soda and 
alkalizers may actually retard digestion! 





Pepto-Bismol also helps calm distress 
~~ in the intestinal tract...where soda 


and alkalizers never help! 




















Pepto-Bismol’s special medicinal formula 
soothes both the irritated stomach and 
intestinal walls with a gentle coating 
action. Pepto-Bismol helps retard gas 
formation; calm heartburn, nausea. Hos- 
pital tests also prove it controls simple 
diarrhea—without constipating. 


Wonderful for children, too! 


Take HOSPITAL TESTED 









and feel good again! 


A NORWICH PROOUCT 














Yes, cold weather time is Temco time every- 
where—-but especially on the farm! 

And that means warm weather time is the 
time to get ready and get set for cold weather. 

So get ready by seeing your local Temco 
dealer. Find out how inexpensive automatic gas heat can be on the 
farm today with Temco’s Automatic LP Gas Heating Appliances. 
Included are Temco’s Gas Space Heaters, Wall Heaters, and Floor 
Furnaces. : 

Then get set by buying and installing one of them now! To save 
work, time, health...to provide 
clean, warm, circulating air when 
those winter winds begin to moan 
around the eaves outside— it’s 
Temco! 


TEMCO..... 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Builder of over 
1¥%2 million gas appliances 
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There’s no place like a porch for entertaining. Mrs. T. C. Atkinson serves 
punch to a group of guests on the attractive porch of her farm home. 
She is the wife of Master Farmer Atkinson of Marion County, S. C, 











Porch Pleasures 


By LUCIA BROWN 


HEN you make full use of 

your porch in sunimer, you're 
living in a great big way—a way as 
big as the outdoors itself. 

By porch, we mean everything 
from the wide, shady “galleries” of 
the Gulf Coast to today’s terraces 
with no roof at all. Many kinds of 
porches contribute to cool, happy, 
relaxed living. 

Comfortable furniture is vital to 
your porch pleasure. Is yours get- 
ting a bit rickety? If so, take time 
out for repairs as midsummer ap- 
proaches—or look over some of the 
new porch furniture available. 

Folding furniture now is made of 
everything from wrought iron to 
redwood. If a shower comes, you 
can move it into the house with a 
minimum of effort. It makes for 
easy storage in winter, too. You'll 
even find a folding rocking chair on 
the market (sketch A). Made of 
tubular steel, it’s finished in white 
baked-on enamel. Back and seat 
are plastic material. 

If you'd like a rustic table for 
porch or terrace (sketch B) don't 
miss a chance when a tree is cut 
down on the farm. A crosscut slice 
from the top of a big stump, plus 
three or four legs, makes a grand 
coffee table. Let the wood season 
well before turning it into a table. 


Finish the surface with a hot lin- 
seed oil treatment. Apply oil with 
a brush, soaking the surface on three 
successive days. Rub with fine 
sandpaper for a smooth finish. 

Time was when everybody want- 
ed to sit on the front porch and 
watch the neighbors drive by. May- 
be you still do! It’s more likely, 
though, that you’d enjoy a little pri- 
vacy while you relax. 

A porch at the back of the 
house, facing lawn or garden, is an 
ideal answer. However, if yours is 
on the front or side, you can always 
hang bamboo blinds (sketch C). 
They'll give you shade as well as 
privacy, and turn a perfectly ordi- 
nary porch into a delightful out- 
door sitting room or dining area. 


For lazy hours on your porch, 
there are any number of lightweight 
lounges of the “contour” type avail- 
able now (sketch D). The one 
shown here lets you stretch out your 
legs in a thoroughly comfortable 
position. Gaily-colored sailcloth, 
laced to the black steel frame with 
plastic cord, fits the curves of your 
body. Some chairs, built along 
similar lines, let you rock back and 
tilt your toes in the air if you wish. 
Though strong and _ sturdy, such 
chairs and lounges weigh only about 
20 pounds apiece. 
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Quilt Winners 


By Betty Jones 


E have received a beautiful 

collection of quilt block en- 
tries in our 1953-54 quilt contest. 
Now we are happy to announce the 
names of the women who won top 
honors in our contest. 

First prize of $25 goes to Miss 
Gertrude Blair, Russell County, Ky. 
Miss Blair’s pieced block, Single 
Wedding Ring, has a blue and 
white color scheme. The very neat, 
tiny stitches Miss Blair used in 
quilting this block were the first 
things that caught the judges’ eyes. 

Mrs. F. M. Irwin, Anderson 
County, Tenn., won our second 
prize of $15 for her block, Portu- 
laca. This pretty appliqued block 
has an old-fashioned quaintness 
about it. The center flower is in 
a red flower print, and the four 
other blossoms are in a similar yel- 
low flower print. The needlework 
on this block was also top quality. 

Third prize of $10 goes to Mrs. 
Leona Blair, Russell County, Ky. 
She pieced the Star of Bethlehem, 
using white, blue, and pink as her 
color combination. Mrs. Blair also 
has a deft hand with the needle; 
her workmanship is beautiful. 

Our fourth prize of $5 goes to 
Mrs. Lawrence Carden, Anderson 
County, Tenn. She quilted June 


The 


Needlework 
Basket 


By BETTY JONES 





E-510 ~ Pillowcase Borders. 


A Transfer 
= designs to your pillowcases. Then 
add embroidery following the outline. 
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Second Prize 




















Third Prize Fourth Prize 
Rose. The flowers and green leaves 
are done in applique on a white 
background. The large rose is in 
two harmonizing colors, dusk pink 
and rose. The rosebuds are in dusk 
pink. Mrs. Carden should be proud 
of her quilting, too. 

We were so pleased with the en- 
tries we had this year, we decided 
to give honorable mention awards 
of $2 each to the following women: 


Miss Edith Cocanougher, Boyle 
County, Ky., for her beautiful 
Snow -on-the-Mountain, made in 
green and white. 


Mrs. L. B. Monroe, Amherst 
County, Va., for her charming 
block, Tulip Quilt. 

Mrs. James Russell, Logan Coun- 
ty, Ark., for her purple, lavender, 
and white Antique-Fleur-de-Lis. 

Mrs. C. C. Flowers, Clinton 
County, Ky., for her harmonizing 
Joseph’s Coat. 


for your use! Crochet them in 
gay colors to add a festive touch. 





Crochet this Hairpin Lace Belt to help 
change the appearance of your dress. 
You can make some for gifts, too. 





To order instruction leaflets: 
Twenty-cent and 5-cent items 
will be mailed separately. Send 
your order to Betty Jones, Home 
Jepartment, The Progressive, 
armer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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E-510 Pillowcase 


Bordere ssn 20 cents 
Hairpin Lace Belt.......... 5 cents 
Pot Holders and 

Casserole Jackets........ 5 cents 














THE MMOOLKN FUEL 


Wherever you are 


millions of families already do! 


*RBUTANE 








PROPANE 





BEAUTIFUL MODERN CONSOLE 
Widechoice of handsomely styled 
cabinet heaters to heat one or 
more rooms. 


COMBINATION HEATER-R ANGE x 
All the advantages of automat- => 
ic gas cooking and broiling, 

plus a cozy, gas-heated kitchen. => 
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Why nof enjoy 
winter? 
Now is the Time 
fo install 


pc" 





ps 


from a single room 
--.to an entire house! 


That’s right! This is the best time of year 
to get set for next winter’s icy blasts. No 
need to upset the house just when the 
family needs heat most. Decide right now 
where better heat is needed, then see 
your LP-Gas Dealer—he will be glad to 
help you. 
Remember, Liquefied Petroleum Gas is 
the fuel you can store and always have 
plenty on hand. 





FLOOR FURNACE 


comfortable warmth. 

















RECESSED WALL HEATER 
Does an excellent heating 
job. Occupies no room 
space. 





CENTRAL HEATING 
Forced warm air or hot water sys- 
tems. Available in radiant or con- 
ventional installations. 











GAS STEAM RADIATOR 

Equipped with automatic 

pilot. Self-contained 
Ji water reservoir. 








AUTOMATIC CONTROLS: 


Say goodbye to hand-firing, messy soot and 
ashes. See the new, clean, automatic, safe LP-Gas 
Heaters at your LP-Gas dealer's today! 





BOTTLED GAS 


LP-GAS INFORMATION SERVICE, Dept. POF 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIL 


Please send booklet, “Better Living with 
LP-Gas,”’ containing information for the 


whole family and a complete description of 


LP-Gas Heating Equipment. I enclose 10¢. 


Name 


Saves space. Gives you even, 











Address 





City. 





State 





County. 





°* TANK GAS 
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Look—how easy it is 
to clean up a pile 

of the blackest pots 
and pans with 8.0.8 





| ait 


S.0. S makes 


light, bright work 


of aluminum 





The S.0.S. Company, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 





S.0.S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 








1954 


Bits From 
Betty 


IRLS, the “Save With Cotton 

Bags” sewing contests are be- 
ing planned. You have told me in 
your letters that you are interested 
in hearing more about these con- 
tests. I hope this additional infor- 
mation will help you. 

Many state and regional fairs 
throughout the country are now 
getting ready to hold the cotton 
bag sewing contests. Why don't 
you homemakers use your needles 
and cotton bags to win sewing 
recognition? You can do it by call- 
ing on your sewing skill and stitch- 
ing a little imagination into those 
cotton bags you have on hand. 

If you are thinking about the 
type of articles you can enter in 
this contest, here are a few sugges- 
tions: dresses, mother-and-daughter 
ensembles, blouses, pajamas, lunch- 
eon sets, quilts, and stuffed toys. 
You will be judged partly on the 
originality of your ideas, quality of 
your workmanship, adaptability of 
fabric, and suitability of trimmings. 

Fair winners will receive cash 
awards and portable sewing ma- 
chines valued at $350 each. These 
women will also be eligible to com- 
pete for the title of 1954 Inter- 
national Cotton. Bag Sewing Queen. 

The Sewing Queen and her two 
runners-up will be royally enter- 
tained during the International 





Attractive garments like these 


entered in “Save With Cot- 
ton Bags” sewing contests may 
win recognition and prizes. 


Dairy Show in Chicago, Oct. 9 to 
16. They and their escorts will be 
given expense-paid trips and a 
week’s visit to Chicago. These top 
national winners will also receive 
gifts valued at about $2,500. 


If you are interested in obtain- 
ing more information on this con- 
test, write to your state or regional 
fair. Your local feed dealer may be 
able to give you some information, 
too. To give you help in planning 
your contest entries, you can order 
free copies of the “1954 Idea Book 
for Sewing With Cotton Bags.” Or- 
der from the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 76, Memphis, Tenn. 

Betty Bowers. 


Fine Seams: Hints From Readers 


Edited by Betty Bowers 


O you have trouble keeping 
buttons with wire shanks from 
cutting the thread and getting lost? 
Use a double sewing thread to pad 
the wire shank with buttonhole 
stitches placed close together. Then 
sew the button onto your garment 
as usual, and buttons will stay firm- 
ly in place. Mrs. Peter Shahdan, 
Wood County, W. Va. 


I have found an easy way to face 
bound buttonholes. I just press iron- 
on tape onto the under side of fac- 
ing. Then I cut out the buttonhole 
to the desired length and width, 
and whip down the edge with a 
buttonhole stitch. This method is 
especially good for easy raveling, 
heavy material. 

Mrs. A. S. Johnston, 
Fulton County, Ky. 


Sew one button on top of an- 
other to get a different button trim. 
For example, sew a small white but- 
ton on top of a larger blue button. 

Mrs. Henry Coxe, 
Lexington County, S. C. 


I save my small shopping bags 
and put leftover scraps of material 
in them. Then I pin a sample of 





the material on the outside of the 
bag, and I can see what kind of ma- 
terial is in it. This way I keep the 
cloth clean and all together for later 
use. Mrs. C. E. Howie, 

Mecklenburg County, N. C. 


Old neckties that are not too 
worn make attractive bindings for 
aprons and pot holders. Cut the ties 
into strips and then sew these strips 
around the edges of aprons or pot 
holders. Miss Georgia Flanigan, 

Gwinnett County, Ga. 


Our two-year-old daughter’s ev- 
eryday clothes are very inexpensive. 
I make her little dresses from col- 
ored and figured shirts which have 
worn collars. I use the body for the 
dress and sleeves are adequate for 
making matching panties. The old 
shirt also furnishes buttons. I make 
little slips from white shirts. 

Mrs. H. C. Norris, 
Cobb County, Ga. 


When I make shoulder pads to 
match my dress, I stuff them with 
my old nylon hose. These shoulder 
pads dry quickly and do not pack 
down. Mrs. C. C. McWhorter, 
Lawrence County, Ala. 








of HEADACHE > 


IF YOU SUFFER 


NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 


HERE’S WHY ... Anacin is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
Just one but a bination of dically 
proved active ingredients. No other product 
gives faster, longer-lasting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anacin 
tablets. Buy Anacin® today! 






















INGROWN NAIL 
Hurting You? 


Immediate 
Relief! 


A few drops of OUTGRO® bring blessed relief from 
tormenting pain of ingrown nail. O RO tough- 
ens the skin underneath the nail, allows the nail to 
be cut and thus prevents further pain and discom- 
fort. OUTGRO is available at all drug counters. 




















“You'll have to make a decision, Henry 
-.. me or your coil of CARLON*” 
* THE PLASTIC PIPE WITH THE STRIPE 








PASTE TO POST CARD...MAIL NOW 


A 
Please rush my FREE Aldens Fall and Winter Catalog. 


ALDENS BIG 
760-PAGE 
FALL CATALOG 


Lowest prices. .. easiest terms! 
Ne better way to buy anywhere! 


No charge—it's FREE! A big. 
full-size catalog, brimful of all 
that’s new for '55. Shop for a 
lovelier you from 340 pages of 
top-to-toe fashions, all sizes for 
all ages. Over 400 pages for 
family and home, too. Look 
better, live better for less! Send 
now for your FREE Fall Catalog 

. » quantity limited, so hurry. 
See how you save more, pay 45 
you use, on easiest terms, get 
absolute satisfaction or youl 
money back at Aldens! 













OVER 200 PAGES 
IN FULL COLOR! 


Midens. 


Chicago 80, Illinois 





dens, Dept. 376 Box 8340A, Chicago 80, Ill. 





Print NAME 
Pal Ee ee eee ee ee 
Print ADDRESS or R.F.D. NO. 

cpg 
Print POST OFFICE (town) STATE a 
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Letters to the Home Editor 


Flowers Overshadow Ugliness 


When I was a child we used to 
pass a little unpainted shack on our 
way to town. It stood close by my 
grandmother's big house, too. I'd 
always thought this was the ugliest 
little gray house, but one summer 
it took on a new beauty that made 
it stand out from the other houses 
to me. 

A family moved in and the wom- 
an had planted flowers and bulbs 
of many kinds. She tended those 
fowers so diligently that they 
thrived with her care. The family 
was poor, but some way she man- 
aged for those seed and bulbs. She 
was blessed with a good well of 
water all summer and she watered 
them well. She also seemed to pos- 
sess a green thumb. When I passed 


that house I'd take a long, long look 
at that beautiful spot and forget the 
ugly little house. 

Mrs. R. W. Wise, Texas. 


Writes to Senators 


I used to be puzzled as to how 

I should address letters to Senators 
and Congressmen. Finally I found 
the rules in a magazine and keep 
them in my stationery box. Perhaps 
this little reminder will encourage 
those who shy away from writing 
their Senators and Congressmen 
about important legislation. I can 
assure them it is necessary that we 
write them, and I have never failed 
to receive prompt, courteous replies. 
Mrs. Gertrude Stephens, 

Georgia. 


Complexion Recipe 


By SALLY CARTER 


— you like to be called 
a “pretty dish” and be com- 
plimented on your clear, cool- 
looking complexion? Of course you 
would. If you are worried in sum- 
mer with oily, perspiring skin that 
refuses to hold make-up, then use 
this recipe to help your skin. 


Ingredients 

2 quarts lukewarm 2 cup witch hazel 
water or other 

2 latherings mild astringent 
soap 1 ice cube, wrapped 

2 latherings medi- in face cloth 
cated soap 2 puffs face powder 

1 teaspoon beauty 2 swishes cake 
grains or rouge 

1 teaspoon almond 1 dash lipstick 
meal 


Method I (for oily or 
normal skin): 


Twice daily scrub face thorough- 
ly, but gently, using a complexion 
brush and mild soap. In alternate 
washings, substitute beauty grains 
or almond meal for soap. Rinse 
several times. Pat skin at least three 
minutes with cotton pad wrung out 
in witch hazel or other astringent. 
(Keep bottle in refrigerator.) If not 
going out, repeat icy astringent, pat- 
ting every time you think of it. Not 
more than once a day, go over face 
and neck with ice cube wrapped in 
face cloth. Don’t apply ice directly 
to facial skin. 


Method II (for extremely 
oily, damp skin): 


In general, use previous method, 
but substitute medicated soap for 
the mild soap in alternate washings. 
Use beauty grains or almond meal 
more frequently, and use astringent 
patting as often as possible. If your 
skin is tender, apply a soothing lo- 
tion or a healing sunburn cream. 
Once or twice a week, use a facial 
mask recommended by your cos- 
metic saleswoman. Be sure to fol- 
low the directions exactly. 


Summer Make-up 

When ready for make-up, pat 
face powder on while face is still 
damp with astringent. Use clean 
cotton; soiled puffs are a double 
menace in summer. They invite 
oiliness, blackheads, and germs. 
Smooth cake rouge on lightly, using 
a clean piece of cotton. Blend rouge 
upward and outward. Remove ex- 
cess powder and rouge with another 
clean cotton puff. Add a dash of 
lipstick, garnish your face with cool 
. crisp hat, let- 
tuce-fresh frock, snowy jewelry ... 
then listen to folks say, “My, what 


summer dressing . . 


a pretty dish!” 





( ) Vacation Beauty Needs for 
Every Woman 

( ) How To Buy Cosmetics 
Wisely 





Get "Em Nov! Order today the free beauty leaflets listed 


below. Check those you desire, fill in coupon, 
and mail to Sally Carter, Home Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er, at office nearest you—Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, or Birmingham. 


( ) Select Your Make-Up Carefully 


( ) How To Give Yourself a 
Facial 

( ) Tricks in the Art of Apply- 
ing Make-Up 
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Hardworking Mrs. Marilyn Bridgman of Watermill, New York has discovered 
that only Jergens Lotion gives her hands the care they need. She says: 


“I scour 4500 pots and pans 
a year... but I avoid detergent hands 
with Jergens Lotion !” 






Jergens Lotion! This famous formula has 
been continuously improved for fifty years 
to help heal chapped red hands instantly! 


Detergents are wonderful—but they could 
have ruined Marilyn’s pretty hands. Yet 
her hands are soft and lovely still. Why? 


10€ to $1.00 plus tax 








Contains two softening ingredients doctors 
have used for years. Yet, you pay less for 
Jergens, the world’s favorite hand care. 


No other lotion works faster, or penetrates 
deeper. Lovelier hands at once! Jergens 
never leavesa sticky film (as many others do). 


Use Jergens Lotion-avoid detergent hands 
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The Connells entertain on their well kept lawn. Left to right, F. W. Reams, county agent; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Connell III; Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Connell, Jr.; Miss Emily Ballinger, home demonstration agent. 


Photos by W. C. LaRue 





The two Mrs. Connells set the table for a 
family lunch. The tea cart saves many steps. 







































A 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
(Bill) Connell III, in 
their living room. 
Their new house is near 
their parent’s home. 


> 
Mrs. Bill Connell 
picks a bouquet 
of pansies for 
Home Agent 
Emily Ballinger. 








Mrs. W. A. CONNELL, o., Warren County, N. C., 
An Efficient Homemaker Who Has a Green Thumb 


roses on the chicken house.” .. . 

“Do see the beautiful grape arbor 
and the row of crepe myrtles.” ... “The cut 
flower garden!” .. . “Those border and foun- 
dation plants!” 

Can you understand why we were all talk- 
ing at once when we drove up to the W. A. 
Connell, Jr., home? Both Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
nell care for their beautiful lawn and plants. 
They use a rotary lawn mower and water 
plants and lawn with a hose system. 


ad | OOK at these gorgeous Paul’s Scarlet 


Inside the house, we found gay and color- 
ful walls. But even better, the home and 
furnishings are planned with an eye to com- 
fort and convenience. The kitchen features 
green and white with ivy wallpaper covering 
two walls. The other walls are painted green 


By SALLIE HILL 


i 


Pa | e 
‘Bim 


with white trim. Green appears again in the 
work surface. 

A glassed-in porch with a view of the 
beautiful yard provides a cool place for 
meals in summer. 


A charming den has well finished floors, 
easy-to-keep rugs, and good lights. The 
house has central heating. In short, there's 
a heap of living in this farm home where 
the son and his wife drop in daily since 
they are partners in the farm program. 


Mrs. Connell never misses an opportunity 
to save time and effort. She makes one side 
of the bed completely before going to the 
other side. She presses her rolling table into 
service; loads it with food and table service, 
and uses it for removing dishes and food. 


“I use my small equipment every day, 
baster, waffle iron, percolator, mixer, and 
salad maker,” said this Warren County 
homemaker. “Speaking of short cuts in cook- 
ing,” she said, “what would we do without 
aluminum foil? I often wrap sweet potatoes 
or apples in foil and bake inside the oven 
. . . in fact, I want to try more cooking 
rage (C0) | ree ae 


Our Master Farmer's wife saves time and 
strength in laundry. Placing her clothes 
basket on wheels or stand, she hangs out 
her clothes on a revolving clothesrack- 
standing in one place. You see, the revolv- 
ing line does the moving! 


Mrs. Connell’s pantry is remarkable fot 
both quality and quantity. She will never 
be caught short, not if 20 men come for 
dinner. Her emergency shelf boasts a largé 
and varied supply with mixes, meat seasol 
ings, quick desserts, ready for whatever. 


Just to mention a few meats that I sa¥ 
in Mrs. Connell’s home-freezer, there wet 
pork, beef cuts, hamburger, liver, roast 
steaks, soup bones, beef stew, and chicke? 
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To learn how Mr. Connell operates his 
dairy farm, see Mr. LaRue’s story, page 9. 
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Schooldays Ahead! 


By CORINNE J. GRIMSLEY 


T’S time to get ready for school! 
New shoes, book bags, pencil 
boxes must be purchased. Johnny 
can't run around all day in “just 
any old clothes,” and Susie is teas- 
ing for a new sweater “like all the 
girls have.” 

This is part of it but there’s al- 
way the adjustment to a new rou- 
tine. There’s an hour to get up... 
arush to get to school on time... 
added tasks for Mom and Dad be- 
cause children are away from home 
for long hours. Hurry, hurry, hurry 
takes the place of the carefree, lazy 
summer days. 

Is this Johnny’s first year of 
school? If so, he needs more time 
to get ready. He is looking forward 
to school, unless some older child 
has tried to scare him with, “Teach- 
ers are mean to you,” or his mother 
has said, “When you start to school 
you'll have to stop all this foolish- 
ness. Your teacher will straighten 
you out!” That isn’t fair to Johnny 
or his teacher and it may take 
weeks for him to realize school is 
all right! 

Is little Sallie too dependent on 
Mommy? Is Mommy dreading the 
day her “baby” starts to school? 
Sallie will have a much harder time 
than Sue, whose mother has been 
getting her ready for this first big 
venture on her own. Sue feels self- 
confident because her mother has 
confidence in her ability to step 


over the threshold into an exciting 
new experience and make good. 

Each fall brings a growth experi- 
ence as children enter new grades, 
meet other children, adjust to rou- 
tines and regulations, come under 
the influence and guidance of new 
teachers. Our children take their 
emotions to school with them each 
day, as well as their bodies and 
their minds! A happy home insures 
children against worry, anxiety, 
fear. The best way parents can get 
children ready for school—and keep 
them ready—is to see that the at- 
mosphere in the home is friendly, 
warm, affectionate, and happy. 

To help children get ready for 
school— 

1. Have good, nourishing meals 
—especially breakfast. Growing 
children require the right body 
building foods. 

2. See that they rest. Everyone 
needs some rest and relaxation, and 
children require more hours of sleep 
nightly than do adults. 

3. Good health habits are impor- 
tant if children are to be ready for 
school and for life. 

4. A time schedule to help keep 
tension and pressures from. the 
lives of growing boys and girls will 
help greatly. 

5. Treat each as an independent 
personality with needs that are 
especially his. 


For the Littlest Folks 


By Miss Kate 


“PRHIS is the way we wash our 

face so early in the morn- 
ing... .” I’m sure all you littlest 
folks know this song. Remember 
how you wash your hands, brush 
your teeth, and comb your hair? 
Well, I hope you remember the lit- 
tle song. I also hope you remember 
to do all these things every day. 

It’s a lot of fun to keep your body 
clean. And it’s fun to help Mother 
keep the house clean, too. In fact, 
you can make a game out of keep- 
ing clean, 

Ihave something to mail each of 
you little boys and girls who want 
to have fun keeping clean. What is 
it? It is a little one-page chart. To 
Set it, all you have to do is write 
and ask me to send you one free. 
Write to: Miss Kate, Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 

Begin our game after you receive 
‘our chart. First, put your name on 
ig chart. There is a special place 
“rit right after the words “Today 
“++. — There are some little draw- 
ings on this chart that you can col- 
o if you want to. 

Listed on the chart are some spe- 
tial goals or things for you to do 


every day. One of them is to wash 
your face and hands early in the 
morning. Another one is to put 
away your pajamas after you take 
them off. 

Put a check mark on the chart 
each day after you have finished 
one of the goals. At the end of the 
weck you should have seven check 
marks after each goal to get a per- 
fect score. Try to see how many 
perfect scores you can get by the 
end of the weck. 

This game will be a lot of fun if 
you get your brothers, sisters, and 
little friends to play with you. If 
they don’t want to write me for a 
chart they can copy yours. 

After you have used the chart for 
a week, erase all the check marks 
and start over. I think it would 
be nice to try to make a chart of 
your own. First, get a pencil and 
paper and write down some new 
goals or things to do, Then try 
making some sketches on your 
chart. After you finish your draw- 
ings you can color them. 


Be sure to hang your chart on 
the wall of your room. It will re- 
mind you to check off the things 
you do each day. 
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Double -Tested for Strength... 
.».Can with Confidence! 





Write For Free Booklet 








(ASCORBIC-CITRIC-MIXTURE) 


stops browning! 


@ You’ll be proud of the results you 
get when you freeze peaches and 
other fruits with AXC*M. They keep 
their orchard-fresh look and taste... 
won’t turn brown. 

A*CxXM is easy to use...simply 
add it to the sugar syrup. It costs 
only about a penny for each pound of 
fruit you freeze. The 4% oz. bottle is 


CHAS. PFIZER & Co., INC., Dept. AS, 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


enough to freeze 65 lbs. of fruit. 


A*CkM protects fresh fruit sal- 
ads and desserts, too...lets you pre- 
pare them hours ahead of time with 
no loss in color or flavor. 


Buy A*C%*M at drug stores or 
locker plants. To obtain free instruc- 
tion folder, write: 
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beach! 


Tampax won't “show” on “those days” 


Tampax and bathing suits were made for 
each other! You can scarcely think of a 
bulky external pad in connection with 
today’s sleek suits, but Tampax is dif- 
ferent. It’s snternal sanitary protection— 
is actually invisible, once it’s in place. 


Tampax and sun-bathing were made for 
each other! The hotter it gets, the more 
need for Tampax. For this modern sani- 
tary protection actually prevents odor from 
forming! And you'll surely be delighted 
to learn that Tampax never chafes or 
irritates. The wearer doesn’t even feel it! 


Tampax and beaches were made for 
each other! Yes! you can even go 
swimming while wearing Tampax. Think 
what that means during vacation days. 
You don’t even need to worry about 
taking along extra protection. A whole 
month's supply of Tampax can be slipped 
into the purse. Then, too, (and this is 
important!) Tampax is very easy to dis- 
pose of. Get a package this month! At 
drug or notion counters. 3 absorbency- 
sizes: Regular, Super, Junior. Look for 
Tampax Vendor in restrooms through- 
out the United States. Tampax Incor- 
porated, Palmer, Mass. 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
Bese ee eee eee eee eB ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED P-84-P 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 


(| ) REGULAR (| ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 
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Heart -to- Heart Talks 


Are You a Good Guest? 





By RUTH RYAN 


HEN you go a-visiting, do 
you rate comments such as 
those below? If so, congratulations 
whether you're 9 or 90! 
Congratulations also to Dorothy 
Malik, Robertson County, Tex., for 
winning the $25 prize in our “Best 
Guest” letter contest. Here is her 
entry, followed by excerpts from 
runners-up: 


“The best guest I ever had was 
a girl I had met on a visit to my 
aunt’s home. We corresponded over 
the years, and last December I was 
overjoyed to have a letter asking 
if it would be convenient for her to 
visit me New Year’s week. She in- 
sisted, however, that if I had other 
plans I was to call her long dis- 
tance and she would pay the bill. 

“On the day of her arrival, I was 
a little concerned. She was a city 
girl and I lived on a farm far from 
any theater, television, telephone, 
town, or stores. We did have elec- 
tric lights, running water, and a re- 
frigerator, but that was all. How 
would she take to our kind of life? 

“I needn't have worried. The 
day she arrived my family and I 
felt as if one of us were returning 
home. Her lively chatter about her 
trip soon put all of us at ease. 
Later, I showed her where to hang 
her clothes. During her stay, she 
never scattered her belongings 
around the house, and my dressing 
table wasn’t cluttered with her 
bobbypins or cosmetic jars. 

“She was from the city and 
worked in an office, and I knew she 
had no idea of the early rising hours 
and rough work on a farm. I told 
her to sleep as late as she wished. 

“However, next morning, while 
I was fixing breakfast in the kitch- 
en, in she popped, dressed in ‘blue 
jeans.’ She asked what she could do 
to help. When I protested that she 
was supposed to sleep late, she re- 
plied that she knew we were busy 
farm people and she wanted to help 
us, not hinder. 

“During her stay she helped me 
do the housework, shuck and shell 
corn, doctor a lame animal, and do 
many other jobs around a farm. She 
was always eager to learn and help, 
and her jolly nature made her mis- 
takes fun. 


“Of my family and friends, she 
was most kind and thoughtful. I 
still get compliments from all who 
met her. They say, ‘She is an ex- 
ceptional girl,’ and I say, “She was 
the best guest I ever had.’ ” 


From Marie L. Edwards, Cull- 
man County, Ala., comes this inter- 
esting description: 

“Our best guests were our former 
next-door neighbors. There were 
six of them—Mom, Dad, a daugh- 
ter, and three boys—the eldest, 17. 

“Some women come in the kitch- 
en and tell you how they do, with 
the inference that their methods are 
better than yours. 


“er 


[his friend put my apron on 
and said, “Now, you have your ways 
of doing things, but I know I can 
peel potatoes or wash the pots. Just 
give me a job.’ She and her daugh- 
ter made their beds, helped with 
the housework, and were agreeable 
to any project suggested.” 


Mrs. D. F. Stirling writes from 
Pope County, Ark.: 

“T shall never forget the day a 
letter came from a teen-age girl 
telling me she would like to spend 
part of her summer vacation with 
me. I could only think of her as 
she was on her last visit—a chubby, 
spoiled young girl. I could hardly 
believe my eyes when she stepped 
from the bus. This time she looked 
like a fashion plate, and her trans- 
formed personality gave me a lift. 

“Still in a daze, I just knew I 
was in for two wecks of good hard 
work trying to entertain her. She 
had not seemed to enjoy one thing 
on her last visit. The vacation Bible 
school was about to begin, and I 
had promised to be one of the su- 
perintendents. I knew she would 
be bored to death if I took her 
along. On the contrary, she said, 
‘G-o-o-d!_ Maybe I can help you.’ 
And she did, for the only woman 
available to play the piano had to 
leave town. My lovely guest gladly 
responded and did an excellent job. 


“I think the greatest surprise 
came, though, when she unpacked 
her luggage. She neatly hung her 
clothes in the closet, whereas, be- 
fore they were piled high on a 
chair until I could press them.” 











Stop Taking 


Harsh Drugs for 
Constipation 


Avoid Intestinal Upset! 
Get Relief This Gentle 
Vegetable Laxative Way! 


For constipation, never take harsh 
drugs. They cause brutal cramps 
and griping, disrupt normal bowel 
action, make repeated doses seem 
needed. 

When you are temporarily con- 
stipated, get sure but gentle relief— 
without salts, without harsh drugs, 
Take Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxa- 
tive contained in Syrup Pepsin. The 
extract of Senna in Dr. Caldwell’s 
is one of the finest natural laxatives 
known to medicine. 

Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative 
tastes good, gives gentle, comfort- 
able, satisfying relief of temporary 
constipation for every member of 
the family. Helps you get “on 
schedule”’ without repeated doses, 
Even relieves stomach sourness 
that constipation often brings. 

Buy Dr. Cald- 
well’s. Money back 
if not satisfied. 





Mail bottle to Box 280, N. Y.18,N. Y. 


DR. CALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE 


Contained in pl t-tasting Syrup Pepsin 
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Now you can spray-“ s 


New 3-in-one Oil-Spra_ lubri- 
cates and forms a batrier 
against rust! No more messy 
rags—oily fingers! Sprays oil 
at touch of button! 









PROPORTION-IZED 


HALF-SIZE 


FASHION CATALOG 















Mail coupon now 
for FREE Half-Size 
Catalog of Fashions, 
specializing in sizes 
12% to 26 1/2—correctly 
Proportion-ized for you. 
Enjoy youthful, better 
fit—all at low prices. 

Smart half-size styling ina bay 
twin-dotted 80-square Percale 
Dress—only $2.98! Coats $16.98 
up. Also suits, shoes, corsets, 
sportswear, robes, underweat. 
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Nothing washes all 
your dishes as fast, 


as easily as TUFFY. 











Only TUFFY is tough enough to 
scrub crusted pans, yet gentle enough 
to wash finest china and silverware. 






at grocers 
everywhere 


or 


TUFFY 


scrubs yet 
doesn’t scratch 


never smells—never sours 
because it rinses clean 











U.S. PAT. NO. 2,601,771 
© THE $.0.S. CO., CHICAGO; TUFFY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 








Color 


Transfers 


By Carol Curtis 





for QUICK RELIEF of 


HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 


Ease Pains of Headache 
Neuralgia - Neuritis with 
Quick Acting STANBACK 
Test STANBACK against 
any preparation you’ve 
ever used . . . See how 
quick relief comes. 


BLT 


with ———— 
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id Your Home of Insects—$1 
aust place on ash tray and light . . . that’s all. 
pe burn like incense—invisible vapor pene- 
pte toa crack and crevice, destroying all 
ondon insects. No oily sprays—no mechanical 
fy eed ed odor—NO WORK! Miracle 
Py ouse” Anti-Insect Cones kill moths, flies, 
fish’ eee, gnats, spiders, roaches, silver- 
Seaee rye 14 Cones for $1 postage paid. 
can a to do the job or your money back. 
} staal eet OY mail from SUNSET HOUSE, 413 

uilding, Hollywood 46, California. 

















325—Perfectly cool for hot weather 
wear is this attractive cobbler’s apron. 
For a decorative touch iron on the 
bluebird motif included with tissue 
pattern. Sizes: small, medium, or large. 





329—Flower cart and separate flower 
motifs in violet, pink, yellow, and leaf 
green. There are twenty easy to iron 
on motifs in all. The flower carts are 
4% x 5 inches, single sprays are smaller. 


Order patterns by size and 
number for 25 cents each 
from Carol Curtis, Home De- 
partment, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





In ancient England, you were seated at table 
according to the SALT CELLAR! 








327—Twenty-four motifs of a mother 
duck and her children done in soft 
pink, yellow, and bright aqua. Iron 
these colorful motifs onto children’s 
play clothes and linens for decoration. 


YOU CAN'T BUY BETTER SALT 









TRUE! OFTEN DOZENS OF PEOPLE, OF ALL STATIONS IN LIFE, 
GATHERED AROUND ONE GREAT REFECTORY TABLE FOR DINNER. 
SALT WAS PLACED IN A LARGE VESSEL IN THE CENTER OF THE 
TABLE. NOBLES SAT ON THE SIDE NEAREST THE HEAD OF THE 
TABLE—“ ABOVE” THE SALT, WHILE PERSONS OF LESSER RANK SAT 
“BELOW” THE SALT! EVEN A KING’S RANSOM IN EARLY ENGLAND 
COULDN’T BUY SALT TO COMPARE WITH CAREY SALT. AND, IT IS 
EVEN SO TODAY... 
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Cuyoey MORE 


COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE WITH A 
BEAIRD LP-GAS SYSTEM 













THEY'RE DEPENDABLE —BECAUSE... 


DEPENDABLE Beaird systems are built and guar- 
ECONOMICAL anteed by one of the world’s largest 
QUALITY BUILT manufacturers of LP-Gas storage 
SAFETY TESTED systems. Ask your local LP-Gas 
“MONEY BACK” dealer for information on a Beaird 
GUARANTEED system to fit your needs...or write 


direct. 
THE J. B. BEAIRD COMPANY, INC. 
Stockton, California Shreveport, Lovisiana 





BEAIRD LP-GAS AND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA EQUIPMENT f 
... BUT BY ONE OF THE FIVE GREAT BEAIRD DIVISIONS BEAI R D | 











“Beats me! ... All he'll say is that it’s 





SAVE ON 
OTTO 
meg edb 


See newest and finest guaran- 
teed textile values at lowest 
prices... anywhere! Biggest 
atalog in history... 100 pages 
] of new beautiful fashions, ex- 

citing sportswear, sensational 
new fabrics and household 
items... for entire family and 
| home. Thrifty thousands ac- 
laim South Carolina Mills for 
| best savings! Our great new 



























* ad | catalog FREE for asking! 
striped and guaranteed 4 moma Hl Just send your name and ad- 
* CARLON ... THE PLASTIC PIPE , —=——————_§ dress on postcard today to: 

WITH THE STRIPE South Carolina Mills, Dept. 327, Spartanburg, S.C. 
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It’s so gratifying to get all your en- 
thusiastic mail about New Self-Timing 
Toni! There’s so much of it that I’m 
way behind on my replies. But I'll an- 
swer every letter, so please be patient. 


DO let me quote Mrs. Dorothy Mc- 
Keon, Chicago: “I’ve tried a lot of 
permanents—but none as fast as Self- 
Timing Toni’s 15-minute waving. And 
the complete neutralizing is so quick, 
I was all through before I knew it!” 
DON’T forget, either, that New Self- 
Timing Toni is also way ahead in re- 
sults and far easier. Mrs. Blanche 
Wynne, Memphis, Tenn., says: “The 
most natural wave of my life is just 
what I got, just as the ad said I would. 
And without one test curl, without 
any guessing.” 


[jane PD 1 Tea AM 


waving chon 


ke BR 


HOME PERMANEyy Me aT naa _ 





DO get yourself acquainted with the 
New Self-Timing Toni made for your 
type hair. super if it’s hard-to-wave; 
VERY GENTLE if it’s easy-to-wave, 
bleached or color-treated; REGULAR 
if it’s normal-to-wave....all with 15- 
minute, lanolin-enriched lotions! 


DON’T, if your hair 
is gray, graying or 
white, deprive your- 
self of the lovely, last- 
ing, lustrous wave 
Silver Curl gives. It’s 
by Toni and the 
world’s only home 
permanent made for’ 
gray hair. 





DO pick a flower for 
your hairdo these 
nights and dressy 
afternoons. It’s a 
summery feminine 
touch that a rubber- 
tipped bobby pin or 
two will keep in 
place. 





DON’T forget that more Mothers use 
Tonette by Toni for their 2 to 12 year 
olds than all other children’s home 
permanents combined. 


DO enjoy smoother, longer lasting curls 
with any home permanent by using 
Toni’s easier, faster SPIN brand Curl- 
ers. Complete set, $1.29 


©The Toni Company, A Division of 
The Gillette Company 
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2180 — Dress has sleeve and neckline 
choice. Panties included. Sizes 2 to 8. 
Size 4: dress and panties, 2H yards of 35- 
inch; contrasting collar, % yard material. 


3042—Boy’s shirt comes in two styles 
to match short trousers. Sizes 2 to 10. 
Size 4: shirt, 1 yard 35-inch material; 
trousers % yard of 35-inch material. 


3012 — Two styles—one pattern. One 
dress has short sleeves and low V- 
neckline; the other style is shown. Sizes 11 to 
19. Size 18: dress shown, 4 yards of 39-inch. 








8051—Especially for the shorter, fuller figure, this 
dress has short or three-quarter sleeves. Sizes 14% 
to 264. Size 16%: style shown, 3% yards 35-inch. 


\ 3051 





No pattern sent without coin, money or- 
der, check, or stamps (coins preferred). 


PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
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(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 


Mail order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish Spring and Summer Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check (1. 





Nerve-Racking 
Ue ed 


Se ADAH, 





Don’t suffer needlessly. Get quick 
and comforting relief from head- 
aches, neuralgic pains, minor muscu- 
lar aches and functional periodic 
pains. Use quick-dissolving, fast-act- 
ing ‘‘BC’’ Headache Tablets and 
Powders. “BC” is a special combina- 
tion of several medically tested pain- 
relieving ingredients. Once you use 
it, you'll understand why “BC” is the 
fastest-selling headache powder in 
America—why “BC” Tablets gain in 
popularity day by day. There isn’t 
anything better or faster for head- 
ache relief. Try “BC” Headache Tab- 
lets or Powders today. “BC” Powders, 
10c & 25c. “BC” Tablets 10c, 25c and 
bottles of 50 and 100 tablets. 








FREE 


STYLE BOOK 
for stout 
women 







Many values inslenderizing dresses, coats, 
Sizes 38 to 60, shown in FREE 100-page 
Style Book. Mail coupon now for your copy. 
Crisp white eyelet-embroidery adds 
dainty touches to this Dress of Printed 
80-square Percale, only $2.98. Others 
$2.59 to $25.00. Aiso suits, apentreser. 
hats, enanrwent. shoes—at LOW prices. 
Coupon brings you FREE Style Book of 
hundreds of new slenderizing fashions. 


DEPT.32 
ane {> ryant INDIANAPOLIS 17, 
INDIANA 


Please mail me FREE Style Book for Stout Women. (32) 
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FREE 
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may help your baby to 
a healthier, happier life! 


Don’t take a chance with baby’s health! 
Knowledge of proper care and feeding 
may help prevent unnecessary sickness 
and suffering. Right now your baby 
may have a problem that is worrying 
you; and an easy, practical solution 
may be awaiting you in this free 
“Teethina Baby Book.” It costs you 
absolutely nothing . . . you will be ob- 
ligated in no way... so write for a 
copy today. Address: 

TEETHINA, Dept. A, 
Columbus, Georgia. 


And When Baby 
Suffers Temporary 


Constipation... 
try Teethina, the special formula that has 
proved its efficiency as a children’s laxative 
since grandmother’s time. Teethina acts 
gently but surely to relieve baby’s discom- 
fort caused by temporary constipation. Espe- 
cially prepared for little children, it contains 
no narcotics. And Teethina is so easy to 
give—no fighting, no fussing when “‘medicine 
time” arrives. Try Teethina today—dosage 
according to instructions in each 35c pack- 
age of twelve powders. FULL MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE if you are not entire- 
ly satisfied. At your drug store, ask for... 


TEETHINA 


miseries 


You take no chance with 
famous 666. For 52 years 
this famous preparation 
has brought fast relief to 
summer cold sufferers. 
for 666, today! 











ee 





Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 








"Fix it" 
= 

I 
Plastic Wood permanently 
repairs furniture, replaces 
rotted wood, and fills knot 
holes and gouges. Apply it 


; like putty—it hardens into 
real wood. 








:f 


‘PLASTIC WOOD’ 


You 


NEED 














Flower 


Tips 
By HENRY J. SMITH 


OU can move your lilies 
just as soon as leaves 
have browned and died 
down. Study nursery cata- 
logs, select and order your 
bulbs for fall planting before 
stock has been “picked over.” 
Geraniums which have 
been rooted for winter house 
plants like a mellow, loamy 
soil, enriched with bonemeal. Place 
in well drained pots. Be careful not 
to overwater. 

Strawflowers, Statice, cockscombs, 
and other flowers which you plan 
to dry for winter bouquets are ready 
for cutting now. Tie them in bun- 
dles, in paper bags, and hang in 
a dry place. 

Cut back Chinese hibiscus, with 
its woody stems, to about 18 inches 
above the ground. This will result 
in more fall blooms. In the upper 
South, it should be dug and set 
in cans, placed in a protected place 
to overwinter. 


Cuttings of the following shrubs 
can be made now: hydrangea, 
azalea, abelia, Pfitzer juniper, and 
Ligustrum. Use tip growth, 4 to 6 
inches long. Leave three or four 
leaves on each cutting. Plant in 
moist sand, 3 to 4 inches deep, in 
partial shade. Keep soil moist, but 
not water sogged. 


Continue to dust or spray roses 
for blackspot and mildew. These 
are often very destructive at this 
time of year, especially during pe- 
riod of wet weather. 

Check “brown patch” fungus dis- 
ease of lawns by spraying with 1 
to 300 solution of Semesan. Then 
sow more seed on these spots and 
cover lightly with fine compost or 
rich topsoil. 

Dahlias should be fully open 
when cut. They do not open in 
water. Most flowers, except roses 
and glads, should be fully open 
when cut. 


Mildew causes crepe myrtle 
leaves to crinkle up and have a gray- 
ish appearance. Dust thoroughly 
with sulphur. To prolong blooming 
season, clip off flowers as they be- 
gin to fade. 


Well rotted oak leaves contain 
considerable plant food and humus. 
They tend to make soil sour, and 
are ideal as a year-round mulch for 
acid-lovers like azaleas, camellias, 
rhododendrons, and gardenias. 

Plant seed of these perennials 





: ; . on —_ 
OS nS A ET woe 


Verbena, with its mass of color, is one 
of the most popular summer bed- 
ding and edging flowers in the South. 


now for plants for next spring: Ve- 
ronica, snow-in-summer, foxglove, 
hibiscus, Primula, daisies, delphin- 
ium, flax, hollyhock, Pyrethrum, 
and Stoke’s aster. 


If your potted poinsettia plants 
are growing too tall, cut back rather 
heavily at this time. If cut back 
later, the new wood may not pro- 
duce bloom by Christmas. 


Day lilies may be lifted and di- 
vided now if they are beginning to 
be crowded. Separate the clumps 
and replant in a sunny location. 


Cut off and burn the dead foli- 
age of iris. Work a little bonemeal 
around the roots for good-quality 
blooms next spring. 


Make another planting of zin- 
nias now. Put them where they can 
be “pushed” by watering «and fer- 
tilizing often. Plant seed where 
they’re to grow, and thin out plants. 


If hydrangea plants are too large 
and need to be headed back, prune 
them now. Pruning will increase the 
size of the flower heads next spring. 


If you cut back dahlia plants 
about halfway now, they will pro- 
duce more flowers this fall. 


Madonna lilies should be planted 
this month. Planting while scales 
and roots are still fresh will give 
good results. Tops of madonna 
bulbs should not be more than an 
inch under the soil surface. 


Evergreen trees and shrubs can 
be planted in the upper South at 
this time. Wait until October to 
set these in the lower South. 

If your peony plants need to be 
moved to another spot in the yard, 
this is the time for that job. They 
should be lifted and divided into 
clumps with three to five eyes, if 
division is necessary. 

Check the under side of leaves 
of rhododendron, azalea, mountain 
laurel, and other plants for lace bug. 
Control with Black Leaf 40. 

Give chrysanthemum and dahlia 
plants their last application of fer- 
tilizer this month. 
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JUDGE. Westclox finest ! Shock, dust 
and water resistant. Sweep second 
hand. Stainless steel back. Non- 
breakable crystal. Luminous dial. 
Guaranteed for a year. Only $12.95. 


ROCKET. Smartly styled for rugged 
use. Shock resistant. Sweep second 
hand. Stainless steel back. Non- 
breakable crystal. Guaranteed for a 
year. $6.95. Luminous dial, $7.95. 


Pocket Ben 
$3.50 


POCKET BEN. Champion of pocket 
watches. Thin and good-looking, this 
watch “can take it.’’ Non-breakable 
crystal. Guaranteed for a year. Only 
$3.50. Luminous dial, a dollar more. 


SCOTTY. Smartly-designed, with 
typical Westclox sturdiness. Plain, 
easy-to-read numerals and attractive 
hands. Non-breakable crystal. Plain 
dial. Guaranteed for a year. $2.95. 


Prices do not include tax and are subject to change 


WESTCLOX 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF BIG BEN 
lo Solle-Pery, Illinois 
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| New Keys 
to Home 
Canning 





FOR A PIQUANT ACCENT TO 
SNACKS—BETTER EATING ANY 
TIME—YOU CAN’T BEAT HOME- 
CANNED RELISHES and PICKLES. 
And you can’t beat their bud- 
get-prices—with home can- 
ning costing only about 3¢ a 
jar, for heat, cap and jar (esti- 
mated jar-life at 8 years). So, 
prepare to put up plenty! 





Inside Story 
Experienced home canners 
recognize quality in the 
enamel lining of the Ball 
. a smooth, 
cream-white inner surface 
that resists food acids. And they like the 
seal they can SEE ... Ball DomME down, 
jar sealed. 





Why Fruits Float 
Fruit floats in jars because it is lighter 
than the syrup. Floating may be pre- 
vented or reduced by using firm, ripe fruit 
. heating before packing . . . using light 
to medium syrup... packing closely with- 
out crushing ... using the right timing 
and method. 


First Choice 

Ball Mason Jars—-designed espe- 
cially for home canning—have 
been home canners’ first choice 
for 4 generations. Space-saving 
shape; with non-slip ribs. Be 
SuRE—buy Batu! 





Enjoy Pickle Variety 

Green tomatoes give new taste-treats 
when spiced whole, made into mince- 
meat ... or substituted for cucumbers 
in following the usual dill recipe. 


Do-It-Yourself Book 
Shows many unusual new 
ways to use Ball Jars year- 
round. For housewife, gar- 
dener, sportsman! Send for 
this fascinating new book, 
*101 New Uses for Ball 
Jars and Fittings’’— only 25¢ (coin) to: 
Dept. PF84, BALL BRoTHERsS Co., 
Box 1201, Chicago 77, Illinois. 

© 1056 


BALL BROS. CO. 


| CAN WITH 
| CONFIDENCE 
eo CAN WITH 
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When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.”’ 


tewy BLOUSES 
Skirts, Hosiery, Lingerie, Etc. 


“BIG MONEY 


in Spare Time! 
Easy new pee to make extra money! 
Like Mrs. Hirtzel of Pa. who earned 
$122.22 and Mrs. Owen of Neb. who 
made $117.81. No experience needed. 
Just introduce new miracle fabrics 
in blouses, skirts, lingerie. Also 
direct-from-Mill guaranteed hosi- 
ery, children’s wear. n's wear. 
You make Big C CASH F Profits plus 
Kit with ac- | bonus. Write for Sample Kit now! 
ee AMERICAN MILLS 
Lmercnandise.1 dept. 4.95, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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Grapes make colorful eat- 
ing, fresh or preserved. 


Preserves for Spicy Eating 


By SUE WARREN 


OTHING can be finer than to 

have homemade preserves 
ready and waiting on the pantry 
shelf. Some fruit preserves just call 
for hot biscuits or rolls for breakfast. 
Others spice up cold or hot main 
dishes for lunch or dinner. 


Add different kinds of spices or 
a small amount of orangepeel or 
lemon juice for an intriguing flavor 
for your preserves. 

Mrs. R. W. Grant, Warren Coun- 
ty, Miss., sells delicious homemade 
fig preserves. Our Home Editor 
bought dozens of Mrs. Grant’s jars 
of figs, and says they are wonder- 
ful. Now for some tips from Mrs. 
Grant on making fig preserves and 
her favorite recipe. 

The first requirement in making 
fig preserves is to use figs as fresh 
from the bush as you can get them 
Select thoroughly ripe, firm ones; 
you can use the ones bursting at 
the end for other purposes. 


To peel, begin at stem end and 
strip straight down. If you peel 
them as you would an apple, figs 
are not smooth. If you cut the fig, 
seed will cook out in the syrup. 
While this is not objectionable to 
the taste, it detracts from the looks. 
Just peel enough at a time for one 
cooking. This prevents figs from 
becoming mashed and sticky. 


Fig Preserves 


3% cups sugar 
2 cups water 


4 thin lemon slices 
2 pounds figs 


Make syrup of sugar, water, and 
1 lemon slice. When this mixture 
is slightly thick and boiling rapidly, 
add figs a few at a time so you can 
keep syrup boiling. 

Cook until figs are clear. If 
thicker syrup is desired, cook slight- 
ly longer. About five minutes be- 
fore removing from heat, add the 3 
remaining lemon slices from which 
seeds have been removed. (Lemon 
becomes dark if cooked too long.) 
Use a large saucepan to prevent 


syrup from boiling over. Skim well 
while cooking. 

When the preserves are done, 
pour into an enamel or crockery 
bowl. Cover and let stand until 
cold, preferably overnight. This 
gives the figs time to absorb syrup 
and become plump. 

Put into sterilized pint jars. First, 
place a layer of figs on bottom of 
jar, then cover with syrup. Con- 
tinue this procedure until jars are 
full. Do not pack, but be sure to 
use enough figs so they won't rise 
and leave a space at the bottom of 
the jar. When the jars are half- 
filled, put a slice of lemon vertically 
against jar opposite the lettering. 

Seal jars according to manufac- 
turer’s directions, and process 15 
minutes in hot water bath from the 
time the water begins to boil. 


Grape Relish 
4VY2 cups prepared 7¥Y cups sugar 
grapes Yp cup vinegar 
1 teaspoon cloves Y2 bottle liquid 
1 teaspoon fruit pectin 
cinnamon 


To prepare the grapes, slip skins 
from about 3% pounds fully ripe 
loose-skinned grapes. (Concord 
grapes give nice flavor and color.) 
Bring pulp to a boil and simmer, 
covered, for 5 minutes. Sieve to 
remove seeds. Chop or grind skins 
and add to pulp. Measure 4% cups 
fruit into a very large saucepan. 
Add cloves and cinnamon, or any 
desired combination of spices. 


Then add ‘sugar and vinegar to 
fruit in saucepan and mix well. 
Place over high heat, bring to a full 
rolling boil and boil hard 1 minute, 
stirring constantly. Remove from 
heat and stir in liquid fruit pectin 
at once. Skim off foam with metal 
spoon. Then stir and skim by turns 
for 5 minutes to cool slightly and to 
prevent floating fruit. Ladle quick- 
ly into glasses. Cover at once with 
%-inch hot paraffin. Yield: about 12 
medium glasses. 








sare 
SKINNER RAISIN. -BRAN 
“Name the Car” CONTEST 


897 
oe name the Car of the Future, pictured 
elow. Print the name you suggest ona 
plain piece of paper or on an entry blank 
obtained at your grocer’s. Enter as often as 
you please. Send your entry with your 
name and address and one boxtop from 
Skinner Raisin Bran to: Skinner Car Con- 
test, Box 5425, Chicago 77, Illinois. 
Enter today. Contest closes midnight 
August 15, 1954. 














--.-loaded with 
sweet, chewy 
raisins. Get it 
at your grocer's 
now. Enter 
contest with 
boxtop. 














FREIGHT PAID 


GENUINE MARBLE and GRANITE 
Satisfaction 
lettering and Foot. stone. Cotcloy FREE. FREE. 
ALLSTATES MONUMENT CO. 
Box 7, Station F; Atlanta, Georgie 
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pretty! 
So 
practical! 
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So easy 
to sew with 


Win Prizes! Become Queen! 
Enter Your State Fair Contest! 














WHS Serloesls enn FREE! ES 
Please rush me FREE Pattern Service p-8 
Booklet for sewing with COTTON BAGS. 

Name. — eas 

i Address. 

| City. State. 

§ Brand name of product | prefer in cotton bags__—— 
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Questions A bout 


Your Child and You 


In answer to parents’ pleas for a question and answer col- 


umn, we proudly present Dr. Richardson, a well known 


authority on matters relating to parents and children. 


By FRANK HOWARD RICHARDSON, M. D. 


\ 7 HAT more can we do to cure 
our four-year-old of stutter- 
ing, besides urging him to talk more 
slowly and take a deep breath be- 
fore starting to speak? 
Mrs. C.A.M., Alabama. 
Stop doing anything at all. For 
the chances are that he is not a real 
stutterer at all, he probably won't 
become one either, unless you make 
him one by your anxiety and con- 
stant correction and_ interference 
with his attempts to learn to talk. 
You didn’t worry when he used 
to say “ga, ga, ga,” or “ma, ma, 
ma,” when he was learning to talk. 
What he is doing now is just a lit- 
tle more advanced form of repeti- 
tion, a later stage in the process of 


learning to talk. This may persist 
until he is six, without any indica- 
tion he is going to be a stutterer. 


Whzy is a little child so destruc- 
tive as soon as he gets big enough 
to run about the house? 

Mrs. K.N.1., Mississippi. 


It is natural for him to test the 
developing powers he senses within 
himself. That’s the way he learns. 
You’d have every reason to be wor- 
ried if he did not have this urge. 
Give him simple, sturdy things to 
play with, but keep breakables well 
out of his reach. Don’t try to teach 
him the difference between fragile 
and unbreakable before he is old 
enough to know the difference. 


Helps for Homemakers 


Order These for Your Farm Home Library 


Food 


0 Apples To Cook and Can 

0) Ice Cream Recipes 
You'll Like 

0 Favorite School 

O 

0 


5 cents. 
5 cents. 
Lunch Recipes 5 cents. 
Here’s Help for Those 
School Lunches 
Selected Southern 
Recipes 


~ 
o cents, 


25 cents. 





Home Im provemen Ct 


QO Any Old Chairs To 


Slip-Cover? 5 cents. 


Q Everlasting Bouquets 5 cents. 
QO Making Candlewick or 

Tufted Articles 5 cents. 
0 Built-Ins 25 cents. 
QO Two Tablecloth Designs, 


Crochet Picture Pattern 


No. 508 10 cents. 


O) Pineapple Chair Set, Crochet 
Picture Pattern No. 518 10 cents. 
OJ It’s Fun To Make 


Your Own Rugs 5 cents. 


Entertainment 


OO Entertainment and “Side Show” 

at Your Community Fair 5 cents. 
Table Decorations and 
Party Favors 5 cents 
5 cents. 
Games To Play With Home- 

made Game Equipment 5 cents. 


Flower Romances 


OO O 


Food Preservation 


O 


Some Canning Questions 
and Their Answers 


How To Can Vegetables 


Canning Fruits 


5 cents. 
5 cents. 
5 cents. 
The “Know-How” in 
Canning Fruits 


The “Know-How” of 
Canning, Drying, Pickling, 
and Preserving Figs 


5 cents. 


ome tests 


5 cents. 
Safety in Canning 5 cents. 


Help With Some of Your 
Canning Problems 


OO 


5 cents. 





your name and address. 


Name 


County 





heck carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, and mail to Home 
epartment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. No c.o.d. 
orders, please. Don’t forget to enclose money and coupon (below) giving 


“STO 2) 2 a hn ee 


aeesaes Money Enclosed. 
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Baseball Great Keeps Dogs 
**In Shape”’ with Red Rose 


Jack Onslow, famous big league 
player-manager, knows good condition 
pays off with his fie ld dogs too. ““That’s 
why I’m 100% a Red Rose man, ” says 
Jack when it comes to dog food. 


Red Rose Dog Food is a balanced 
diet for every dog. All the essential 
nutrients your dog must have for 
sound growth and vigor are scientific- 
ally blended into one tasty, easy-to- 
feed ration. 

Keep your dog in “champion”’ con- 
dition—get Red Rose Dog and Puppy 
Food from your feed dealer today! Red 
Rose Dog and Puppy Food is another 
Red Rose Feed made and guaranteed by 
John W. Eshelman & Sons, Distribu- 
tors from Maine to Florida; Ohio to 
the Atlantic. 
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SCOOPMASTER 


= PORTABLE (X\ 
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GRAIN AUGER 











W/ 2 MODELS: 12-foot or 16-foot ae ACE 


\\ 


COMPLETE! Ready-to-Go ! 


Operates with either electric motor or gas 
engine. Weighs only 35 lbs! Built of 4” all- 
galvanized, lock-seam tubing. Delivers 10 
bushels per minute! 


LOW PRICE INCLUDES EVERYTHING! 

Adjustable motor mount, 7” pulley wheel, 
V-belt, carrying handle, delivery spout, skid 
shoe (on intake end), prelubricated ball bear- 
ing, and all-angle truck mount- 
ing swivel—ALL at noextra cost! {12-Ft. MODEL 




























<a \ 16-Ft. Model ..... $36.95 7095 

: $29 

wet WELTER on eiere 
ER 

Fou 501! No. 30th St. FOB Omaha 





Omaha, Nebraska 





) MALPIN «i: 


World-famous McALPIN' Hotel 
is the center of everything 
worthwhile in New York. 
Convenient to shopping, 
business and theatres. 
Utmost in comfort 
and service. 

1500 Rooms 
with bath- radie 

from $4.50 


A TISCH HOTEL 


DMALPIN 


pS se TEL 


NEW YORK 

















More F ARM NEWS From All Over 





Milk Producers Advertise 


“Something must and will be done 
locally to sell surplus milk during 
May, June, and July,” said 13 Grade 
A milk producers of Smyth County, 
Va. Here’s the plan they adopted. 


They appointed a committee 
of three to check into the possibili- 
ties of conducting an intensive local 
advertising program. 


2. Based on the committee rec- 
ommendations, they voted to spend 
5 cents per 100 pounds for all milk 
produced in the county during 
April, May, and June. 


3. This money would be spent 
during May, June, and July on ap- 
propriate local advertising. 


The advertising carried on in- 
cludes a 50-word spot on the local 
radio station six days a week and 
a 3-inch two-column ad in the local 
weekly paper. Both of these began 
May 1. Also a float was made for 
parades and is being exhibited 
throughout county towns. As the 
float is pulled from street to street, 
a small comb on which is printed, 
“Be a Winner—Drink Milk,” is 
given to all children. The float will 
be used some six parades be- 
tween now and November. 


This marks the first time that ac- 
tion of this type has ever been 
undertaken. It involves four local 
producer-distributors and their pro- 
ducers. Although it is too early to 
estimate the value of such a pro- 
gram, the milk producers feel that 
the people of Smyth County are 
more milk-conscious than they have 
been in several months. 


Pastures Rank High 


Improved pasture acreage in 
Greenville County, S. C., reached 
an all-time high last year, accord- 
ing to Greenville District SCD re- 
port. Nearly 3,000 acres added dur- 
ing the year brought the county 
total to 18,232 acres of improved 
permanent pasture. The SCD tech- 
nicians prepared 83 new plans for 
7,057 acres, basic plans for 4,088 
acres, and 4 advanced plans for 483 
acres. There was also greatly in- 
creased irrigation; 67 new farm 
ponds, giving Greenville County a 
total of 144. 


Ladino Grows for 15 Years 


An acre and a half of Ladino at 
the Storrs, Conn., Experiment Sta- 
tion was 15 years old last spring. 
It has lived through some of the 
driest summers and coldest winters 
on record. Not only that, it has 
competed all this time with timothy 
and orchardgrass, two of the most 
aggressive grasses known in the 
Northeast. The Ladino fluctuated 
from year to year, according to 
weather conditions. But regardless 
of weather, ever since 1942, mow- 


ing 2 inches above the ground, has 
produced more Ladino than the 
corresponding system when a 4-inch 
stubble was left. By 1939, the 
average stand of Ladino under the 
2-inch management was three times 
that on 4-inch plots. 


Tries Moneysaving Silos 


When George May of Chatham 
County, N. C., found that he had 
overplanted his allotment of wheat 
for grain, he knew he had to dis- 
pose of part of the acreage before 
the grain ripened. He dug a trench 
silo 18 feet wide and 50 feet long 
and converted the extra wheat into 
silage. He lined the silo with con- 
crete blocks with a partition down 
through the middle. He filled one 
side with the excess wheat and will 
fill the other side with corn later 
this season. In the meantime, Mr. 
May milks 23 cows and sells 85 
gallons of milk a day. Most of his 
feed comes from home-grown si- 
lage, hay and corn, and he buys his 
protein supplement. 


He Got Dependable Water Source 


A constant and dependable water 
supply, not too expensive, is a 
“must” in crop irrigation. M. K. 
Edge, Bladen County, N. C., knew 
about this must when he decided 
to install an irrigation system. Right 
away he thought of Lake Single- 
tary only % mile from his farm. He 
hired a dragline and cut a ditch 
from the lake to his farm. He lo- 
cated the ditch so that it would run 
parallel to his main field, and he 
dug it deep enough to assure a con- 
stant depth of 5 feet of water at all 
times. He says Lake Singletary con- 
tains “trillions” of gallons of water 
and no farm drains into it. All he 
has to do in dry weather is to roll 
his irrigation equipment along the 
canal and start the pumps. 


Dairy Meeting in Tobacco Land 


A dairy meeting is nothing new 
in most sections of Maryland, but 
was a history-making event in the 
heart of the state’s tobacco growing 
section. More than 60 Calvert 
County farmers got together recent- 
ly for the first dairy meeting that 
has ever been held in Prince Fred- 
erick, the county seat. 

The farmers met to consider the 
possibility of producing fluid milk. 
Because tobacco production has 
been cut in recent years, these 
farmers are looking for cash income 
from other farm enterprises. 


“In spite of the argument that is 
going on in Congress about the sup- 
port of dairy products, the farm 
people who met in Prince Frederick 
were eager to get into the industry 
and were hard to discourage,” said 
County Agent Robert M. Hall. 
spite of all the rigid health regula- 





tions, a great many of the folks felt 
that cows still held much more at. 
traction than tobacco.” According 
to Hall, the dairy meeting probably 
marked a new milestone in the agri- 
cultural life of Calvert County. 


How TVA Programs Help 


Harry Hall, Wythe County, Va., is 
a good example of progress made 
by TVA-extension test demonstra- 
tors. He began in 1948 with a 
long-range program for strip-crop- 
ping, pasture improvement, and 
better fertilization. In 1949 he 
added Ladino clover and alfalfa. 
He started raising Poland-China 
hogs and beef cattle. 


By 1951 he had more Ladino 
clover-orchardgrass and alfalfa and 
built a 10-cow Grade A dairy barn 
and started a dairy herd. Each year 
he added more Ladino, orchard- 
grass, and alfalfa for his livestock. 
This year Mr. Hall is building a 
permanent-type silo and is seeding 
more Ladino, orchardgrass, and al- 
falfa and fescue. Says he: “I’ve in- 
creased my livestock income 100 
per cent, do all my labor. (Grass 
farming and bigger crop yields on 
fewer acres have cut down on labor 
requirements.) I’ve reduced crop 
acres and increased improved per- 
manent pasture. My crop yields per 
acre have increased 40 per cent. I 
use 14 to 15 tons of fertilizer each 
year and can graze one animal unit 
per acre. Before improvements it 
took 3 Acres to graze one animal. 
Once you start fertilizing pasture 
right, the results are so good you 
just can’t quit!” 


Should Keep Little Fish 


“Game and fish commissions in 
many states have proved that the 
more fishing a pond gets, and the 
less small ones thrown back, the 
better the fishing,” says F. B. Curry 
of Lee County, Tex. “I have seen 
many tanks overrun with countless 
numbers of stunted crappie, bream, 
or bass, simply because there were 
too many for the food, oxygen, and 
space. A pair of pan fish can spawn 
up to 26,000 young in a year. 

“Fishing laws over the country 
are leaning toward continuous open 
seasons, without minimum length 
limits of catches. The Sport Fish- 
ing Institute is pushing the trend. 
One state, North Dakota, even for 
bids throwing the little ones back 
alive. Shall we remain unprogres 
sive, and lag behind? 

“Of course, there are exceptions. 
For example, trout (not bass), which 
live in cold waters, do not repro 
duce rapidly. Predator species, 
such as muskellunges and _ pike, 
keep the others less populous, an 
should not be wiped out. 

“If the law doesn’t forbid it, kee? 
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These Ideas Worked 


By JAMES W. SELLS 


AVE you thought about the 

amount of money spent on flow- 
ers for funerals? Have you won- 
dered if some of it might be used 
for a permanent memorial for a 
loved one who has recently died? 


There has been a movement to 
make popular this way of paying 
respect and devotion. The Rev. Mr. 
Theo F. Shumacher, pastor of St. 
John’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Robinson, Tex., promoted 
it with great success. 

“We set up a memorial fund for 
sickroom equipment,” Mr. Shu- 
macher said. “This made it possi- 
ble to share in the fund with a 
small amount. As soon as a family 
decided to give to this fund, we 
sent a beautiful ‘in memoriam’ card 
to the family of the deceased. With 
this money the committee in charge 
of the memorial fund bought sick- 
room equipment often needed in 
rural homes in time of emergency.” 

Mr. Shumacher’s church has 
bought hospital beds, wheelchairs, 
cautches, polio walkers, bedpans, 
rubber rings, and everything of this 
type needed for the sickroom. 

Any family in the community in 
need of aid can get this equipment. 

This way of honoring those who 
have died does not mean that we 
should not send flowers in their 
memory. But in many cases in 
which there might be a great many 
flowers for the funeral, some people 
may want to set up a memorial 
which will be useful for years. 


Another idea of Mr. Shumacher’s 








Theo Shumacher ... promotes new 
ideas to raise funds and help people. 


is a “birthday calendar.” An organi- 
zation in the church makes it up a 
year in advance. Adults pay 25 
cents per name and children a 
smaller amount. The name of each 
person is printed on the date of his 
birthday on the calendar. 

This serves two purposes. 1. You 
have in front of you the birthdate 





of every member of the church and 
can remember him with a card, 
party, or gift. 2. The birthday cal- 
endar is a source of income for the 


group which promotes it. It also 
makes it possible to print schedule 
of important meetings for congre- 
gation, church, and community a 
year ahead. 

If vou will write me, I will send 
you the name and address of the 
firm printing the calendar. 

At a country crossroads between 
Dallas and Waco, there is another 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
now named The United Church. 
The Rev. Mr. Albert A. Petrich, pas- 
tor, explained that this church was 
formed by consolidating two rural 
churches, St. James near Ben Ar- 
nold, Tex., and St. John’s Church 
near Burlington. 

Here is a rural cathedral with 
plenty of space for parking. The 
Sunday school rooms and_ parish 
hall are attached to the sanctuary, 
and all on ground level. A walkway 
joins parsonage to church. Rural 
churches can consolidate, and be 
lovely and worshipful buildings. 

There are thousands of one-room 
churches yet on the hillsides. When 
they entertain other congregations 
with dinner on the ground and have 
no tables under the trees or parish 
halls, what are they to do? 

Sinking Creek Church on the 
Meadow Circuit in the hills of East 
Tennessee makes tables this way: 
Benches in the church are the old, 
handmade type, and easily mov- 
able. Men take a half-dozen out 
under the trees. Two by two they 
face each other with seats adjoin- 
ing. On tops of the benches the 
men place short pieces of 1x 4’s 
crosswise as supports. On _ these 
they lay long pieces of planks, say 
1x6’s. Thus they make tables. 


Youll Enjoy Going to VPI July 27-29 


N opportunity Virginia farm 
men and women can’t afford to 
miss is offered by the Virginia In- 
stitute of Rural Affairs to be held at 
VPI, Blacksburg, Va., Tuesday 
through Thursday, July 27 — 29. 


Here are two big advantages: 


l. You can learn the latest prac- 
tices in farming, homemaking, and 
ural life improvement. Nationally- 
known authorities and farm and 
home experts will discuss new and 
better ways and you will gain much 
usable information. 


2. You can enjoy a short vaca- 
ion in the delightful atmosphere of 
\PI's beautiful campus . . . see old 
'riends, make new ones. . . and 
exchange ideas. 

Associate Extension Director 
V. H. Daughtrey sends us an out- 
line of the splendid “Institute” pro- 
stam, just as we go to press. High- 
lighting the general programs will 
be an address by Hon. John A. Han- 
tah, formerly president of Michi- 
an State College and now Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense for Man- 


power and Personnel, Washington 
... a lecture and demonstration on 
“New Uses for Farm Products,” by 
Frank L. Teuton, USDA Agricul- 
tural Research Services ... a talk, 
“From Producer to Consumer,” by 
Miss Gayle Ueland, USDA exten- 
sion marketing economist . for 
young people, a panel of IFYE del- 
egates and representatives from our 
neighbor countries now visiting Vir- 
ginia . . . a panel discussion, “How 
Can We Meet the Challenge in 
World Affairs?” led by Mrs. Charles 





that are poisonous to stock. 





DON’T POISON YOUR LIVESTOCK 


OISONOUS weeds, freshly painted wood, and fertilizer sacks 

aren't the only things about the farm that can poison livestock. 
Dr. H. J. O'Connell, Wisconsin state veterinarian, says these five 
hazards should be checked carefully: 

1. Poisoning from eating mercury-treated seed grain. 

2. Rat poisons, if enough is consumed over a long period. 
3. Chemical weed killers which may contain certain substances 


4. Grasshopper poisons, such as arsenic-treated bran. 
5. Highway surfacing oil which rains may wash into pastures. 


DeShazo, president of the Associat- 
ed Women of the American Farm 
Bureau (recently recognized by us 
as “Woman of the Year in Service 
to Virginia Agriculture”)... and an 
address on “What is Right?” by the 
Rev. Mr. A. Powell Davies, famous 
Washington minister. 

On other programs, VPI special- 
ists will discuss and demonstrate 
better methods of farm and home 
practices, management and market- 
ing, with question and answer peri- 
ods and forum discussions. 
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} TURNER MFG. CO., 
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Serving the South Since 1905 | 


Means Service! 


Ask your dealer! 


AAA pe Bim tae, 


TURNER is the world’s 
largest makers — fa- 
mous for rugged, out- 
lasting shaking, and 
windrowing peanuts 
to-the-sun. 2 models 
and 2 widths, either 2 
or 3 point or direct 
attachments. 
















The Old Reli- 

able, service- 

built in every way, « 
for better picking, 4 
even when others 
have to stand idle. « 

6 to 10 tons per day. 4 types of feeders. 


THIDKICE LA JOOTEEL 
TLIR E Ff 1ARVESTEFR 


The acme of mechanical har- 
vesting of peanuts. Picks 
up, picks, cleans and 
bags up to one acre 
per hour—to 10 
tons per 
day. Proved 
perform 
ance. 








Aft 


Compare price, per- | 
formance. Guaran- 
teed. Variable speed 
sheave. 6-bar gentle 
raking built-in trans- 
port. 3-Pt. or Uni- 
versal hitch. 





\ 

Lowest priced P.T.O. value. Ratchet Clutch 
Drive allows safe, automatic free wheeling. 
Shockless starting, shifting, stopping. Amaz- 
ing capacity. Compare its specifications— 
compare its tractor saving, direct, cushioned- 
power drives. 


RNER 
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No other heavy duty, motor driven baler 
equals the Twinematic in price and perform- 
ance. Full 16x 18” size. Up to 10 tons 
capacity. Threads in seconds. Fewer moving 
parts. Unequalled specifications; light baler 
priced. Only $1665.00 F.O.B., with motor, 
tires, tubes, bale counter. 


cr 
L 


6,000 Ibs. 


D> 











capacity on A DAA 

DC rims. | FARM 
Outstanding WAGON 
quality at 


$121.00, less bolsters, F.O.B. Automotive | 
type wheels, bearings. Telescopes from 84 to } 
120”. Bolster stakes adjust from 38 to 42”, § 





A heavy duty, 2 wheel-2 axles disk harrow, 
in 8 sizes, that plows, disks, mulches simul- 
taneously. Prepares the more perfect seed bed 
with far less time and labor than usual... the 
proved implement of the future, now! TILLA- 
PLOW quickly pays on 8 of 10 farms. 


r 


HOLE DIGGEE 
1OLE GGE! 
New low cost, one man- 
hydraulic control. Up 
to 600 holes per day. 
Choice of 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14” augers. Adapt- 
ed to most tractors. 






Ouick Reply = am = | 
Statesville, N. C. 
I farm acres. Send folders on following 
implements and name of dealer. 


} 


NAME : . onoconneweneonnnnieeam 


ADDRESS desssindandioa enamine 
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More Views on the 





‘Problems of Mixed Schools 


Hardly any other event in 50 years has excited so much discussion in 
the rural South as the Supreme Court decision regarding race segre- 
gation in public schools. We gave much attention to this subject last 
month. We now print many other widely varying viewpoints, for all 
these need to be considered in making up one’s final opinion as to what 
adjustments can and should be made in the best interest of both races. 


From Weimer Jones, Macon County, N. C.: 
“All the evidence seems to suggest that the 
segregation ruling was not based on a change 
in the Court’s understanding of what the Four- 
teenth Amendment means, but on the Court’s 
judgment of what is best for the country. If 
that is true, then the Court—in this and other 
recent cases—is attempting to play God for 150 
million Americans. More to the point, it is 
legislating. Are we moving toward a Federal 
Government in which all final authority—judi- 
cial, legislative, and administrative—is vested 
not in three co-equal branches, and not even 
in the people, but in nine justices—and the only 
nine men in high Government position who are 
completely beyond control by the people?” 


From George P. Grove, Arlington County, 
Va.: “I am reminded of a letter Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote to Spencer Roane from Monticello 
on March 9, 1821: “The great object of my fears 
is the federal judiciary. That body, like gravity, 
ever acting with noiseless foot and unalarming 
advance, gaining ground step by step, and 
holding what it gains, is engulfing insidiously 
the special governments into the jaws of that 
which feeds them.’ ” 


From W. B. Crawford, Iredell County, N. C.: 
“Since segregation has been banned by the Su- 
preme Court, I think we should try to reach 
a peaceful solution without raising too much 
controversy over it, as everything usually works 
out for the best.” 


From Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Carrier, Mont- 
gomery County, Va.: “Let’s not take any drastic 
action at this time. Let us see what the Court 
proposes next fall as a solution to the problem. 
Open defiance to a decree of the Supreme Court 
would be a serious challenge to our ideas of 
how a government should be run.” 


From a farmer’s wife in Franklin Ceunty, 
N. C.: “We have been told in the South to ‘be 
calm.’ That’s exactly what they want us to do 
so they can finish what they started. It looks 
as if there is ever going to be anything done, 
now is the time. The people who are for non- 
segregation don't seem to be losing any time 
working toward it. Why should we lose any 
time working to keep segregation?” 








From a farm leader in New Hanover County, 
N. C.: “We believe nonsegregation in our pub- 
lic school system is a great mistake and if 
pressed too hard and fast will lead to untold 
trouble and probably bloodshed.” 


From Chancellor Robert B. House, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: “I have never thought that the 
racial problem could be settled by war or poli- 
tics or even by law. I think the solution lies 
in the realm of the spirit and that we must 
keep plugging away on religion and education, 
be circumspect in what we say and do, not give 
up hope, and not follow blind leadership.” 


From Manley McClure, Anderson County, 
S. C.: “The Court has indicated that it wants 
further time to consider how the order may be 
carried. out, and it is possible that in its fur- 
ther deliberation on the subject, that the Court 
will come up with a plan which will not make 
the ruling nearly as unadvisable as it seems at 
the present time.” 


From J. T. Rooker, Warren County, N. C.: 
“The only solution we can see is to set up pri- 
vate schools. As our tax money goes to main- 
tain public schools it seems that there should 
be some way arranged so that this tax money 
could be used to maintain private schools, also.” 


From William M. Wooten, Chester County, 
S.C.: “We attended the dedication of a Negro 
elementary consolidated school in my district 
several weeks ago with an enrollment of 707 
children. These children are being hauled to 
and from school by bus. This school building 
with three similar ones are better than any in 
the county, Negro or white. The excellent pro- 
gram was carried on by Negro preachers, teach- 
ers, and pupils. Why deny these people the 
privileges that have now come to them? I sin- 
cerely believe that if the Negroes of my district, 
also Chester County, S. C., were told tomorrow 
that they could disband their schools—not 1 per 
cent of the pupils would attend a white school.” 


From Edward A. Cox, Currituck County, 
N. C.: “Having lived adjacent to colored fami- 
lies all my life, knowing their weaknesses and 
the weaknesses of the white race, I feel that 
the intermingling of the white and colored chil- 





dren and teachers would be detrimental to each 
race. The gains from such a union would be 
very explosive and have a very unstabilizing 
effect on the morale of both races. I further be- 
lieve that in view of these facts, a greater study 
should be made of the possibilities of a private 
educational system in the South, especially 
where the races are nearly equal in number.” 


From President E. H. Agnew, South Carolina 
Farm Bureau: “If the Supreme Court has the 
right to dictate to our General Assembly as to 
what it shall and shall not appropriate funds 
for, then there is no use preserving state lines 
any longer. We might as well admit that the 
Federal Government is all-powerful and there 
is no longer any need for the preservation of 
individual states. We in South Carolina have 
paid for our public school facilities, we own 
them, and we have a perfect right to say how 
they shall be operated.” 


From Mr. and Mrs. C. Settle Bunn, Nash 
County, N. C.: “I am confident, that as we 
have faced other educational problems since 
the day of Governor Aycock, we will continue 
to make progress in the best interests of all our 
people. I am also confident that too much of 
a sudden change by force would be most un- 
fortunate.” ‘ 


From a Virginia agricultural leader: “Non- 
segregation must eventually bring about a start 
of social equality between the races, and this 
will unquestionably lead to racial admixture 
between the white and colored people. The re- 
sult of this genetic mixture unquestionably is 
a degradation of both races, particularly the 
white people.” 


From W. E. Garnett, Montgomery County, 
Va.: “From the standpoint of Christianity and 
Democracy segregation cannot be justified. It 
is supported by outmoded prejudices which die 
hard. Ultimately the Supreme Court decision 
will undoubtedly help the South and the Na- 
tion at large, but its enforcement will cause 
much confusion and considerable hardship and 
resistance for a time, especially in the 15 Vir- 
ginia counties where Negroes are in the ma- 
jority. It is hoped the Court will give time for 
implementing its decision which Virginia will 
undoubtedly accept. Negro teachers will suffer 
and probably the quality of the schools will de- 
cline in some areas. A higher percentage of 
Virginia Negro high school graduates go to 
college than white high school graduates. One 
pitiful situation is that approximately 3,000 Vir- 
ginia Negro youth graduate from high school or 
college each year without there being occupa- 
tional opportunities calling for this level of edu- 
cation. The economic loss to society through 
the failure to fully utilize the capacities of 
promising Negroes and through their brooding 
over their frustrations is incalculable.” 
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Mistakes | Have Made 


‘August Prize Letters) 


HOUGH we sowed greens three 
times late last summer, we had 
to buy all we had through the win- 
ter. We feel extravagant and shift- 
less. Our mistake was not laziness, 
but we hoped rain would come in 
time to sprout our seed. Instead of 
rain, we had a drouth. We should 
have made sure of water by sprin- 
kling the garden spot when first 

sowing the seed. 
Mrs. H. G. B., Kentucky. 


Buying too much on installment 
at one time proved to be a great 
mistake. I lost my job, had to have 
an operation, and had other sick- 
ness in my family. I could not keep 
up payments on some things I was 
paying on. I have learned that it 
is best to pay for one thing at a 
time. P. &. J Texas. 


Allowing my son to carry matches 
in his overall pocket to light his dad- 
dy’s cigarette was our greatest mis- 
take. When he was four years old, 
we thought it was cute. But one 
day he struck a match to find his 
chewing gum he’d dropped through 
a crack in the corncrib. I saw a light 
under the corncrib, and when I in- 
vestigated, the shucks and _ trash 
were ablaze. I just did get there in 


time to put out the fire and save 
the crib full of corn. I learned 
that it is never wise to allow chil- 
dren to play with matches. 


Mrs. H. M. C., Alabama. 


Remembering she had not closed 
the windows, my wife wanted to 
return to the house and close them. 
I laughed at her and told her it 
wouldn't rain in a month. We went 
on to the family reunion some 40 
miles away. Around noon a thun- 
derstorm arose, accompanied by 
high winds. When we reached 
home, our newly-finished floors 
were covered with water, and our 
expensive television set soaked and 
ruined. You can bet I don’t laugh 
at the little woman’s timely sugges- 
tions any more—not after that ex- 
pensive lesson. D. T., Mississippi. 


From Tobacco to Dairying 
(Continued from page 19) 


average 60 bushels on 40 acres. 
Small grain followed by lespedeza 
for hay go on 30 acres plus other 
lespedeza and alfalfa acreage for 
hay. Says Will Allen, “We test the 
soil on all our fields and apply lime 


and fertilizer according to recom- 
mendations. Each year we put on 
150 tons manure, about 40 tons 
mixed fertilizer, and from 10 to 45 
tons lime.” 


The Connells raise all their feed 
except cottonseed meal. Last spring 
they sold some surplus lespedeza 
hay. With their hammer mill they 
grind and mix feed and blow it up 
to the second floor ready to feed. 
In their two metal upright silos and 
one temporary upright silo they 
store about 300 tons corn silage. 
The farm is well fenced with woven 
and barbed wire and cedar and oak 
posts for best use of pastures. 


Recently the Connells added 
poultry for more income and fur- 
ther balancing up their farming pro- 
gram. Says Will Allen: “We are 
growing into the egg business so 
we can sell some of our home-grown 
feed in egg crates to add to what 
we are selling in milk cans.” An 
up-to-date laying house will be 
filled in late summer with 500 certi- 
fied laying-strain pullets they are 
now raising. They have range 
houses and clean, grassy ranges for 
growing out the pullets. Says Bill 
Connell: “Eggs are in short supply 
in this state and poultry doesn’t re- 
quire much extra land. We plan to 
grow our own replacements. We 
will put in 400 chicks in January 
and 100 in October each year.” 


The Connell farm is well mech- 
anized. Says Will Allen, “There are 
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no horses or mules on our farm. We 
have four tractors. One is a heavy 
Diesel tractor for breaking and disk- 
ing land, running the hammer mill, 
and other heavy work. Another is 
used with 2-row planters and culti- 
vators for row crops and lots of 
other work. Each of the other two 
tractors has a mower attachment so 
we can cut hay and mow pastures 
quickly. Our tractor-mounted 2-row 
corn picker and grain elevator really 
takes the backache out of harvest- 
ing corn. Last season we filled our 
silos and five silos for our neighbors 
with our forage harvester. The hay 
baler and two combines do our work 
and custom work for our neighbors.” 


The old home was remodeled 
about 22 years ago and recently re- 
furnished and equipped. It is a 
lovely place with a large, shady, 
and well landscaped lawn. The 
senior Connells recently built a new 
modern home nearby for Bill and 
his wife. The four of them greatly 
enjoy working together. They are 
all fine community leaders. Will 
Allen has held many _ leadership 
posts and was president of the 1954 
tate College Farm and Home 
Week. Bill is president of the War- 
ren County Farm Bureau. 


For these and other progressive 
achievements The _ Progressive 
Farmer and the North Carolina Ex- 
tension Service recently named the 
Connells a “Master Farm Family.” 
Home Editor Sallie Hill tells more 
about the family on page 84. 
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POUR DERBY WINNERS have been 
at the Claiborne Farm. Here 
thoroughbreds, perhaps future 
enon? Baze in a field enclosed by 

ce equipped with pressure-creo- 
‘oted posts, 








FENCE POSTS are in to stay when theyre PRESSURE-CREOSOTED! 


“After 20 years... 
every one in good shape” 


says William S. Ramey, 
assistant farm manager, 


Claiborne Farm, Paris, Ky. 


a 


CLOSE-UP of a pressure-creosoted 
fence post, showing how well it 
staples and holds the wire firmly 
in place. This neat appearance 
adds to the beauty of the land. 


; le. ei Wie 
WILLIAM S. RAMEY is con- 
vinced that pressure-creo- 
soted posts are the best fence 
buy for this well-known 
2100-acre breeding farm. 























@ When a 20-year-old pressure- 
creosoted fence on the Claiborne 
Farm was torn down to make way 
for a highway, Mr. Ramey saw first- 
hand its excellent condition. “‘It was 
as good as the day they put it up 
and probably would have lasted an- 
other 20 years.”’ 

When purchasing fence posts for 
the Claiborne Farm, famed A. B. 
Hancock Thoroughbred breeding 
farm, Mr. Ramey wants posts that 
will give long, maintenance-free 
service and that will resist ‘“‘crib- 
bing,’”’ or chewing by horses on fence 
posts and rails. Having found that 
pressure-creosoted fence posts best 
meet these requirements, he has in- 
stalled approximately 250 of them 
with 500 more on hand to be put in. 
He expects them to last ‘“‘at least 
40 years.” 

Mr. Ramey is just one among the 
many farmers who know from per- 
sonal experience that pressure-creo- 
soted fence posts are more durable 
and longer lasting than untreated 


wood posts. When posts are pressure- 
treated in modern wood treating 
plants with USS Creosote, another 
reliable product of United States 
Steel Corporation, they last up to 
seven times as long as untreated 
wood posts. They are better able to 
withstand adverse weather and soil 
conditions as well as attack by ter- 
mites, fungi and other wood de- 
stroyers. 

What does the longer life of pres- 
sure-creosoted fence posts mean for 
you? It means you cut your fence 
costs... you save on replacements, 
labor and on fence itself. You can 
set them, then forget them—elimi- 
nate costly labor-consuming main- 
tenance. 


SPECIFY FENCE POSTS PRESSURE- 
TREATED WITH USS CREOSOTE 


For the name of your local dealer, mail 
the coupon. We’ll also be glad to send 
you a copy of “Fences That Pay,” our 
guide to building longer-lasting fence. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


525 William Penn Place . 






Agricultural Extension Section 
United States Steel Corporation 
Room 4408, 525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


0 Please send me your new circular, ‘Fences That 
” 
ay. 


OG I would like to know the name of my nearest sup- 
plier of pressure-creosoted fence posts. 
DERUAG ss 5401s: < 


PROGINS... s Vacs oc waccrneesesnear ROW s aiascc tee ets 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 






























ugs and insects 
everywhere 
claim 


nilxa 


triple strength insecticides 


KILL BEST 


Yes... it’s a fact... in- 
stant action KILL-KO 
means sudden death to 
pesky bugs and insects 
-.. everywhere ... the 
quick, sure way to end 
your farm and _ house- 
hold insect problems.... 
Pint, quart and gallon 
cans ... Pint and quart 
Spray Bottles . . . Handy 
new 12-0z. Insect Bomb 
. . - Get triple-strength 
KILL-KO “Quick Kill’ 
insecticides at your gro- 
cery, drug, or hardware 
store. 






































































Rigo Manufacturing Co. 


the South's leading insecticide manufacturer 


Nashville, Tenn 
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Cover Crop After Tobacco 


A timely tip for tobacco growers 
comes from G. R. Mathews, asso- 
ciate agronomist at VPI. Says he: 
“Fluecured tobacco growers are ad- 
vised to seed their tobacco land to 
a cover crop just as soon as pos- 
sible. When the last leaves are 
saved, cut stalks and turn the stub- 
ble up to the sun for a few days. 
An application of 200 to 300 pounds 
of a complete fertilizer will get the 
cover crop off to an earlier start, 
and there'll be less winterkilling, 
more growth to turn under next 
spring, or more grain to harvest. 

“Rotate tobacco if possible. If 
you must use the same land for 
tobacco in 1955 that you used in 
1954, seed it to wheat, oats, or rye. 
If the land you had in tobacco this 
year will not be used for tobacco 
again for two or three years, seed it 
to a small grain and herd’s-grass.” 


Defoliation To Suit Purpose 


What is your main purpose in 
defoliating cotton this fall? Clem- 
son College points out that defolia- 
tion may help you in one or more 
of several ways. Defoliation will 
decrease boll rots by allowing sun- 
light to reach lower bolls . . . fa- 
cilitate and permit earlier harvest- 
ing ... raise grade and staple... 
and, to some extent, help in insect 
control. What you hope to accom- 
plish determines time of application. 


New Methods Increase Profits on AROMATIC TOBACCO 


ROMATIC tobacco commonly 
known as Turkish tobacco, con- 
tinues to show promise of develop- 
ing into a popular crop in the Pied- 
mont sections of South Carolina, ac- 
cording to Clemson tobacco experts. 


Development of new devices in 
transplanting, cultivating, stringing 
of leaves, and more efficient curing 
methods are making this one-time 
heavy labor requiring crop fit into 
the average farming system. 


Mechanized equipment is also 
playing an important part in the 
aromatic tobacco story. Agricul- 
tural engineers at Clemson are 
working on a project of redesigning 
standard farm equipment so that 
the crop can fit better into opera- 
tions on almost any size farm. 

Donald P. Matheson, aromatic 
tobacco specialist for the Clemson 
extension service, says, “Yields will 
normally range from 800 to 2,000 
pounds per acre and the average is 
1,000 pounds per acre. Prices range 
up to $1.37% per pound with the 
average around $1 per pound.” 

Bulletin 111, The Production of 
Aromatic Tobacco in South Caro- 


Plants must be active and rela- 
tively mature. Application should 
be made when the younger bolls 
from which cotton is expected are 
from 20 to 25 days old, unless boll 
rots are threatening. In this case, 
better save what has been made and 
not hope for a top crop when the 
whole crop might be lost to the rots. 
Start your applications in larger 
fields so as to keep the pickers ahead 
of the second growth. Make your 
applications on rankest cotton first. 
If cotton is wet and air calm, the 
recommended dosage applied, and 
plant is in right stage of maturity, 
only one application is needed. 


New Lee Soybean Outstanding 


Lee, an outstanding new soybean, 
is being released to farmers over 
the Southeast for 1955 planting. 

Lee resembles Ogden closely, but 
is a better all-around variety, ac- 
cording to tests. Lee is the most 
shatter-resistant variety developed 
to date. It’s resistant to five dis- 
eases, yields better than Ogden, has 
much better quality seed, slightly 
higher oil content, and far superior 
seed quality. 

For these reasons Lee is expected 
to replace Ogden over much of the 
Southeast rather quickly. In North 
Carolina, Lee is adapted as far west 
as Statesville and from South Caro- 
lina to Virginia. 

In tests at the North Carolina 


Aromatic tobacco or Turkish 
tobacco is gaining favor in 
Western North Carolina, North- 
western South Carolina, and 
Grayson and Carroll counties in 
Virginia. Here’s more about it. 


lina, has recently been released by 
Clemson and offers timely informa- 
tion on the crop. 

R. L. Shaw, assistant extension 
agronomist in charge of Turkish to- 
bacco growing, Independence Va., 
says that until recently a great deal 
of hand labor was required in grow- 
ing this crop, especially in stringing 
leaves, which had to be strung on 
a needle, one leaf at the time. Since 
the leaves are very small, this op- 
eration took a great deal of time. 
Also the curing methods required 
a lot of labor. Now new methods 
have shown how to do all of this 
work in much less time and with 
much less labor. Says Mr. Shaw: 
“In this area 12 farmers are using 
the new heating units this year. 
Also we are running tests to find 








Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lee has shown very little shatter. 
ing for as long as 8 to 10 week; 
after maturity. Also, Lee is resistant 
to bacterial pustule, wildfire, frog. 
eye, and purple seed stain. It js 
more tolerant to root knot nematode 
than Ogden, and has moderate re. 
sistance to target spot leaf disease, 


A Saving in Finishing Broilers 
Broiler feeding tests under field 
conditions at the University of 
Maryland with USDA cooperating, 
show that you may reduce the pro- 
tein level of finishing rations for 
broilers 18 per cent after the birds 
are about seven weeks old. Says 
Dr. G. F. Combs, University of 
Maryland poultry nutritionist: “Use 
low protein all-mash rations con- 
taining more corn and less high- 
protein feeds than the broiler start- 
ing rations. Or supplemental feed- 
ing of grain or low-protein fattening 
pellets can lower the total protein 
level of the ration.” 
This finding may be very impor- 
tant to broiler producers of the 
Carolinas-Virginia and Maryland, 
since high-protein feed ingredients 
increase feed costs, especially when 
in short supply. The use of lower 
energy finishing feeds in broiler ta- 
tions would significantly lower the 
amount of protein required since 
a broiler will eat as much feed after 
seven weeks old as before. 


the suitability of Turkish tobacco 
for different soil types in several 
other Southwest Virginia counties. 
The new methods may revolution 
ize Turkish tobacco growing.’ 

Here are three big developments 
in the new methods: 

1. Machine planting. 

2. Wire stringing. 

3. Heat curing—this saves about 
% the labor. 


A good example of the value o 
new methods is furnished by Leé 
A. Hash, Grayson County, Va. He 








had been raising 8/10 acre of Turk 
ish tobacco using the old meth 
ods. Last year, 1953, he raised 1 
acres using the new methods with 
less labor than had been used fo! 
the 8/10 acre using the old meth: 
ods. The severe drouth last yea 
cut his yield to 708 pounds but ! 
sold well, averaging $1.06 pe 
pound. He uses family labor onl 
and by using the new wire metho? 
of stringing and using heat in cur 
ing he has increased his profits 
this crop. See page 24 June Progr 
sive Farmer for another example 
success in Grayson County. 
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FERTILIZE PASTURES NOW with 


GRICO or 18% NORMAL 


“ENTIRE RENOVATION COST 
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tnt REPAID IN LESS THAN 5 MONTHS,” 
rate re- if 
disease, says BURL HAYES, Manager, HAYES-HUFFMAN FARM, Purlear, N. C. 
lers OW is the time to rebuild worn-out pastures and top- 
ler field dress better pastures to keep them producing profitably. 
a Burl Hayes, Mgr., Hayes-Huffman Farm, Purlear, N. C., tells 
sity of you how well it pays: 
pa. “We went into the beef cattle business 5 years ago,” says 
the pre Mr. Hayes. “In order to build a good-sized herd of high- 
ions for quality registered Angus, we decided that first-class pasture 
ne birds would give us the best feed at the lowest cost and pay us 
1. Says increased cash returns, enabling us to add to our herd. 
rsity of “As our first move, we had your A.A.C. Soil Service analyze 
st: “Use the soil of an 8!4-acre field, mostly broomsedge and briars. 
ns con- In Fall ’49 we cleaned up this pasture, and seeded to ladino- 
s high. orchard grass, fertilizing as you recommended. We then pur- 
2, ant be #i sg ; x chased some grade Herefords, to turn the pasture into quick 
1 rae a te Ss TOF ages, * gM ; es cash by producing beef for market, and used the cash to buy 
onli Above, part of the fine registered Angus herd of HAYES-HUFFMAN © Ore Angus breeding stock. 
FARM, Purlear, N. C., on ladino-orchard grass pasture seeded 5 “Grazes 43 Head on 812 Acres”’ 
protein , ; 
years ago and still producing top profits. (Left) DR. W. C. HAYES; “On Feb 1, 50 we turned in 17 head of Angus and 26 head of 
at right, Partner, and BURL C. HAYES, Partner and Farm Manager. Herefords. This same 8% acres wouldn’t have carried one cow 
impor before renovation. The Angus were on this 
of the pasture until May 1, the Herefords until 


March 15. In less than 5 months, this pasture 
repaid the entire cost of renovation and in 1954 


wylnd | 33 HEAD ON 12 ACRES: “I applied 1500 Ibs. 18% 
wer NORMAL Superphosphate per acre on 12 acres of pasture last Fall and 


F : paps : it is sti “ing ig ° 
ly when it paid well,” says William B. Potts, of Pomaria, Rt. #2, S. C. “This . A itis on wa sca —- a ; 
f lower asture would barely carry a head per acre, and I always used supple- ) COMAVE SORE Shead Increasing sac m- 
Pp y P y PP 
yiler ra- mental mineral ration proving both our cattle and our pastures, 
Pp , . : hz > > 
wer the “After applying the 18% NORMAL we grazed 33 head on the 12 i ese 5: neg es taskers, Ge 
d since acres from Feb. 1 to April 16, 1953, and the pasture was knee-high again 210 acres of peaumnanien improved pasture 
ed after in less than a month. The cattle gained 1 Ib. per head per day—$440.10 : ‘ 


“In building new pastures, we use 18% 
NORMAL Superphosphate, AGRICO or AA 
QUALITY Fertilizer, as recommended on the 
fed, gk Sate Z basis of soil analysis ... and we make sure 
WILLIAM B. POTTS, of Pomaria; $.¢,  *© topdress annually. 

“Year-after-Year Returns’’ 
$750. FEED SAVING: “In Fall ’52, we reseeded a 10- “All 210 acres of improved pasture have 
acre field, fertilizing with 400 Ibs. AGRICO PHOSPHATE & given us excellent results and keep on paying 
POTASH per acre,” says W. H. Moffett, of Herndon, Va. “On profits,” concludes Mr. Hayes. “Your ‘Soil 


worth of beef in 75 days—and they ate practically no mineral 
supplement, showing that the 
fertilized clover and grass pro- 
vided all the minerals needed.” 


C0 


— March 10, we turned 20 stock dairy heifers onto the field, on Service helps us fertilize our pastures at the 

orem which only 10 had grazed the year before. They couldn’t kee lowest cost and saves us the waste of expen- 

puntles. the growth down, so we also got 1!% tons hay per acre, wort sive re-seeding. Using the right fertilizer, in 

dlution- $60. per acre. the right amounts, gives us highest quality 

5. “Two weeks later, we turned the cattle back in, keeping them feed at lowest cost—better feed which means 

pment y there all Summer, 50 days longer than the year before, which more pounds of beef per head and a higher 
Lie Sees wevenes saved us $3. feed a day, or a total of $150. Return from hay price per pound. 

W. H. MOFFETT (right) and Son, W. E. MOFFETT; plus feed saving was $750., or a 1st year profit of $563. over “This should show any farmer that your 

of Herndon, Va. fertilizing and reseeding cost.” Fertilizer and Soil Service certainly do pay!” 


| about TOPDRESS PASTURES NOW with AGRICO Fertilizers or 18% NORMAL Superphosphate .. ."'It'll Pay you well!”’ 


s also the time to renovate run-down land and convert it into high-producing pasture... and don't forget to fertilize your Fall grain seedings 
ag v AGRICO FOR GRAIN... profit by those EXTRA yields that make AGRICO the Nation's Leading Fertilizer. see your nearby A.A.C, Decle NOW. 
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Produced only by The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
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SCHOOL CLOTHES 


COST LESS 


WHEN THEY'RE eas nd 
How true that 
school time is 
expense time. 
But when the 
clothing item 
includes long-! 
wearing ANVIL 
BRAND clothes, 
you enjoy real 
economy. 
























Before you buy 
this season look 
first at the new 
Anvil Plaid Back 
shirts, and dun- 
garees with trim to match. How the chil- 
dren like the gay colors, smart design, 
smooth fit. 













































But Anvil garments always capture the 
young people’s fancy for looks, just as they 
are favored by economy-minded parents. 
It’s a case of more wear for less money. 


Outfit ‘em in ANVIL BRAND for fall 
and winter! There’s a full selection in the 
stores of most leading merchants. 


ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 


Since 1899 High Point, N. C 











WATCH YOUR 
PROFITS 





W. R. AMES COMPANY, Dept PF-8 
3905 E. Broadway, Tampa, Fla. 
SEND ME FREE LITERATURE. 






Big Money Makers FREE i 


Products on Trial 







We start you in a Good Paying Business 
by sending Big Case of Home Products on 
FREE Trial. Introduce these famous prod- 
ucts and our popular premium offers to 
your friends. PAYS BIG “YEAR-ROUND” 
PROFITS Rush name for outfit Hurry! 
BLAIR 


Dept. 22ML-1! Lynchburg, Va. 





or see your 
PIPE 






CORPORATION 
10467 MEECH AVE. @ CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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Short But Timely Reports 


FARM VS. PARITY PRICES for the Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland 


Here is a comparison of U. S., South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland 
prices received by farmers June 15. Also a 
column showing what per cent of parity U. S. 
farmers were receiving on each product listed. 





The top six are: soybeans, hogs, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, wool, and cotton —all above 
90 per cent. The bottom six are: butterfat, eggs, 
wheat, chickens, calves, and cottonseed — all 
below 80 per cent. 





o 7 June 15 Prices U.S. Per Cent 

Product: $.C. N.C. Va. Md. U.S, of Parity 
SOV HOUND, .<cn.ssctexeseetvstae $ 3.30 $ 3.20 $ 3.30 $ 3.45 $ 3.49 124 
BONDE «40. <<.us<cscucevdeuccencousvaasey 23.60 23.80 24.40 25.60 21.70 105 
Bo 3 ee eee 1.35 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.51 100 
Sweet Potatoes..................... 3.00 2.90 2.50 2.00 2.70 97 
bd. a eae ne 73 soz se sas .50 55 94 
MGOUEOW:. ....-:.:.degulesmeeetvesscelae: .34 .34 | a eens .32 92 
GOWIBS..:.......cesscicisestessisceea, Se 20.00 22.20 21.40 20.30 88 
PORWR: ....:...ccesesuidven tetas 12 12 SE A oe ae 11 83 
NO svsicuc' sas ses tdebuaecoriesestiyes 1.66 1.68 1.75 1.70 1.49 82 
PUI ansio5acca si eeecuasudeesemenel 5.05 4.75 4.40 4.40 3.48 82* 
BOG WOtte... 5. ciccctcs: 11.90 11.80 14.00 13.40 16.90 80 
a ee er Ran ae .54 .51 44 .48 56 79* 
( fee Fae Satay ee 44 41 39 .36 se 78* 
Wheat... ssa dtebpeuhul bee iesocees nee 1.93 1.94 1.82 1.91 77 
SGNMRCOUD. <<... .cc0sd1 8B ceeteaeees .23 .24 .24 .25 .23 76 
ERP e eee ae te yo 15.40 15.50 19.80 20.00 17.50 75 
GOMONEOOH......<-.c565...005c0605-00 55.00 55.00 A: | 51.40 71 


° U. S. butterfat, milk, and eggs parity shows percentages of seasonally adjusted prices to parity 
prices. . . . Milk average prices are wholesale, and state milk prices preliminary. . . . Milk cows 
in South Carolina were reported as $100; North Carolina, $100; Virginia, $120; Maryland, $165. 


Don't Want Flexible Controls 


In its April issue, Successful Farming of Des Moines, 
Iowa, published side by side the facts about rigid 90 
per cent-of-parity price supports and the Benson flexible 
price supports and asked readers to say which they fa- 
vored—and why. They did. Here’s the vote breakdown. 


90 Per Cent Benson 

Rigid Flexible 
North Central States.....................- 85 percent 15 percent 
Eastern StateS................02.2-.....0+.... Zo per cent 77 per cent 
Western, Southwestern States........ 80 per cent 20 per cent 
TURE, CC are EOE Pele ATE Le 82 percent 18 percent 


100 Years of Rhode Island Reds 


A Rhode Island Red festival marking the 100th anni- 
versary of the development of the world famous chicken 
breed, is scheduled for Aug. 21 in Little Compton, R. I. 
There will be a chicken barbecue, exhibits of old-time 
equipment, a tour of historic spots of the town, and a 
4-H poultry judging contest. The breed was developed 
in and about Littlke Compton, Adamsville, and adjoining 
Westport, Mass. In the late 1890’s, Rhode Island Reds 
were brought to the Rhode Island Experiment Station 
where Dr. Grigham, director of the station, began work 
to improve the breed. Records claim that Brahmas, 
Cochin Chinas, Malay Reds were principal breeds. 


Easy To Kill Bamboo 


Many folks have in years past put out bamboo as an 
ornamental plant around their places. It’s a beautiful 
plant when kept in bounds, but it can spread and be- 
come objectionable. So I rather frequently run up on 
someone who wants to know how to get rid of it. Many 
have tried digging it out, but that’s an almost impossible 
task unless you have a bulldozer. 

A few years ago I stopped at the USDA plant intro- 
duction station below Savannah. There they have scores 
of sorts of bamboo. I asked the man in charge if he 
knew how to kill bamboo. He said he did. The trick is 
to cut it all off at the ground in August. We tried this 
plan here at Clemson on several large plots of the giant 
bamboo. It worked perfectly. Only a few puny shoots 





came up the next year. These were cut off as soon as 
they came up. And now you can’t tell where these 
bamboo jungles were. J. M. Eleazer. 


10 Farm Safety Commandments 


This August Progressive Farmer will reach you just 
in time for Farm Safety Week, July 26 to 31, so this 
will be a good time to review 10 important reminders 
for safety all year long. 

. Keep machines in good repair. 

. Operate tractors safely. 

. Know and obey all traffic laws. 

Be “fire-sighted.” 

Speak to animals when approaching them. 


UR oo toe 


6. Be a good housekeeper—keep premises cleaned up. 
7. Watch your step to prevent falls. 
8. Follow safety instructions. 
9. Know and obey watér safety rules. 
10. Apply first aid promptly. 
Suppose you put an X-mark alongside each of these 
rules you observe regularly and see how you stand. 


Cattle Like Corn Silage 


“Corn silage is one of the best roughages for winter- 
ing calves,” says Curtis Mast, animal husbandman at 
VPI. He reports that during 1953 experimental heifers 
gained about 2 pounds a day when full-fed on com 
silage with a supplement of hay and grain. The feed- 
ing period extended over 80 days. Similar results wer 
noted in 1954. 

The test offers a way to winter large numbers of cattle 
with small acreages of feed. This method of wintering 
is particularly promising for farmers who winter cattle 
expecting to sell them directly to the butcher off gras 
later in the summer, Mast believes. 

Experiment stations have found that grass silage givé 
similar results with the addition of slightly more sup 
plement. Corn silage is worth slightly more for bee 
cattle than grass silage. Where grass silage is available, 
it is an excellent feed for beef cattle and should b 
used more largely. 
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loose putty on old windows. Then 
When PAl NTI NG prime exposed woodwork with thin 


paint before you re-putty. Use a 
caulking compound to seal open 


Don’t Lose Dollars Trying To Save Nickels Para OK: 


By LEWIS 


ON’T make the mistake 

of using “cheap” paint. 
It’s cheap in quality as 
well as price. High-qual- 
ity outside paint will last 
four to six years. If you 
use cheap paint, you'll usu- 
ally find that you need to repaint 
within two years. 

Quality of paint doesn’t show up 
in the can or when you put it on 
the wall. It takes time to tell you 
whether it’s good or bad. Labor is 
the same for all grades. It’s much 
cheaper in the long run to pay a 
higher price per gallon and use a 
top-quality paint. 

The safest rule to follow in buy- 
ing paint is to get the best quality 
put out by a dependable manufac- 
turer. There are several types of 
good paint, each made for a partic- 
ular purpose. 

It might be better, before you 
buy, to talk with your local paint 
dealer about the job and ask for his 
recommendations. 


Good paint is easy to put on. It 
covers the surface evenly, without 
thick and thin spots. A film about 
as thick as a sheet of paper must 
withstand the force of tons of wa- 





Places you should be sure to 
TUCKER check for needed repairs are: metal- 
work and flashings around chim- 
neys and vent pipes, roof, gutters 
and downspouts, siding, columns, 
and doors, corners, window frames 
and sashes, porches, and floors. 


ter, bleaching sun, and 
windstorms. Colors should 
remain true. Good white 
paint will stay white, not 


turn dirty gray or vellow. Begin painting at the peak of 

High-quality paint keeps highest gable and work down. On 

itself clean by: (1) pro- siding, start at the corner, or un- 
viding a hard gloss that doesn’t der eaves. Paint the under edge of 
catch dirt easily, and (2) by wash- siding first, then lay paint on flat 
ing itself (chalking) as it ages. Most surface. Follow directions on can 
manufacturers recommend a_ spe- and stir paint thoroughly. Use a 
cial undercoat as the first coat, and good brush, the widest that’s prac- 
then one or two finish coats, de- tical for the job. Dip your brush 
pending, of course, on the type and into paint about one-third of bristle 
quality of paint. length. Tap out extra paint on in- 


side of can. Don’t scrape across 


One of the most expensive mis- ; : j 
rim; that takes off too much paint. 


takes in painting is failure to pre- 
pare the surface properly. This 
shows up later in the paint film by 
blistering, checking, cracking, alli- 
gatoring, spotting, staining, wrin- 
kling, or sagging. Remove any old 
paint film left on the wood by 
burning with a blowtorch and 
scraping. Use just enough heat to 
raise film without burning wood. 
Remove small areas of Joose, 
flaking, and blistering paint with 
wire brush and scraper. Then sand 
rough edges to level off. If surface 
is already in good condition, you 
can prepare it for repainting by 
sanding and wiping. Scrape off 1. Don’t paint if the temperature 


First, daub paint on surface in 
two or three spots. Then spread it 
with right and left strokes, to blend 
“daubs” together. Brush paint in 
well and level off with long. over- 
lapping strokes. Make light finish- 
ing strokes so you won't carry paint 
from one area to another. Don’t 
feather out to dry edges. You need 
a wet edge to work into. 

Always read carefully and follow 
exactly the directions of the manu- 
facturer on your paint can label. 
Some other helpful hints are: 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 
is likely to drop below 50 degrees. 

2. Don’t paint after a heavy rain 
until wood is thoroughly dry. 
(Moisture is one of the main causes 
of paint failure.) 

3. Don’t start painting too early 
in the morning. Wait for the sun 
to dry off surface. 

4. Don’t paint in the direct rays 
of a hot summer sun, Paint won't 
spread well. 

5. Don’t paint in a strong wind. 
It may blow dust and insects on 
your fresh paint. 


How will you know how much 
paint to buy? To figure amount 
usually needed, measure distance 
around house and multiply by 
height of walls. Don’t subtract any- 
thing for windows and doors. To 
get gable area, multiply height of 
gable by half its width. For both 
gables, double your answer. To 
figure porch ceiling area, multiply 
length by width. Figure your porch 
floor area separately and use rec- 
ommended floor paint only. 

Now divide total area by 500, 
the average number of square feet 
a gallon will cover. Multiply an- 
swer by number of coats. This will 
give you gallons of paint you'll 
need. Undercoat will cover about 
150 square feet per gallon, second 
and third coats 500 to 550. It does 
not pay to brush paint out to its 
greatest coverage per gallon. You 
get longest service from a_ paint 
film of proper thickness. 
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Don’t be left holding the bag... i) 


@ During the spring and fall planting 
seasons the demand for Basic Slag is so 
great that it’s impossible to keep all 
dealers supplied with enough to go 
around. That’s why it’s a good idea to 
order plenty of Basic Slag for your pas- 
tures now before the rush starts. 

The reason for seasonal shortages of 
Basic Slag is its tremendous popularity 
throughout the South. Farmers have 
found that healthier grass means health- 


Tis 





ier cattle, and that Basic Slag is an 


ideal soil conditioner for their pastures. —_— Sn) .s.vas aaiinn 


peebee, waren te ; \ NOLLVaOds 
For it is rich in natural minerals that \ “wiv ‘a1aisaivs 


i i yO) 335S3NN3L 
your soil needs in order to support a fs NOISIAIG NOU! F 1 

















%008 HS3W OOl NYHL SSININIS 
good pasture. The phosphorus in Basic YS %408 43Ng 
Slag stimulates rich, full pasture \ 9 3g Order Now! 
growth; the lime sweetens acid South- 0% e 
ern soil, making the grass more palat- y aad 
able. Get your order in to your dealer ‘ 9V1 S 





right away .. . delay could mean dis- 
appointment later. 


aqnnoud 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON VISSINNIL 










UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


_ TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 


Made by the manufacturers of USS American Fence and Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing 
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BLUE 
OM 


WITH 


Vic-R-eT§ 


Right now Blue Comb is a serious 
threat to many flocks. This com- 
mon disease is also called ‘‘Pullet’’, 
“Housing” or ‘‘X”’ disease. In 
turkeys a similar ailment is called 
Mud Fever. While the threat is 
serious, startling over-night im- 
provement is possible by feeding 
Kasco VIG-R-ETS 


SYMPTOMS: Birds coming in to lay 
are most likely to be affected, but the 
outbreak can affect birds of all ages. 
The first sign of Blue Comb is falling 
feed consumption which results in 
slumping egg production! If birds look 
droopy, if eyes are shrunken, comb or 
head blue or purple colored; if drop- 
pings are thin and mixed with white or 
mucous discharge-—that’s the time for 
VIG-R-ETS 

TREATMENT: Immediate use of VIG- 
}}-ETS can greatly reduce mortality 
and weight or production _ losses. 
VIG-R-ETS contain a high level of 
antibiotics. They also have extra high 
levels of riboflavin and vitamins A, B, 
and D, needed to guard against disease 
and to give a fast recovery from such 
stress periods. They are a completely 
balanced, nutritious ration and are to 
be substituted for your regular feed. 
VIG-R-ETS come in the tasty Krack- 
let form. They stimulate appetites, 
boost vigor and vitality and keep re- 
sistance high. 

OTHER USES: Many users report splen- 
did results in controlling or reducing 
the effects of other troubles such as 
Air-Sac (CRD), Bronchitis, Non-Spe- 
cific Enteritis, Infectious Sinusitis, 
Paratyphoid infection in poults, Hexa- 
mitiasis and early chick and poult mor- 
tality from unknown causes. VIG-R- 
ETS help revitalize flocks following 
caponizing, worming, vaccination or 
coccidiosis treatment. 

VIG-R-ETS are safe—they contain 
nothing that can harm birds in any 
way. They are mighty economical too, 
when you consider the profits they save 
by snapping your flock out of a slump. 

VIG-R-ETS aren’t a ‘‘cure all’’ nor 
do they substitute for proper sanitary 
or management practices. But you will 
find this ‘‘perk up”’ feed is often all that 
is needed to shorten the period of re- 
covery and save your profits. VIG-R- 


ETS cost so little you can’t afford not 
to feed them. 











KASCO MILLS, Inc. 
WAVERLY, NEW YORK 
ifeltselomme) site) 
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When To Sow Small Grain, 
Pastures, and Cover Crops 


N your section of Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, or South 
Carolina, when can you start sowing each crop listed below? 
What is the best date for seeding, and the latest date? Below 


are the answers by states. 


The first column of the table below shows the earliest advisable 
dates for seeding each fall-sowed crop. 
shows the best dates. 


department at VPI; Dr. E. R. 
sion at N. C. State 


Dy, 


College; 


W. K. 


Ladino clover with either orchardgrass or fescue 
on the dates shown for “pasture mixture” (See * in tables). 


South Carolina Dates 
Coastal Plains Section 


Early 
Crop Date 
Alfalfa Sept. 1 
Austrian peas Sept. 15 
Barley Sept. 15 
Bur clover Sept. 1 
Crimson clover Sept. 1 
Ladino clover Sept. 1 
Oats Oct. 1 
Orchardgrass Sept. 15 
Pasture mixture* Sept. 1 
Ry Sept. 1 
T. all fescue Sept. 15 
Vetch Sept. 15 
Wheat Nov. 1 
White clover Sept. 1 
Piedmont 
Alfalfa Sept. 1 
Alsike clover Sept. 15 
Austrian peas Sept. 15 
Barley Oct. 1 
Bur clover Sept. 1 
Crimson clover Aug. 15 
_ Hie clover Sept. 1 
oO Oct. 1 
Orcharde srass Sept. 1 


Pasture mixture* Sept. 1 
Kye Sept. 1 


Best Latest 

Date Date 
Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Oct. 1 Nov, 1 
Oct. 15 Nov. 10 
Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Oct. 15 Nov. 15 
Oct. lor Oct. 15 
Feb. 15 
Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Oct. lor Oct. 15 
Feb. 15 
Oct. 1 Noy. 1 


Nov. 15 Nov. 30 
Sept. 15 Oct. 1 


Section 

Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Oct. 15 Nov. 10 
Sept. 15 O¢t. 1 

Sept. 1 Oct. 15 
Sept. 15 Oct. 1 

Oct. 15 Nov. 1 

Sept. 15 Oct. 1 

or Feb. 15 

Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Oct. 1 Nov. 1 

Sept. 15 Oct. 1 

or Feb. 15 

Oct. 1 Nov. 1 


Nov. 15. Nov. 30 
Sept. 15 Oct. 1 


Carolina Dates 


Eastern Section 


Tall fescue Sept. 1 
Vetch Sept. 15 

Wheat Nov. 1 
White clover Sept. 1 

North 

Early 

Crop Date 
Alfalfa Sept. 1 
Alsike clover Sept. 15 
Austrian peas Sept. 1 


Barley Oct. 1 
Bur clover Sept. 15 
Crimson clover Sept. 1 
Ladino clover* Sept. 1 
Oats Oct. 1 


Orchardgrass* Sept. 1 
Pasture mixture* Sept. 1 
Red clover Sept. 1 
Rye Sept. 1 
Sweet clover Sept. 15 
Tall fescue* Sept. 1 
Vetch Sept. 1 
Wheat Oct. 25 
White clover Sept. 1 

Piedmont 
Alfalfa Aug. 15 
Alsike clover Sept. 1 
Austrian peas Sept. 1 


Barley Oct. 1 


Bur clover Sept. 1 
Crimson clover Sept. 1 
Ladino clover* Aug. 15 
Oats Sept. 20 
Orchardgrass* Aug. 15 
Pasture mixture* Aug. 15 
Red clover $ 
Rye Aug. 20 
Tall fescue* Aug. 15 
Vetch Sept. 1 
Wheat Oct. 10 
White clover Aug. 15 
Mountain 
Alfalfa Aug. 1 
Alsike clover Aug. 10 
Austrian peas July 25 
Barley Sept. 10 
Crimson clover July 15 
Ladino clover* Aug. 1 
Oats Sept. 10 
Orchardgrass* Aug. 1 
Pasture mixture* Aug. 1 
Red clover Aug. 1 
Rye Aug. 20 
Tall fescue* Aug. 1 
Vetch July 15 
Wheat Sept. 20 
White clover Aug. 1 


Either orchardgrass or tall 
with 


sowed in combination 
the same date. 


Best Latest 
Date Date 
Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Sept. 15 Nov. 1 
Oct. 15 Nov. 1 
1 


Oct. Oct. 15 
Sept. 15 Nov. 1 
Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Oct. 15 Nov. 15 
Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Sept. 20 Dec. 1 
Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Sept. 15 Nov. 


Section 
Sept. 1 Sept. 15 
Sept. 15 Oct. 10 


1 
Sept. 15 Nov. 
Oct. 10 Nov. 


Sept. 1 “ 
Sept. 15 Nov 
Sept. 109 Oct. 10 


Oct. 10 Nov. 1 
Sept. 10 Oct. 10 


Sept. 1 Oct. 10 
Sept. 15 Oct. 10 
Sept. 15 Nov. 20 
Sept. 10 Oct. 10 
Sept. 15 Nov. 1 


Oct. 25 Nov, 20 





Sept. 10 Oct. 10 
Section 
Aug. 15 Sept 
Aug. 15 Aug. § 
Sept. 1 Oct. 
Sept. 20 Oct 
Aug. Sept 
Aug Sept 
Sept Oct 
Aug. 20 Sept 
Aug Sept 
Aug Aug 
Sept Oct. 25 
Aug Sept. 
Sept Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 Oct. 25 
Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
fescue is usually 


Ladino clover on 


Virginia Dates 


Mountain Section 








The next or middle column 
The third or right-hand column shows the 
latest dates at which seeding can be done with prospects of profit. 
Helpers on this table include Dr. H. L. Dunton, head of agronomy 
Collins, in charge of agronomy exten- 
Paden, agronomist at Clem- 
son; and Dr. A. O. Kuhn, head, department of agronomy, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

may be sowed 


Early Best Latest 
Crop Date Date Date 
Alfalfa Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 
Alsike clover z Aug. 10 Sept. 1 
Barley Sept. 15 Sept. 10 Oct. 10 
Pasture mixture Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 
Rape Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
Red clover Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 
Rye Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Noy. 1 
Vetch Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 
Wheat Oct. 1 Oct. 10 Oct. 25 
White clover Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 
Oats Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Piedmont Section 
Alfalfa Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 
Alsike clover Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 
Barley Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 10 
Crimson clover Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
Oats Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Pasture mixture Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 
Rape Aug. 1 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
Red clover Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 
Rye Sept. 10 Oct. 10 Noy. 10 
Vetch Aug. 10 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 
Wheat Oct. 1 Oct. 25 Nov. 1 
White clover Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 
Eastern Section 
Alfalfa Aug. 15 Aug. 50 Sept. 30 
Alsike clover Aug. 15 Aug. 30 Sept. 30 
Austrian peas Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
3arley Oct. 10 Oct. 20 Nov. 1 
Crimson clover Aug. 15 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 
Oats Sept. 25 Oct. 5 Oct. 15 
Pasture mixture Aug. 15 Aug. 30 Sept. 30 
Rape Aug. 15 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 
Red clover Aug. 15 Aug. 30 Sept. 30 
Rye Sept. 15 Oct. 15 Nov. 15 
Vetch Aug. 15 Sept. 10 Oct. 1 
Wheat a Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
White clover Aug. 15 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 
Maryland Dates 
Eastern Section 
Early Best Latest 
Crop Date Date Date 
Alfalfa Aug. 12, Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
Alsike clover Aug. 12 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
Austrian peas Sept. 10 Sept. 20 Oct. 10 
Barley Oct. 1 Oct. 10 Oct, 25 
Crimson clover Aug. 10 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
Oats Sept. 25 Oct. 5 Oct. 15 
Pasture mixture Aug. 10 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
Rape Aug. 10 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
Red clover Aug. 12 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
Rye Sept. 10 Oct. 15 Nov. 20 
Vetch Aug. 10 Sept. 1 Sept. 25 
Wheat Oct. 10 Oct. 20 Nov. 10 
Piedmont Section 
Alfalfa Aug. 5 Aug. 15 Sept. 5 
Alsike clover Aug. 5 Aug. 15 Sept. 5 
Barley Sept. 20 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Oats Sept. 10 Sept. 20 Oct. 1 
Pasture mixture Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 
Rape Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 
Red clover Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 
Rye Sept. 10 Oct. 10 Nov. 10 
Vetch Aug. 1 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
Wheat Oct. 5 Oct. 15 Nov. 10 
Mountain Section 
Alfalfa Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Aug. 20 
Alsike clover Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Aug. 20 
Barley Sept. 10 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Pasture mixture Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Aug. 20 
Rape Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Aug. 20 
Red clover Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Aug. 26 
Rye Sept. 1 Sept. 20 Oct. 20 
Vetch Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 
Wheat Sept. 20 Oct. 1 Oct, 20 














Horse laid up? 








“HERE’S WHAT | DO” 


says Norwood Andrews, of Moorestown, N. J. 


“Whenever my horses show signs of lame- 
ness, | use Absorbine for relief. !’m sure it has 
saved me many working hours in the past ten 
years.” 

There’s nothing like Absorbine for lameness 
due to strains, puffs, bruises. Absorbine is not 
a “‘cure-all’’ but a time-proved help in reliev- 
ing fresh bog spavin, windgall and similar 
congestive troubles. 

A stand-by for over 50 years, Absorbine is 
used by many veterinarians. Will not blister 
or remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 














—~, SELL 


Christmas Cards 


PRINTED WITH SENDER’S NAME 





FOR 


3¢ 









Make $67.50 Next few Days for 
Yourself, Your Church, or Club 
I send you everything you 
, need, free. Order Blanks, 
« complete, simple instruc- 
tions. And as samples . 
free of charge... Linclude. 


28 Different CARDS—FREE! 


No charge now or ever. Just send name on postcard. 
Fresh, new exclusive designs in Religious, Humorous, Artis- 
tic, and Business Cards. Peo le expect to pay 15c to 25 each 
without name imprinted! iT You take orders at just about 3 
each with name. No wonder friends flood you with orders and 
profits. I also send on approval, boxes of cards and gift wraps 
which you can sell right away! Big season now in full swing. 


GENERAL CARD CO., 1300 W. Jackson, Dept. 169-1, Chicago 7, lil. 









a 
$10; 

Freight Paid 
Lettering and Footstone 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 7@, STATION F, ATLANTA, GA 












Are You MOVING 
This Month? 


OUR MAILING list is prepared 
30 days ahead of the mailing of 
each issue and it will be neces- 
sary that you notify us at least 
four weeks in advance of any 
change in your address to insure 
your receiving a copy of the cur- 
rent issue. 


Please note. Duplicate copies can- 
not be sent. The Post Office will 
not forward copies unless you 
provide extra postage. 

Send your old address with the 
new, enclosing, if possible, the 
address label taken from your last 
copy of The Progressive Farmer. 
Send your change of address at 
least four weeks in advance to 


The Progressive 
Farmer 


Dallas, Texas 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ed 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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OW’S your watermelon crop 

this year? Mine ain't so good. 
[saved me a lot of seed last year 
fom some of the finest water- 
melons I could find in my neigh- 
bors’ patches. Then, betwixt us, 
me and Marthy lost them. We 
wasn't able to find them nowheres. 
Marthy thought maybe the mice 
got in them, but she knows as 
well as I do that the mice couldn't 
of done away with the sack. So I 
reckon it’s up to me to borry 
enough melons again this year to 
save seed for next year. 

Iknew a man in town once that 
was about the smartest I ever saw 
when it come to watermelons. 
Every year he'd save seed out of 
all the good melons he got ahold 
of. Then he’d divide up the seed 
and give some to all the good 
farmers that come by. Then every 
farmer that got seed would bring 
him two or three of his finest mel- 
ons just to show him what fine 
watermelons he growed out of the 
seed he give him. 


Showers has been pretty scarce 
aound these parts up to now. 
Cotton is doin’ right well, but 
com is tryin’ to save its life by 
twistin’ up tight like a piece of 
rope. One of my neighbors has got 
him a big pasture close to a good- 
size creek. He sprinkles his pas- 
ture to keep it from burnin’ up. 
I notice his cows is always grazin’ 
close to where that sprinkler is 
runnin. It must be cooler there. 
I notice that when one of the 
calves gets tired he always lays 
down just in the edge where the 
shower hits him every time the 
sprinkler comes around. And some 
people call him a dumb animal. 


I ain't forgettin’ the ads in this 
magazine. I was just thinkin’ 
about a nice big watermelon and 
that got me started. Then my 
mind got off on this dry weather 
were havin’ right now and that 
started me off on that subject. I 
hope your mind won't get off the 
subject like mine did, and that 
you will read every ad in this 
magazine. You will find in here 
ads that will help you grow bigger 
‘tops: ads that will help you fight 
dry weather; some that will help 
you fight the boll weevils, and 
ollvorms, and red spiders in 
‘our cotton; help your old lady 
9 your dirty clothes cleaner, and 
er clothes prettier; one that will 
help you eat a bigger and better 
Mreakfast. And there ain’t none in 
“ete that won't help you enjoy 
vetter livin’ 


I see by one of the ads in this 
Mag; 


serie where they've got barns 
n of i r o > 
lit now just for puttin’ the crops 


something that goes with them that 
=.) helps dry out the crops and keep 
| them from spoilin’.. Wouldn't that 
be handy to keep cotton seed from 

gettin’ hot and spoilin’? With that, 

| a fellow could save his wheat or 
oats when they first get ripe without 
3) waitin’ for them to get blowed down 
before they was dry enough to com- 


bine. I was talkin’ to a fellow about 
growin’ this here “high-gear” in- 











till late in September, 


was high. 
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Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn, 
| Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. « Birmingham. Ala. 
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I finally noticed she was holdin’ a 
box in her hand. Then she was 
ironin. And then there she stood 


stead of corn. Said it was powerful 
bad to mold and go bad after you 
put it in the barn. It looks like one 
of these outfits would save it. I no- with her pretty white shirtwaist on 
tice they'll tell you all about it if and it all washed, and_ starched, 
youll just write them like it says in and ironed. Tll see that Marthy 
the ad. If it’s too much for one of sees this ad (not my piece about 
us, maybe two or three of us could how pretty the girl is). She'll be in- 
go in together. terested in the part about savin’ 
time and I’m always interested in 
savin’ money. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


I was just lookin’ at the ad in 
this magazine with the pretty girl. 
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Sam Kennedy (left), Butler dealer, points out a feature of the Force-Aire unit to (from left) Arthur 
F. Braver, owner of the building, Jack Kennedy, Butler dealer, and Lloyd Braver, Arthur’s son. 


"My BUTLER crop storage building 


lets me harvest sooner, cut field loss,’’ 


“Last year, before my Butler crop storage building with Force- 
Aire drying equipment was installed, I didn’t harvest my corn 
says Mr. Brauer. ‘“‘By that time it was 
down to about 13 per cent moisture content and my field loss 


But now, with Butler drying equipment, I can harvest two 
| to three weeks earlier—at 22 to 24 per cent moisture—and reduce 
field loss. Then, by storing in my new Butler building, I can 
bring the moisture down to a safe level with the Force-Aire unit. 


"I’m sure of getting the support price—and maybe holding for 
an even higher market price—when I store in my 6,800-bushel 
32’ x 48’ Butler steel building. What’s more, the building is 
weather-tight and rodent-proof. This keeps my crops clean for 
better feed and higher prices when I sell.” 


Butler buildings and Force-Aire equipment are U.S.D.A: 
approved, eligible for ASC (formerly PMA) storage facil- 
ities loans. Grain storage structures qualify for the fast, 
60-month tax write-off. See your Butler dealer or mail 
coupon for full information. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment - Steel Buildings 
Farm Equipment «+ Cleaners Equipment - Special Products 








Oe . 





says Arthur F. Braver 
of Stonington, Ill. 





Lloyd E. Braver examines ears that shelled ex- 
cessively in field —result of harvesting late 
when proper drying equipment is not available. 
Bravers now have Butler Force-Aire drying 
equipment, plan to pick three weeks earlier. 


r" For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7304 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
925 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


and Force-Aire drying equipment for corn, grain, soybeans and hay. 
Name 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Please send me more information on Butler crop storage buildings 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| Address Be EE a, ee ee 
| 

| 
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Heads off NO AWONIHIER trouble! 


LL the hot weather benefits of 60 

gallons of fresh liquid whey are 
packed in every 50-lb. carton of 
Peebles’ Free Choice Feed. Birds like 
its appetizing flavor and firm, moist 
consistency. Water and feed intake 
are increased. Feed efficiency is step- 
ped up. 

Peebles’ supplies the Whey Factor 
and other important nutrients for 
faster growth, better feathering and 
less cannibalism. Helps develop pul- 
lets into early layers. 

It’s a natural conditioner that tones 
up digestive systems, perks up your 
birds in hot weather. Peebles’ builds 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
Petaluma, Calif. 
World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 


Appleton, Wis, = * 


resistance to disease. Helps hing 
birds into production after setbacks. 
Buy it in 10-lb. and 50-lb. weather 
resistant cartons. Easy to feed free 
choice indoors or out. 
Send for free folder Y-8 
“The Whey Factor Adds Grow Power.” 


a 


ses 






















JAKE, 





THAT'S RIGHT. 











a Wi hstaal 
HOL-DEM ELECTRIC FENCER CO. 


High Point Road, P. O. Box 2377 
Greensboro, N. C., Phone: 3-6103 


SWITCHED TO A HOL-DEM 
ELECTRIC FENCER... 


WEEDS JUST CAN'T SHORT 
\T OUT, AND IT HOLDS ALL 
MY STOCK YEAR ‘ROUND. ASK 
YOUR DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION. 


Wi M 










| SEE YOu 









































Shrop rams sire 
market toppers 
Write psy illustrated booklet. 
ddress Dept. 56 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE REGISTRY ASSN. 
P.O. Box 67 Lafayette, Indiana 












HOOF ROT? -’ |! 
CANKER — THRUSH 

A powerful, penetrating 
antiseptic for stubborn 
hoof conditions, fungus 
infections. Easy to apply 
pour it on. 12 oz. bottle 

-$1.00 at vour dealer's, 
or by mail postpaid. 


H.W. Naylor Co., Morris 11,N.Y. 


Dr. ors 
LINITE 








S 





"Il Send You This Handsome 


AMPLE CASE- FREE 
















WRITE fo a this FREE 
Se vac 


ig « cash Eset ofits in advance. 
aring our suits and over- 
J make one y 







coats t brin 
for you Ag get y 
rience is neede ad. 






DEPT. P.523 


and Show You How to Make 
Up to $30.00 in a Day 


Tailoring 


the 
§ SFAC MON G UARANTERD. 
SE. ND" No MONEY, Rush your name, address, and age—today! 
W. Z. GIBSON, INC., 500 South Throop Street 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 











A Little tle 
BIGGER ER 


WORK CLOTHES 






Keep Pullets Healthy 


August is a busy month, yet a little time devoted 
to looking after your chickens will pay good divi- 


dends in most instances. Mr. 


Moore discusses 


five things that you should look after now. 


By HARRY L. MOORE, Poultry Husbandman 


AR too many farm poultry flocks 

are managed after the “Peter 
Tumbledown” pattern. P. Tumble- 
down’s chickens are left to look out 
for themselves. If he does give 
them any attention, he does it too 
late to get the greatest profit. In 
spite of the good income from poul- 
try, many people with small- or 
medium-sized flocks do not realize 
how much profit they can get by 
using good management practices. 


1. Feed Pullets right. The big- 
gest mistake on many farms is the 
failure to give the growing pullets 
enough of the right kind of feed. 
A simple rule for growing pullets 
is “Keep a good growing mash and 
water before the birds all the time.” 
If you have oats, keep whole oats 
and hen-size grit available at all 
times, also. Give all the other 
scratch grain the birds will eat from 
the middle of the afternoon. If you 
do not want to feed oats separately, 
try to get a scratch that has some 
oats in it and keep this before the 
pullets from the middle of the day. 
A good pasture will help to cut feed 
costs and grow better pullets. 


Keep the birds healthy. Blue 
comb or pullet disease usually hits 
in hot weather. As yet, no definite 
cure has been found. When the 
birds get sick, cut down on the feed, 
especially the scratch. Give plenty 
of water and make the birds as com- 
fortable as possible by providing 
shade and not crowding them. Vac- 
cinate them for fowl pox. It is be- 
coming more important in every 
section of the state to vaccinate 
against fowl pox. It is neither hard 


nor costly to vaccinate, and this wil] 
usually prevent an outbreak and a 
slump in production in cold weath- 
er. You can have pullets vaccinated 
for both fowl pox and Newcastle 


at the same time, but 


have this 


done at least a month before the 


pullets begin to lay. 


3. Get the houses ready. Get 
your laying houses ready before the 


pullets begin to lay. 
of cleaning the house 


A thorough job 


and. washing 


and disinfecting it will reduce the 


danger from disease. 


If you paint 


the perches and their supports with 


carbolineum_ or 


have no trouble with 
least a year. 
be careful to see that 


some 
red mite roost paint, 


other good 
you should 
mites for at 


In checking the houses, 


there are no 


cracks in the east, north, and west 


sides. 


Many houses have windows 


on one or more of these sides, but 
these should be fixed so they can be 
closed and made practically airtight 
when cold weather comes. 


4. Cull and feed the laying flock 


right. Unless you 


do not have 


enough pullets to fill your laying 


houses, sell all the 


yearlings or 


older birds when they stop laying. 
It is not profitable to feed these 
birds while they are molting. Put 
them on the market as they start to 


molt or go out of production. 


Feed 


the ones that are still laying, for 
maximum egg production. 


5. Watch the turkeys. The heav- 
iest loss from blackhead appears in 


late summer or 


early 


fall. Keep 


turkeys away from chickens to re- 


duce loss. 


Two Broods a Year Increase Poultry Cash 


ANT to increase your poultry 
profits? Maybe you need to 
start two broods of chicks each 
year—one as usual in the spring and 
the other between Oct. 15 and Nov. 
15. By doing this, you get more 
when prices are highest in 
summer and fall, and you have a 
steady supply of eggs all year long. 
Poultrymen at the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion report that you can hold better 
egg markets and earn a higher in- 
come by following the two-brooded 
idea. Most retail outlets must have 
quality eggs 365 days in the year. 
But you can’t keep up a steady pro- 
duction for an entire year with one 
brood. Uere are results three years’ 
tests with the two-brood idea at 
Willard, Raleigh, and Waynesville: 
1. Spring and _ fall 


eggs 


broods laid 


almost the s 
after maturing. 


same number 


of eggs 


2. There were no unusual prob- 
lems in growing fall-hatched chicks. 
3. Fall-hatched pullets lay some- 
what Ay ~wer and smaller eggs due 


to hot weather, 


e 8 
oc 


but you sell these 
gs starting about April 15 when 
g prices are normally rising. This 


yas uld make up for any small dif- 


ference 


in number and size. 


4. On the basis of 450 produc 


White 


tion-type 


Plymouth 


Rocks 


started in March and 200 more if 


with eggs 
dozen, the 


November, 
cents per 
was $4,700, 


return above feed of $2,100. 
ing for culling and mortality, 


averaging 5I 


~ 


@ross retum 
feed cost $2,600, or 4 


Allow- 
the 


flock averaged 517 birds and 64 pe 


cent production for the year. 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 












Edition Per Word Per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS. sh OC $77.00 
Texas-Oklahoma.. 17c 18.00 
Corolinas- Virginia. saa aee 18c 19.00 
Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va ic 15.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La......... toe 16.00 
Georgia-Alabama- Florida - apie 16c 17.00 


Rates based on average net paid circulation of 

Editions as follows: 
7 Uh E “ooo 1,250,341; Texas, Okla- 
285,423; Carolinas-Virginia, 303,141; Ken- 
198,433; Missis- 





e- West Virginia, 
Arkansas - Louisiana, 224,394; 
pama-Florida, 238,950. 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
| when Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. cxample: February issue closes 
Dec. 25th. Other ec ditions close during month pre- 
cling publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. Ist, 
-Tenn.-W. Va. 5th, Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- 
a -Fla. 15th. 
Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham 2, Ala., or Dallas 1, Texas. 





Georgia-Ala- 


















FARMS and LAND 


HARD-TO-BEAT VALUE — Only $1,750 buys pic- 
wresque 110-acre hill farm for stock operation! 40 till- 
Quiet setting on 
conveniences. 
30-ft. barn, 
less than half 
sent free! 
. Louis 1, 





plentiful water from 3 springs. 
private road, TV reception, 2 miles village 
small electric-lighted home, nearly-new 
youltry house. Don’t miss this at $1,750, 
wn. New Fall bargain catalog, 16 states, 
nited Farm Agency, 1896-X Arcade Bldg., St 
Missouri. 


STROUT REALTY 








CATALOG—Mailed free! Farms, 
Homes, Businesses, 34 states, coast-to-coast, 3,240 bar- 
ry described. World’s largest; 54 years service. 
Strout Realty, 942-BJ North Mill t., Orlando, Fla. 


FREE CAT! ALOG — Arkansas | farms, ranc hes, busi- 
esses, retirement homes. Enterprise Sales Company, 
Pulaski Heights, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

BLACKBELT DAIRY and Cattle — 
10 clovers and grasses, all year grazing, 
nik. Geo. D. Knight, Selma, Ala. 
BARGAIN- Poultry Farm, making money, 
must retire, age. Write W. D. Sturkie, Gustine, 
Texas. 

HUNDREDS OF FARMS—Free Catalog. Cattle, to- 
taceo, grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. 











No snows, 
$6.00 for 


Farms. 
over 





~Hatchery, 
Terms. 








VEGETABLE PLANTS 





FRESH MOUNTAIN GROWN Master Marglobe, Rut- 

ges, Earliana Tomato Plants. Charleston and_ Jersey 
Wakefield. Xmas King, Round Dutch, Savoy Cabbage 
Plants. Georgia Heading, Louisiana Sweet and Blue Stem 
(ollard Plants. By mail prepaid. 200, $1.00; 500, $2.50; 
1,000, $4.00. Prompt shipments. Moss packed. Mentone 
‘lant Farms, Mentone, Ala. 


NEW CROP VEGETABLE PLANTS for July-August 
etting from certified seed, sprayed, disease free. Cab- 
e, Tomato, Collard, Sweet Pepper, Potato, leading 
atieties. 200, $1.00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50, postpaid. 
2.50, 1,000 at farm or express collect. Good plants 
guaranteed. Holcombe’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 
Phone Franklin 81758. 














FIELD GROWN PLANTS — Cabbage: Wakefields, 
Early and Late Flat Dutch, Savoy, Cope nhage n, Head- 
¢ and Cabbage Collards, _Tomato vs . Broe- 





i, 100, 90c; 300, $1.75; 500, 
aid. 5,000, $10.00 express collect. 
pment. V. Cc. Lankford, Sr., P.O. Box 267, 
‘irginia. Phone 8173-7. 


CABBAGE AND COLLARD PLANTS for 
ing. Cabbage: Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Round 
Savoy, Collard Plants: Cabbage Collards and Vates. 
$2.50; 500, $3.0 1,000, $5.00 prepaid. Express 
1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. Dixie Plant 
Virginia. Telephone 8162- 
_CABBAGE PLANTS—Early and Late Flat pee. 
Wakefields, Drumhead Savoy, 300, $1.00; 500, $1.7 
000, $3.00 prepaid. ‘‘Old Fashioned Heading Collards,” 


) post- 
quick 
Franklin, 


Moss pac i d, 





August set- 
Dutch, 





nee $2.50 
_ Franklin, 








ame price as Cabbage. All plants moss packed, full 
unt guaranteed. Sara Frances Drake, Sedley, Virginia. 
Sunt guarat a: France rginia. 





, MILLION FIELD GROWN CABBAGE Plants ready 















T setting. Waketields, Flat Dutch, Round Dutch and 
Savoy, Cabbage Collard, 300, $2.50; 500, $3.00; 1,000, 
».00 postpaid. Express collect $2.50, 1,000. Good plants, 
ws packed, Harvey Lankford, anklin, Virginia. 
. OLD FASHIONED Heading Collards. Cabbage: 
akeflelds, Early and Late Flat Dutch, Drumhead 
Savoy, 300, $1.00 500, $1.7 1,000, $3.25 prepaid. 
we count, all plants moss packed, Satisfaction guaran- 


Billy’s Plant Farm, Sedley, Virginia. 


CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS — Marglobes, Rut- 
er 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50; 





at 








- postpaid 
) up $3.00. Collards, Cabbage: Heading and 
postpaid, 300, $1.50; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 50. 


‘eorgias, 7 
‘amison mn _ Plant Farm, Summerville, _ 8. C. 


WE HAVE MILLION field grown Tomato, 











Cabbage, 





( lard Plants. All varieties. Ready for prompt ship- 
Pi ts. Mix ed if desired. By mail prepaid. 200, $1.00; 
", $2.50; 1,000, $4.00. Alabama Plant Farms, Men- 
line, ‘Alabama, 


FRESH GROWN Lookout Mountain Plants—Tomato, 











mage and Collard, 200, $1.00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, 
0 Postpaid. Good plants, prompt shipment. Dorris 
Mentone, Ala. eae 

NS CABBAGE, Tomato and Collard Plants, 

ading varieties, 300, $1.25; 50 75; 1,000, $3.00 


Meets Good plants. Jimmey’s Plant Farm, Franklin, 


‘itgini 





APPLE TREES, low as 20c. Cherries, pears, 
8, strawberries. Grapevines lOc. Roses, ever- 
3, Shade trees 25c up. Quality stock can’t be 
wer. Write for Free Color catalog and $2.00 Free 
. md raation. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, 
‘Seland, Tenn, 

oe SELL on the Installment Plan. Best i 
Shrubs od Apple Trees, low as 12¢; Grapevines 5e; 
Pree. se; Evergreens 15e; Berries and Plants. Catalog 

enton County Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Ark. 


PEACH, 
ums, 











varieties 


NURSERY STOCK 


RARE OLD-FASHIONED Yellow Harrison Rose 
Trees; blooms early May, $3.00. Surprise collection 15 
old-fashioned Virginia flowers well rooted, $1.50. K. 
Keenan, Dillwyn, Va. 

WORLD'S LARGES 'T GROWERS early bearing pa- 
pershell Pecan Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mis ippi. 

CAMELLIA CUTTINGS—325 selected varieties. Write 


























for new list. Abbot’s Sunny Knoll Nursery, Route 2, 
Box 182-D, Mobile, Ala. ae on 
FRUIT TREES AND SHRUBS at who , write 
for free catalog. Arab Nursery Company, Dept. CF, 
Arab, Alabama. 
Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertise- 
ments can tell only a part of the story of the adver- 


tised article. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan 
to keep a supply of government postcards on hand for this 
purpose. Even if the advertiser asks you to clip a 
coupon, the coupon can be pasted on the postcard and 
mailed in. 





ROSE BUSHES 


ROSES, 2 YEAR FIELD GROWN low as 25c. Flower- 
ing shrubs, evergreens, shade tree 5e up Fruit trees 
low as 20c. Nuts, blueberries, strawbe rries. Grapevines 
lice. Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for Free 
color catalog and $2.00 Free bonus information. Tennessee 
Nursery Co., Box 27, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time we buy a 
bond we help a little to keep down inflation—that monster 
which destroys the buying power of our savings. 











BULBS and FLOWERS 





1954 ALL-AMERICA ‘‘Blaze’’ Zinnias may be planted 




















all summer. Originator’s seed, extra large (about 100 
seed) packets, 50c each, 3 for $1.25. Postpaid. Seed 
catalog free. H. G. Hastings _Co., Box 4088, Atlanta, Ga. 

GIANT BEARDED IRIS, 12, colors, $1.00; New 
Dutch Iris, assorted, 12, $1.00; Rooted Pot Plants, 10 
different, $1.00; Giant Daffodils, mixed, 18, $1.00. 
Sallie Hovater, Russellville, Ala. am 

HYBRID TUDAYLILIE remain open 48 hours! 
Hardy gladiolus bloom in spring without thrips! Dime 
(deductible) brings List 17F, describing both. Philip 
0. Buch, Rockaway, New Jersey. 

FANCY-LEAVED CALADIUMS — Growing plants 
with beautifully canned leaves. Rainbow mixture of 
white, pink, red, $10.00 per 100. Louise Knoll, Long- 
wood, Florida. 

VERBENA—Rooted plants, 10 colors. New plants for 


fall planting, 60, $1.2 Mrs. W. J. House, 


Gordo, Ala. 

Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds, 
livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup or farm 
land. Try an ad in our next issue. 


5 postpaid. 








SEEDS 


RANGE AND PASTURE GRASSES, 
Ranch Bluestem and Blue Panic. 
pany, Uvalde, Texas. 
CALIFORNIA BEER SEED with printed directions, 
$1.25. Calvin L. Perkins, Mathiston, Miss. 


CLOVER 
MIGHTY BUTTON CLOVER — Sow the strain that has 
been grown in cotton and corn middles for fifteen years 
and never failed to volunteer. A legume, great land 
builder, winter cover crop, wonderful] winter pasture. Will 
not bloat. Free literature. Now hooking orders The Mask 


including King 
Guy Hutchinson Com- 

















Strain. ‘‘Button Your Land Down With Button Clover.’’ 
W. D. Mask, Bolivar, Tenn. ‘nm 
COLLARDS 
MORRIS IMPROVED Heading Collard Seed, 2 ounces 
50e; 5 ounces $1.00 postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, 
North Carolina. 
MOVING? Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 


to give both 
Raleigh, 


Ze sure 
Dallas, 


your old and 
Memphis, Bir- 


nearest office. 
new addresses. 
mingham. 











GINSENG—GOLDENSEAL 


GINSENG—Top market prices since 1882. Send your 
ginseng to Belt, Butler Co., 102 W. 29th Street, New 
York 1, New York. 

Advertisements might be 
which advertisers display 
vertisements in this issue. 





likened to show windows in 
their wares. Read the ad- 





BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTR* 





WANTED 


Poultry raisers to introduce Berry’s RUGGED chicks 
during summer and fall. Contest winning, heavy 
laying Berigolds, Austra-Whites, White-Egg-Cross. 
Hatches every week at 20% to 25% discount off 
regular prices. Limited number Free Gift Certifi- 
cate chicks available weekly. Send your name now, 


BROILER CHICKS 


Hiigh efficiency, make 3- 3% Jb. Broilers in 8-9 
weeks on &-9 ibs. feed. Reduced summer prices, 
100,000 chicks weekly. Dominant White Berakings. 
New Hampshires. Truck delivery. 


Write either address below: 
George Berry, 402 Ajax Rd., Quincy, III.; or 
Ernest Berry, 402 Sunflower Rd., Newton, Kans. 


SENSATIONAL CUT PRICE VALUES! Egg 
chicks. U. S. Approved, Pullorum Clean. 28 
cross breeds. Pullets or cockerels. Low as ¢ 
Mt. Healthy special egg breeding builds healthy 
that really pay off, both on the market and at the nest. 
Many matings sired by R.O.P. males. Day old or started 
chicks, up to 6 weeks. Baby ducklings weekly. Write for 
complete price list. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Dept. B, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 

COLONIAL CHICK CATALOG 
Describes World’s Most Popular Chicks. 
Pedigree-Bred enriched. 25% more eggs, 35% 
profit’ in ey Tests. Leading kinds and 
True lines. Wr 

COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 


Ohio Cullman, Ala. 


RIVERSIDE 
Ghostley 








bred 





300-egg 
more 
New 


Marion, 





- For layers: Babcock and 
New Hampshires. Park’s 
Barred Rocks. Arbor Acres White Rocks. Parmenter 
Reds. Reasonable chick prices. Hatching all year. Bar- 
gain prices heavy breed cockerel chicks while they last. 
3roiler chicks hatching weekly. Free catalog. Write to- 

with Riverside Hatcheries, Inc., Box 1391-H, Knoxville, 
ennessee, 


CHICKS 
Leghorns. Nedlar 





BEST AAA GRADE 100% bloodtested chicks. Make 
fast, efficient broilers; excellent layers. Official test 
showed 98.677 livability. U.S. Approved Pullorum Pass- 


ed. Large White Rocks, New Hampshires, White Wyan- 
dottes, Barred Rocks, Production Reds, $11.90 per 100. 
Alive delivery. Free catalog. Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, 
Fulton, Missouri. 


PROMPT €.0.D. SHIPMENT! AAA New Hamp- 
shires, Rhode Island Reds, Barred Ems: White Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Rock-Red Crosses, $13.95, 100 as hatched. 
Heavy Assorted, 1.95, 100 as paced. Twelve Pekin 
Ducklings, $4.75. Live delivery ny ig tl 100% blood- 
tested. Ruby Chicks, Dept. PF- Norfolk, Virginia. 

STOUFFER’S U.S. APPROVED, Pullorum 
Chicks, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, 
Whites, Minorca-Leghorn. Get complete prices. Heavy 
assorted $9.95. Left-overs $7.95, Lights $8.95, Leghorn 
Cockerels $1.95, postage collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, 
Waddams Grove, Tlinois. 














Cc lean 
Austra- 











SEN SATIONAL LOW Summer Prices. ‘Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, Hamps, $10.90, 100; Pullets, $18.90. Leg- 
horns, Austra Whites, Minorcas, $10.90; Pullets, $26.90, 


Left Overs, $7.95, plus postage. Yesterlaid Chick Hatch- 

















ery, Sardinia, Ohio. 

BEAUTIFUL U. S. Approved Pullorum Clean Chicks. 
Quality always. Nice catalog free. Rhodes Hatcheries, 
Spencer, West Virginia. ks 

CHICKS $7 95, 100, C.0.D. Reds, Rocks, ~Hampshires 
and Crosses. hatchery. Surplus Chick Co., 


Price at 
Milesburg 1, Pa. 

Read These Columns Carefully Each Month—You will 
find many different products advertised. You can safely 








order from our advertisers—they are reliable. 











Hambone Says — 





ACATIONTIME soon be ovuh 
an’ folks kin settle down to en- 
joy deyself at home! 

Dey had me fuh a witness an’ dat 
blame lawyuh kep’ barkin’ at me to 
say “Yes” er “No” wen nary one uv 
"em wuz de truf! 
difPunt 
all 


to 


Preachuhs gin’ally has 
views on some things, but dey 
sorta falls in line wen it comes 
fried chicken! 





By C..L.. and J. P.. ALLEY, JR. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 


W’en a man try to ahgy wid a 
fool, he kin joke er he kin cuss, but 
he don’ git nowhar! 


Hit’s natchul fuh chilluns to ape 
dey parents—en I spec dat’s whut’s 
de matter wid a heap uv ’em! 


Tain’t des’ de truf’ whut hurts 
folks so bad—hit’s de truf’ —de whole 
truf—and nothin’ but de truf! 


A man kin mek mistakes an’ git 
ovuh ’em, but jes’ let ‘im mek one 
li] suc-cess, an’ he ain’ nevuh git 
ovuh it! 

’Peah lak wen a body git sick, 
evy body else is a doctuh! 

W’en a man do me a favuh, I’sea 
heap mo’ grateful ef he don’ keep 
mindin’ me uv it! 


72c per Word 


18c per Word 


Heaviest-laying 
bloodline males 
Yellow skin, 
worst heat 
layers show-white 
Cut prices. 


Box 818 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 


CAROLINAS-VA. EDITION 
$19.00 per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 

$77.00 per Inch 





NEW SILVER X 
340 Egg Bred! 


legs. 
and cold. 


Catalog free. 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY 





103 



















CROSSBREEDS 
LINK LAYER 











Pedigreed 
all-white. 
Lay thru 
new wonder 
popular breeds. 


brown-egge hen yet! 
and females. Nearly 
Hardy 6-pound hens. 
Also True-Lines 
eggs and all the 
Write: 


Windsor, Mo 





Our hen house 
5%. Order 


eggs. 


Beamsdale White Leghorns 
are one of the best strains 
last 2 years 260 eggs. 
now for 


Certified pullets 35c. 
Also hatch Sex-link chicks. 


ROP Leghorn Cockerels for sale. 
BEAMSDALE FARM, Rt. 2, Lawndale, N. C. 














LEGHORNS 


in America. 
average under ROP trap-nest 
Mortality less than 
September or later. 
We hatch our own 





weeks and older. Al 





Heiman’s Hatchery, 


LEMMEN’S LARGE LEGHORNS 
30 baby pullets all summer 


Our larger White Leghorns capable of extremely heavy 
egg production. Large, chalk-white eggs. Free catalog 
describes breeding program, contest winnings. Lemmen 
Leghorn Farm, Box 1104P, Holland, Michigan. 

“BIG BARRON LEGHORNS.” ‘World famous win- 
ners. Austra Whites, Leghamps, Delawares, Hampshires. 
Nonsexed $10.90. Pullets, $18.98. Leghorn Cockereis, 
$3.98. Three to four weeks pullets, vaccinated New 
Castle, Bronchitis, $29.90. Broilers, $16.98. Guaranteed. 


"Started sutiece: 4 
and fall 












Montrose 3, Mo , 





TOWNLINE U.S 
Leghorns. Bred on 


Free catalog. TownL 
Michigan. 


chicks and started pullets available 







CERTIFIED, R.O.P. Sired White 
our 170 acre breeding farm. Baby 
all summer and fall. 


ine Poultry Farm, Box 12, Zeeland, 





34 YEARS SELLI 


raise them yourself. 


White Leghorns 


Brown Leghorn Chicks and Pullets. 


Moser Hatchery, 







NG 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Big Danish 
Cheaper than you can 
Missouri mules. Also, 


Box B, Versailles, Mo. 


Strong as 





layers, $1.85 


Route 2, 


great 
Craig. 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 
NEW HAMPSHIRE RED PULLETS, 


High Point, N. 








Kristies strain, 
¥. A, 


each. March Paid Mrs. 





also other breeds. 


HAMPSHIRE RED CHICKS—Laying or broiler a 
Farmers Hatchery, 







Charlotte, N. 





STARTED CHICKS 
34 YEARS SELLING 


Chicks. Cheaper than you can raise them; out of danger. 
save you work and worry. Also, Baby Chicks. Capons, 
Danish Brown Leghorns, Parmenter (Production) Reds, 
New Hampshires, White Rocks and White Leghorns 
Send for prices. Moser Hatchery, Box R, Versailles, Mo 

PUREBRED MARCH, April. Hatched Lacy Round- 
head Roasters, $4.00; Pullets, $3.00. John Black, Elk- 
mont, Alabama. 











3, 4 and 6 weeks old Started 








PEACOCKS—See 
Live reproduction 
$50.00 and $65.00 
P.O _Box 





576, 


tal and space 





RARE 
Bantam 
Salem, 


PEAFOWL, 
terfowl, 
owa 


PIGEONS 


PHEA 
eges 








POU 


mixing 
Five sizes, 
seller, over 
cash or time 
turing Co., 


your own 





South Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 


this 
Shipped 
Eustis. 


can. make you 
Great Central System, 
NTS, 
WwW alter 
North. € ‘arolina. 


PHEAS. ANTS, 

thirty varieties Pigeons. 
“White 
pairs and youngsters. 


BROWER FEED MIXER saves you $8-$16 a ton by 
feeds. 
700 to 4,000 pounds capacities. World’s largest 
9,000 in use. 
payments 
Box V76, 


WRITE FOR BROWER’S Big Free 
stock Equipment Catalog 
poultry raising information 


supplies, battery broiler plants. Lowest prices. Brower 
Mfg. Co., Dept. V5 x7, Quincy, Illinois. bes 
15 GUINEA HATCHING EGGS, $3.00 pestpaid. 
Cyril Menges, Rural 95, Watsontown, Penna 
TURKEYS 
TURKEY POULTS, Broad Breasted Bronze. Pul- 
lorum tested, 70c each. Roebuck Turkey Farm, Roebuck, 

























June Progressive Farmer Cover. 
pair $75.00. Younger pairs for 
anywhere. F. H. McCrae, 
Florida 


Free details. 
_Kansas. 

Waterfowl, 
Ransom Road, 


biden pendent. 
Columbus 10, 
Bantams; 
Winston- 


Peafowl, 
Oakie, 
Guineas, Wa- 
Bettendorf, 


"Bantams, 
John Hass, 


Silver King. Mated 
Vincentown, _N. 


King and 
Verna Hillman, 


LTRY SUPPLIES 





Perfect mixes in ten minutes. 
Sold on 30 day trial. Priced low, 
Free Catalog. Brower Manufac- 
Quincey, Llinois 


Poultry and Live- 
and Guide. Chock-full valuable 
World's largest line poultry 





WRITE 
Erysipelas, 
stock diseases 
Denver 16, Coloras 


LIVESTOCK 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


FOR FREE 
Hemmorhagic 
Colorado Serum Company, 










LITERATURE on Hog Cholera, 
Septicemia, and other live- 
4950 York St., 





DAISY CATTLE 
brass tag for horns 
Arrow Farms. (Deot 
1, BR 
George 


ALUMINU 
big 
15 





Catalog 
Py ayne 





MAKE 
ful milk. Monthly 
Dairy Goat Journal, 
ANGORA 
each. $18.00 
Madison, 


200 
average 
michael, 











(Classified ads 





CATTLE MARKERS 


MARKERS complete with 
and neck. Write for folder. 
a _Huntington, 





Pennsylvania 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
DAIRY GOATS 
MONEY rais k 
magazine 
Columbia 
GOATS 


Georgia 
















chain, 
Gelden 
S and Colored Plastic. Se nd for 
F. Creutzburg & Son, Drawer 


Indiana 


ing Dairy Goats—Produce 
$1.00 yearly; 
A20, Mo 


~8 pounds mohair each herd 
each at my farm. Weyman Car- 


health- 
sample 20c. 


continued on next page) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


ae 





(Continued from preceding page) 


DOGS 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups 
vaccinated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training 
instructions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


PUREBRED BORDER (¢ ‘OL KF IES, En glish ‘Shepherds. 
America’s most useful dogs. Puppies all ages. Both sexes. 
Choice colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We breed and sell our own stock. Fairmount Farm, Cedar 
Falls, 





-(Distemper 





Iowa. 


COON HU NTERS! Read 2 a 1 monthly magazine devoted 
to coonhounds, training, news, stories. 12 issues $2.00. 
Sample 20c. American Cooner, Box. 211k, Sesser, Ti 


SUP ERIOR EN SH SHEPHERDS — Registered. 
Old fashion type. Century strain, natural heelers. Pups 
guaranteed. John Blankenship, Murfreesboro, _Tenn. 


- White and colors. Famous 


SHOMONT COLLIE 
workers, guards, companions. Guaranteed. Write for free 
Monticello, Iowa. 


lists. _ Shomont_! Kennels, Der ot. P, 
ENG! LISH SH PHERD or Collie Pups for ‘watch “and 
stock. Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zim- 


merinan Farms, Flanagan, Mlinois. 


CH: AMP ION SIRED—Pups 
Broken $35.00, bred females $35.00. 
Plain St., Brockton, Mass. 

COLLIE PUPS, Parader ~ ‘Tokalon 
tered, healthy, beautiful, useful pets. 
Orange, Va 























$15 5 00, Started 
All on trial. 


~ $20 00, 
Witis, 
~ bloodlines, — 
Springdale, 


regis- 
RAP, 













PIT BULL TERRIER PUPPIES—Reasonable. Free 

illustrated circular. A. G. _Bowman, Stafford, Kansas. _ 

“TOY FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. Registered. Mrs. 

Lyman Andrew, 1009 Wellington, Houston, Texas. = 

REGISTERED COLLIES and Boston Terries. B. W. 
x, 


Route 1, South Carolina. 


Ninety 
PUPPIE 


, different breeds. 





Reasonable. Write Charles 





Dittbenne Route Franklin, Kentucky. _ ah 
COLLI SHEPHERDS, Pekingese, Rat Terriers, 
Monkeys. te Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 





RAT TERRIER PUPPIES—Bred for ratters. Crusad- 
ers Kennels, Stafford, Kansas 


«RAT TERRIERS—Photos. Kenny’s Kennels, | 
Kan 





St St. John, 





HORSES 


TRAIN HORSES by circus methods. 
booklets. American Horse Training Institute, 
Scammon, Kansas. 


RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 


FAMOUS ANGORAS, Chinchillas, White Giants !— 
World's most profitable rabbits. Finest heavy-producing 
prize-winners. Catalog free. P. F. Grinsteads, Edwards- 
ville, Illinois 


MAKE BIG MONEY! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
markets supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
ville 10, Pennsylvania, 

RAISE MONEYMAKING Angora, 
bits. Particulars free. White's Rabbitry, 


ith ii RABBIT JOURNAL, B-241-P, Milton, 
$1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 25c. 


Write for free 
Box V-7, 





















New Zealand Rab- 
. Jackson, Mich. 

















* AVIES Ama azing profitable “hobby. “Booklet free. 
Taylors, na: 126H, Hapeville, Georgia. 
MINK 
RAISE MINK Easy, profitable. Free information. 


Established markets. Voight Farms, 


CHINCHILLAS 


WANT PROFITABLE HOBBY? Raise Chinchillas 
for extra money and old age insurance. Markets furnished. 





_ Atlanta 8, Texas. 








Small space. No experience required. National Chin- 
chillas, Fullerton 37, Calif. 
SHEEP 


HAMPSHIRES 
FOR UNIFORM MARKET LAMBS 
“First To Finish’ 

Top pounds of lamb per ewe. Top net returns. 
BOOKLET and BREEDERS LIST, FREE 
American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n. 
72-P Woodland Detroit 2, Michigan 
40 REGISTERED Hampshire Rams Frank 





, also ewes. 








Davis, Blackstone, Virginia. 
DON’T LET your Progre ssive Farmer subscription 
run out. Watch for blank ‘‘Your Subscription Has 


Expired.’’ All subscriptions stop when out. 





CATTLE 





HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS—Large selection of 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. TB and 
Bang’s tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, ‘‘Grand Hotel 


for Dairy Cattle,’ Elgin, Ill. (Hotel accommodations). 
Established 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, 
Okla., Branch—Phone: Claremore 116. 





ATTENTION DAIRYMEN — If interested in buying 
the best quality tested Holstein registered or grade cows 
or heifers. Big choice between 500 and 600 always on 
hand. Max Gonsenhauser, 1341 Westfall Road, Rochester 
18, N. Y. Telephones: Hillside 3743 or Hillside 1183W. 


Reverse charges. 


HOL STEINS AND G U ERNSEYS— Choice quality, se- 
lected. Registered or non-registered Holstein and Guern- 
sey cows. Fresh, close springers, bred and open heifers. 
T.B. and Bang’s tested. Write or phone 2-0611 collect. 
jordon A. Riley, Ashland, Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY dairy cows and heifers, 
fresh and springers. Also younger heifers and fall fresh- 
ening heifers. 700 to select from. Chester Froberg, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 

WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN and Guernsey Heifers and 
Calves for Sale. Delivered on approval. James E. Welch, 
Mukwonago, Wis. Phone Eagle 778 
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HOLSTEINS 


PUREBRED AND HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 
Of all ages—especially heifers and cows capable of 
from 40 to 70 pounds of milk a day. Selected from 
the 10 best dairy cattle counties in Wisconsin. As- 
sociation service. Telephone 3644 or Write 

INTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSN. 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


FARMERS ATTENTION — Have approximately 500 
Holstein cows and heifers for sale. T.B. and Bangs 
Tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and bred. Springing 
heifers. All stock from selected and outstanding cattle, 
no stockyard cattle. Any quantity sold, one to truckload 
or carload lots. Shady Elm Stock Farms, Route 4, Box 
502, Kenosha, Wise. Phones: Sturdevant 2261; Kenosha 
2-0097 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 


CHOICE MILKING SHORTHORN Bulls and Open 
and Bred Heifers with full R. M. Pedigrees. Herd 
accredited for TB and Bangs. Visit or write us your 

C. 








needs. Burnt Hill Farms, Jefferson, N. 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 

POLLED SHORTHORN—10 open heifers, 9 to 12 
months old, purebred, Bangs vaccinated. John Pickrell, 
Lanesville, Illinois. 

RED POLL 

RED POLL CATTLE SALE—Sept. 18, 1954, Green- 

ville, Ohio, 75 miles north Cincinnati. Best from Ohio 


| Charles Hangen, Arcanum, Ohio. 





and Indiana. Catalog: 


SWINE 


REGISTERED—Poland China, Yorkshire, 
Berkshire, OIC, Duroc, Tamworth, 
China. Pigs, service boars, bred gilts. 
Industries, Pine Town, Cc 

REGISTERED DUROC and Hampshire Boars. 
ence Chappell, Belvidere, N. C. 

FREE PIG FACTS, Tops in 
Lutz, Middletown, Md. 


BERKSHIRES 


REGISTERED PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES — Boars, 
Gilts, Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 


BERKSHIRE BREEDING STOCK Siesta er Digs, 
boars, open gilts. Bellview Farms, Anderson, 8. 





Hampshire, 
Essex, Spotted Poland 





Olla Ray Boyd 





Clar- 





Hampshires. Charles 




















“Yes’m the cookies 
were done.” 














DUROCS 
WE HAVE BEEN in the Purebred Cherry Red blocky 


type Duroc business for 15 years. Have improved our 
stock each year. Pigs $30.00 each, Bred Gilts $125.00 
each. Some unrelated. If you buy your Duroc from us, 


and raise a ton to the litter in six months we will pay 
$100.00, ¢ ize. Valle, Georgia. __ 












DUROCS SINCE 1912—Gilts . unrelated, reg- 
istered, champion bloodlines, immuned, excellent type, 
reasonable. White & Son, Ansonia, | Ohio. 

HAMPSHIRES 

BREEDING REGISTERED Hampshire Hogs, using 

1953's most dominating bloodline direct from Midwest. 





Master Model Strain. Greenleaf Style Master Herdsire, 
sired by Iowa Premier Award winning boar of 1953. 
Also services of three other outstanding boars. J. W. 
Mahon, 2-H Greenleaf Farms, Greenville, S. C 
oO. I. C. 
REGISTERED OIC HOGS. J. S. Smith, Rt. 4, Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


REGISTERED MEDIUM Black Unrelated Poland 
China Pigs and young breeding stock out of Champions 











North Carolina State Fair, 1953. The fast growing 
money making breed sacs Hubbard, Windway Farm, 
Route 4, Fayetteville, N 

POLAND CHINA HOG S, lean meat type. Pigs, bred 








ilts, service boars. None better. Minglewood Farm, 
Chace Hill, Tenn. — s 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
REGISTERED SPOTTED Poland China Breeding 


Hogs. Bred and open gilts. Service boars. The easy feed- 
ing and fastest growing hog today. More lean meat, less 
lard. Best by Carcus Cutout Test. For sale at all times 
by North Carolina Spotted Poland China Breeders. For 
list of breeders, address and other information write 
M. T. Lamm, Secretary 






































CAN DAIRY CATTLE, all breeds, priced secretary, Louisburg, N.C. 0 
right. ¢. att, Route 2. Hamilton, Canada. REGISTERED SPOTTED Poland. Cc hina | Hogs Spring 
pigs, service boars, open and bred gilts. I have ten gilts 
BROWN SWISS bred to farrow in August, fifteen in September, ten in 
REGISTERED BROWN SWISS — Fine selection October. Bangs tested and treated for cholera. Seventeen 
heifers, all ages and milkers. Opportunity for breeders. years of bre gg or experience, Best blood lines. Cutlar L. 
Farmer's prices. Meadow Farm, Gainesville, Va Ballance. St 
“OFFERING CHOICE SWISS BULLS — Type plus SPOTTED . Pol ND CHINA PIGS, all ages. Service 
production. Farmers prices. Alfalfa Knoll Farms, Car- boars, bred sows. Pure breds, grain fed, big type. 
lock, Illinois C. W. Hillman, Vincentown, New Jersey. 
GUERNSEYS TAMWORTH 
REGISTERED GUERNSEY HEIFERS—tTen due in TAMWORTHS, the real lean meat breed you can stay 
fall; 50, six to eighteen months, bargain for lot; 14 due with and make more money. Free information and sale 
August-November out A. R. cows; thirty, six to fourteen catalogues. The Tamworth Swine Association, Hagers- 
months; also group young cows springing. Good breeding, town, Indiana. 
attractive prices. Virginia Guernsey Breeders’ Assn., =: 
Inc., 901 East Broad Street, Richmond. Virginia. REGISTERED TAMWORTHS from selected blood- 
—_ lines. Elmer Daniel, Route 1, Spring Hope, C. 








Like pretty flowers, bulbs? See ads under these head- 
ings on the first classified page. You may safely patron- 
ize Progressive Farmer advertisers. 








REGISTERED TAMWORTHS. L. 8S. Corbett, Mac- 


clesfield, North Carolina. 








YORKSHIRES 
REGISTERED YORKSHIRE PIGS and breeding 
stock. Dewormed, vaccinated. Write for prices and de- 
livery information. Raymond Odham, Hubert, N. C 





PRODUCTION AND CARCASS Tested Yorkshires, 
literature furnished. Highland Farm, Black Mountain, 
North Carolina. 





MACHINERY and PARTS 





WHICH END OF YOUR CHAIN SAW counts most? 


Both do a big job, but it’s your chain that cuts the 
timber and takes the worst of wear and tear. Oregon®- 


ize your saw for the job. Equip it with genuine, quality- 
built Oregon@® Chipper Chain, the hard-chromed chain 
that’s famous for fast, multi-purpose cutting, long life, 
and easy filing. Let your chain saw dealer show you how 
Oregon Chipper Chain puts new zip in the business end 
of your saw. Or write direct to Dept. 102, Oregon Saw 
Chain Corporation, 8816 S.E. 17th Avenue, Portland 2, 
Oregon. State saw make, bar length 


TRACTOR PARTS 











Largest combination of new and 








used parts in the country. Free 1954 catalog. Central 
Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 

NEW AND USED Wood eat and Matchers. J. A. 
Vance Co., Winston-Salem, 





OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





ARE YOU A 
BARGAIN HUNTERP? 


Send only $1.00 NOW—to get BONUS GIFT 
AT ONCE .. . of Beautiful Matched Brush 
and Comb Set (value $1.75) with Selected 
List of BARGAINS! ACT NOW—LIMITED 
QUANTITY! 


BARGAIN HUNTER’S CLUB 
Suite 1101, 261 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


AMAZING CLOTHING BARGAINS — Free Catalog. 
Save 50% —Compare price and quality ladies’ dresses 
$1.09, shoes $1.49, wool sweaters 99c, rubbers, boots, 
work clothing, shirts, pants, blouses, skirts, coats $2.99, 
mackinaws, house furnishings, blankets, towels, sheets, 








etc. Consumers Sales Co., Dept. RO, 425 Broad Ave., 
Palisades Park, N. J. 
NYLON HOSIERY BARGAINS — Factory rejects 


(Thirds), 6 pair $1.00. Our better grade (Seconds), 3 
pair $1.00. Our select grade (irregulars), 3 pair $2.00. 
Postpaid when cash with order. Allen Hosiery Company, 
Box 349, Dept. 2, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DAMASK TABLECLOTH with 8 napkins, imported 
fine quality rayon and cotton. 56x76 tablecloth, 8 nap- 
kins 16x16, gift boxed, $6.75 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. The Eugene Co., P.O. Box 688, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 











GARMENT BAGS—Giant size (58”x48"). Heavy- 
weight plastic. 100% moth and vermin proof. New! 
Not seconds. Money back guarantee. 3 for $1.00. Order 
now. Handicraft Mills, 304-PF East 32nd St., New York. 








PHOTO FINISHING 
NEW 
PHOTO NEWS 


Roll Film Developed 


King size Photos neatly dated on border 
of each picture by new photo method. De. 
livered in handy Wallet Folder, containing 
instructions on how to set your camera for 
best results. 


8 EXPOSURE ROLL 40¢ 





12 EXPOSURE ROLL .-60¢ 
REI IIN US: scudeidescéensalabistivasessoves 5¢ 
* * * 


New Enlargement Premiums! 


* * * 


WE DO QUALITY PHOTOFINISHING 


(Free Film and Coin Mailers) 


SIR WALTER PHOTO 
Raleigh 


SOMETHING NEW in Film peeping! “Trial Offer 
12 


North Carolina 








Roll developed, 8 prints 2 > 16, 45¢; Jumbo 
prints bound in latest “ie ieaf, "saa resis tant ‘albums 
Ad must accompany order. Jim Dandy Film Service 


South Carolina. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


SUPER PAK Album Jumbo 
Roll 35c, 12 and 16 Exposure 


Newberry, 





New Plastic Bound 
Prints, 8 Exposure 
Rolls 50c. 

OR 
8 Exposure Roll Developed with 16 Contact Prints 
(2 each neg.) 35c. 


COUPON FOR 3 — 5x7 ENLARGEMENTS 
OWL PHOTO COMPANY 
WEATHERFORD OKLAHOMA 
3c REPRINTS—3c each negative size. Jumbo joy 5 


8 exposure roll developed and printed 25c, Jum 3 
2 each Negative size 38c. 10 billfold size pictures of your 








photo 65c. 6 5x7 enlargements $1.00. Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Mo. 
NOW ... GET DOUBLE SIZE PRINTS 


IN POCKETTE ALBUM! 


Eight JUMBO prints, only 40c, including developing 
your film — 12 to 16 exposure rolls, only 60¢, in 
Pockette album print folder. Send film to us, get 
QUICK service, SUPERIOR quality finishing, guar- 
anteed to SATISFY! ““Specials’’ on enlargements. 
Write for FREE mailers, price list on all kodak sup- 
plies, etc. We specialize in your satisfaction. 


SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 


BOX 812 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








NEED EXTRA CASH? Get it selling Blair’ $ unusual 
line of household and food products. Every housewife a 
prospect. Products sent on Free Trial. Write Blair, 
Dept. 27ML-1, Lynchburg, Va. 

THRILLING, PROFITABLE HOME 
Make fast-seller chenille monkey trees, 
Terrific holiday demand. Information free. 
hemia 20, New York. 

GORGEOUS COSTUME JEWELRY—Many new crea- 
tions at savings up to 50% off retail price. Illustrated 
bargain flyer free. ETS Mailorder, Box 502, Silver 
Spring 1. Maryland. 

FULL FASHIONED 
pairs, $1.00; Seconds, 
$1.00. Order now! 
nooga, Tennessee. 

CALIFORNIA SWEET SMELLING BEADS sell on 
sight. No experience needed. Big profit. Particulars free. 
Mission, 2328PF West Pico, Los Angeles 6, California. 

CHURCH GROUPS, Raise Funds Easily! Free cata- 
logue. Complete credit. Over 50 useful, unusual money- 
makers. Beb Moneymakers, Dept. 544, Oneonta, N. 

FINE COMBED CHAMBRAY and Gingham. San- 
forized. Beautiful patterns, Samples on request. Only 69c 
per yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 


EMBROIDER STAMPED LINENS. Buy direct from 
manufacturer and save. Send for Free catalog. ee. 
Dept. 605, 22 West 21st Street, New York 10 - ¥. 

NEW, PLASTIC MENDING TAPE. Just press on! 
Repairs clothing instantly. Lightning seller. Samples 

Kristee 103, Akron, Ohio. 


sent on trial. 
MONEY FOR YOU — Easily and 
We furnish 


Parakeets for our market. 





BUSINESS. 
dolls, flowers. 
Velva, Bo- 








Nylon Hosiery. Irregulars, 2 
4 pairs, $1.00; Thirds, 8 pairs, 
Premier Sales, Box 8177, Chatta- 























quickly raising 
starting stock. 





Parakeets, Anaheim 11, Calif. 
QUILT PIECES—Tub fast percales and prints, 50c 
package. Enclose 15c postage. Kenris Company, Oak 


Harbor, Ohio. 


EARN MONEY fast sewing felt Baby Shoes. Details 
3c. Thompson’s, Loganville PF, Wisconsin. 


FASHION DESIGN 


DESIGN SMART FASHIONS for yourself or others. 
Fascinating, profitable field. Learn at home in spare time. 
Practical basic training. Sound ‘‘Learn-by-doing’’ meth- 
od. Write for free booklet. National School of Dress 
Design, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 272C, Chicago 14. 











PHOTO FINISHING 





Why Gamble With Your 
SNAPSHOTS 


Send Your Films to REX 
GET SPEEDY 8 HOUR SERVICE! 
8 Hours After We Receive Film, Pictures Are Mailed 


8 Exp. Roll..35ce 12 Exp. Roll..50c 
16 Exp. Roll..60c 


Beautiful Jumbo Prints and Reprints... 
Send Coin 
(Free Mailers With Each Order) 


REX DEVELOPING and PRINTI? 


5c ea. 





1G 





P. O. Box 1540, Dept. C 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
» REPRINTS, $1.00. Eight exposure roll finished, 

12, 35c. Reprints, oY, 6c. Link Photo Service, High 


95 
Point, North Carolina. 
JUMBO ALBUM PRINTS, 8 exposures, 35c; 12, 50c; 








reprints, 5c. Free mailers. No C.0.D. Southwestern 
Photo, Tyler, Texas. 
BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 8x10 Enlargement from 


negative, $1.00; 4, $3.00. Surgal, 
Chicago. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED—1 print each 25c 
Jumbo prints, 35c. Davenport Finishers, Teasaanert. Iowa. 


photograph, Box 849, 








; 2 each 35c; 8 


FILM DEVELOPED and Giant 
bums at no extra cost. 
12 Pictures 
C.0.D. Fee 
Worth, Texas. 


NO CHARGE for Developing Rolls. Pay 


Size Prints in Al- 
Roll and 8 Pictures 35c. Roll and 
50c. Free Mailing Bags. Send money, sare 
Dowl Photo Company, Box 2077, Fort 









for print: 
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only, Contact size 3c each. Jumbos 4c. Refunds on prints 

not good. Same day service. Square Deal Photos 

Hutchinson, Kansas. BEES I 
ONLY 25c for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from your little atten 

roll or negatives. (Trial Offer.) 16, 50c. Quick Service. zines, book 

Money back guarantee. Willard Studios, Box 3535-B advice fron 

Cleveland, Ohio. Kelley Co 
SENSATIONALLY NEW—16 oversize contact print: 

or 8 plastic bound superpak album jumbo prints witb —— 

your first roll, 25c. Album Studios, Weatherford, Okls aes 





8 JUMBO PRINTS, 40c; 12, 60c; in wallet type 
folder. Send for free coin and roll film mailing enve 
lopes. Fox Photo Service, pIOrENCe: Ss. 

SPECIAL — 10 reprints 25c; 50, <r 00. Rolls a, 
veloped and printed, 25c; erie king size, 8, 3 
Dick’s Photo, Louisville 12, Ky. 

12 JUMBOS from any size roll developed, 35c with this 
ad only. L. Skrudland, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


OIL COLORING 


OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPS can be a fascinating 
hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic talent 











Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Send for free 
booklet. National Photo Coloring School, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 272C, Chicago 1 





MISCELLANEOUS 


START YOUR OWN Wholesale Business with name 









brand appliances, watches, giftware. No investment. Bit 
profits. Free ‘‘Wholesale Buying.’’ National Buyer 
Service, 1213JA Capitol, Houston, Texz eee 





BUY WHOLESALE—4,000 items. Best name brand 


appliances, homewares, watches, cameras, sporting 00d! 
giftwares. Catalog Wholesalers Mart, Bas 







6125JG, Houston, Tey 


STENCIL PATTERN OF YOUR NAME for mattis 
equipment, mailbox, exposition supplies, etc., 50ec, ! 
letters. Posly, 19917 Alcoy, Detroit 5, Michigan. 

HAVE YOUR HAIR CLIPPERS sharpened. Enclos 
50c and return postage. Columbia Grindings Work 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

SEND US RAW WOOL for blankets. Details free 
West Texas Woolen Mills, 411 Main, Eldorado, Tet Texas. 


BUY WHOLESALE, catalog free. LAH, 2206 96 Roslst 


as. 

















Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


WANTED: SALESMEN-SALESWOMEN-—Sell Rost 
Shrubs, Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beat 
tiful Book in natural color. Write for details. How 
W. Ford Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 


— ATE SUCC cabs 
$1.75, Pants 35c, 
oct home, Car. 
ferson, Chicago 7. ae 
MAKE MONEY with fast-selling Bostonian Shit 
Spare time, full time. Sales kit, actual sample fabrit 
free. Bostonian, 89 Bickford, Dept. F-17, Boston ° 
Massachusetts. 

DOUBLE YOUR MONEY—Selling 24 ounce =, 
Flavor Deal. Your cost 60c. Other household prod 








profits! Sui! 
Operate, ftv 
1250-CC Je 


Sensational 
Shoes 20c. 
Superior, 





Free sn Be 











Premiums. LaDerma, 4014 Nebraska, St. Louis 18. ¥# 
NEW BATHROOM DEODORIZER. Hangs 00 © 


le 
Banishes odors bathroom, kitchen. Lightning sell 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee 58, Akron, Ohio. 


GET INTO TOYS! Show sensational toy fiannel-b® 














tablecloth. Free toy gift line. Take orders. Juicy profit: 
Styleco, Dept. , Cincinnati 10, Ohio. _ ao 
SHINE SHOES WITHOUT “POLISH.” New2 


tion. Lightning seller. Shoes gleam like mirror. Samp” 
sent on trial. Kristee 59, Akron, Ohio. 





ROLLS, REPRINTS, Jumbos in Albums, 8, 30c; 
12, 40c; 16, 50c. Bob’s Photo, Box 23, Fairmont, W. Va. 











FRUIT TREES FOR SALE—Salesmen wanted 
to Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concot 
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AGENTS—SALESMEN 


MONEY FOR XMAS! Make $50.00 and more during 
are time. Friends, neighbors, everyone buys from 
El mira’s exquisite new sparkling line. Imprinted Christ- 
see Cards for as little as 3c. Personalized Stationery, 
\apkins, large gift wrappings with free accessories, 
spbon ties, all fine quality money saving values. No 
esperience needed. Send name and address for free port- 
ios, catalog, assortments on approval. Bonus plan. 
zimira’s “Portable Gift Shop’’ makes. money first day. 
Write today. Elmira Greeting Card Co., Dept. C-217, 
Elmira, N. Y 
AMAZING PROFITS FOR YOU selling Sunshine 
quality Christmas Cards. No investment or experience 
ecessary. Nationally famous 21 cards for $1.00 sells on 
ight. Imprints, Currier-Ives, Religious, Gift Wraps, 
vany others. Samples on approval, write: Sunshine Art 
studios, Inc., Dept. PF-8, Springfield 1, Mass.; Pasa- 
ona 3, Calif. (Note: East of Rockies address Springfield 
fice.) 
4T LAST! Something new and sensational in_Christ- 
nas Cards. Make extra money fast. Show Satins, Velours, 
Metallics. Gets easy orders. Pays up to 100% cash profit. 
) free samples. With name 50 for $1.50. Big line. 
mazing new Glitter-Brite Ornaments, Napkins, Gifts, 
Stationery. Several $1.00 boxes on approval. Puro Greet- 
2801 Locust, Dept. 457-K, St. Louis, Mo. 














T PLEASANT OUTDOOR WORK in a ‘business 
{ your own? Good profits selling over 200 widely adver- 
sed Raleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than 
ost occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years 
, more! Products-equipment on credit. No experience 
ceded to start. Write today for full particulars. Raw- 
8, gh’s, Dept. H-145-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 
EARN sARN EXTRA DOLLARS EASY selling our DeLuxe 
Christmas and Everyday Greeting Cards, Stationery, 
gift Wrappings, Novelties, Toys and Gift Items, won- 
erful values. Easy to sell. Free catalog and sample 
jder name- imprinted Christmas Cards. Feature boxes 
3 Greetings, 415 Brent St. PF 

















> eting Card and Gift Shop at 
home. “Show friends samples of our new 1954 Christmas 
und All-Oceasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No experience necessary. 
¢osts nothing to try. Write today for samples on ap- 
proval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 109, Ferndale, Mich. _ 
EXTRA MONEY! Start Greeting Card - Gift Shop at 
home. Sell newest Personal Christmas Cards 3c each up, 
Gold Stamped Items, Stationery. Big profits, plus extra 
cash bonus. Write for Feature assortments on approval, 
free samples Personal lines, free color Catalog. New Eng- 
and Art Publishers, North Abington 833-D, Ma 
AMAZING COLOR-GLOW, Kodachrome © hristmas 
Cards sell like magic. Free samples. 50 boxes bring you 
$55.00! 191 best money-makers—Personaliz Cards, 
Novelties. 4 assortments on approval. $1.2 

































retractable 
pen free for prompt action. Creative, 4401 C armek, Dept. 
“02-3, Chicago 23. 
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MAN OR WOMAN WITH SPARE TIME to try our 
food and household products, at home, and supply neigh- 
bors. Make good money. Big box of full-size products 
sent on Free Trial. Blair, Dept. 27ML-4, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 





AUCTIONEERING 


BE AN AUCTIONEER—Term soon. Write for free 
catalog. Home Study Course available. Reppert School of 
Auctioneering, Box 39, Decatur, Ind. Founded 1921. 
G1. Training approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING — Term soon. Write for 
catalog. Missouri Auction School, Box 8425C2, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING, Term Soon. Free cata- 
log. Reisch Auction School, Mason City 2, Iowa. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Write National Auction 
Institute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. 

AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, Arkansas. Term soon. 
Free catalog. Home Study Course. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


BEES INCREASE SEED and fruit yields. Require 
little attention. Big profits. Stingproof equipment, maga- 
tines, books, bee hives. Factory prices save 25%. Free 
advice from experienced bee men. Free Catalogue. Walter 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 
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SYRUP—HONEY 
NEW-CROP HONEY—Good quality. $12.00 for six 
ten-pound pails. Freight prepaid. H. Sudbury, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Assistant Working Manager for large 
South Carolina property, age 32 to 45. Must be trained 
in farming or forestry. Good education and best refer- 
ences required. Reply Box No. 2171, Raleigh, N. C. 


EXTRA MONEY EVERY WEEK. I'll send you full- 
size Blair household products on Free Trial. Show them 
to friends and neighbors. You ean make Big Extra 


Profits. Write Blair, Dept. 27ML-2, Lynchburg, Va. 





HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


WOMEN WITH SPARE TIME, here’s a chance for 
Extra Money. Take orders for my food and household 
from Old Virginia. I'll send Products on 
Free Trial. Write today. Blair, Dept. 27ML-3, Lynch- 


products, etc., 


burg, Virginia. 





MAKE MONEY Introducing World’s cutest children’s 
dresses. Big selection, adorable styles. Low prices. Com- 
plete display free. Rush name. Harford, Dept. M-2341, 


Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 





HOME WORKERS—Help fill demand for hand-made 
moccasins. Good pay. Experience unnecessary. California 


Handicrafts, Dept. 8, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 





SEW BABY SHOES for stores, Full, part time. Good 


earnings. Write: Tiny-Tot, Gallipolis, Ohio. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 





INVENTORS-—If you believe you have an invention, 
you should tind out how to protect it. Send for copy of 


our Patent Booklet ‘How to Protect Your Invention’’ 
and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form. No obligation. McMorrow, 


3erman & Davidson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 107-K 
C. 


Victor Building, Washington 1, D. 





INVENTORS: When you are satisfied that you have 
invented something of value write me, without obligation, 
for information as to what steps you should take to 
secure a patent. Write Patrick D. Beavers, Registered 
iat Attorney, 1081 Columbian Building, Washington 
Rs. Ws Se 





INVENTORS—Information on patent procedure fur- 
John Randolph, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 229 Columbian Building, 


nished on request, without obligation. 


Washington 1, D. ¢ 





PAINT 


PAINT, OUTSIDE. Factory prices. Free catalog. 


Snow White Paint Co., Toledo, Ohio. 














“Then just across the creek you'll 
see a shiney new barn and a run 
down house. That’s us.” 

















BOOKS 
BOOKS FOUND! Any author, any title. Fast service. 
Reasonable prices. Send wants, no obligation. Inter- 
ational Bookfinders, Box 3003-PF, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
GIGANTIC SALE, Used Books, list free. Book Shop, 
Box 63, Lexington, Ky. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

GROW MUSHROOMS—Cellar, shed. Spare, full time, 
sear round. We pay $3.50 pound. We paid Babbitt 
4,165.00 in few weeks. Free book. Washington Mush- 
tom Industries, Dept. 141-2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, 
Washington 

START A BUSINESS of your own. No investment, no 
experience. Make $100 week without effort. Send for Free 
Opportunity Book! H. Cohon & Sons, Inc., Dept. G27, 
1069 Utica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 

BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn Big 
Money! Learn secrets. Help fill huge demand. Amazing 
eeanity. Free plan. Tropicals, 1008-T Los Angeles 

_ Los Angeles 15. : 

MAKE BIG MONEY raising Parakeets for our guar- 
anteed market! Positively no selling. We furnish birds 
and instructions. National Aviaries, Box 4097-P, San 
Diego 4, California. 

START VENETIAN BLIND LAUNDRY. Profitable 
ae business. New machine. Free booklet. M. B. 
0, 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kans 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
SILOS 


More For Your Money 
With Reinforced Brick Silos 


Surprisingly Low in Cost 























Write For Free Information 


BRICK & TILE SERVICE, INC. 
Box 2935 Greensboro, N. C. 


CRAFTS—HOBBIES—TOYS 


p FREE! LEATHERKRAFT CATALOG Free! Write 
re 397D (use little 2e posteard!). Tandy Leather, 


Tulsa, Oklahoma. 








he EARTHWORMS 
peART OF GEORGIA Quality Red Wigglers—Two 
wien Million ready for shipment. Contact me for 
Py and your regular requirements. Live delivery and 
tain Suaranteed. Shipping capacity 500,000 daily. 
ret Bait Rane! Ranch, Eatonwon, Georgia. 
—_ MONEY RAISING Gray Crickets and Fishworms 
$4.59 plete instructions, $1.00. Large breeder fishworms, 
5,000, ber 1,000, postpaid, with raising instructions, 
Raneh $19.50. Breeder crickets, 3c each. Carter Bait 
cae Plains, Georgia. 
haw’:8 MONTHLY POSSIBLE Raising Earthworms! 
a Aco Sarage, basement. Complete, Illustrated Book- 
Dostpar gains raising, feeding, packing, marketing. 25c 
= ld! Ozark Worm Farm-K, Willow Springs, Mo. 
Ra ie ORM RAISING turns spare time into money. 
——né instructions free. Robert Gilbert, Tallulah, La. 
mRTHW i = 
Howell. ORMS (Red)—500, $2.00 postpaid. Groves 
Neads, Florida. 




















price. Box 181, Newberry, § 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN Auto and Diesel Me- 
chanics. Master this top paying trade. Many graduates 
earn $100 a week and up. Approved for Korean \eterans. 
For free information write Dept. No. 236. Nashville 
Auto-Diesel College, Nashville 3, Tcnn. 


EASILY MAKE $65 WEEK as Practical Nurse. Learn 
quickly at home. No high school necessary, no age limit. 
Write today for free booklet, lessons. Post Graduate Hos- 
pital School of Nursing, 25E84 Auditorium Building, 
Chicago. 

COMPLETE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL at home in spare 
time with 57-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. 
Diploma. Information booklet free. American School, 
Dept. XC52, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

MAKE UP TO $50-$60 WEEK as a Practical Nurse, 
Nursing Aide, or Infant Nurse. Learn quickly at home, 
spare time. Booklet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept. F-7, € hicago, 


~“THORSBY I INSTITU TE, . Thorsby, “Alabama, 9th thru 
12th Grades. Accredited. Character building stressed. 
Expenses moderate. Write for * catalog. — : 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teach- 


ers. Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Box 
144-K, Station E, Atlanta, Georgia. 


TOBACCO 


POSTPAID CIGAR CLIPPING Ground. No stem, 
ready for pipe or cigarette, 6 pound box, $2.35; (samples 
10c). Write for prices on natural leaf. Crews Tobacco 
(o., Dresden, Tennessee. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WATCHES WANTED—Any condition. Also broken 
jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, silver. Cash 
sent promptly. Mail articles. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Lowe’s, Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

TO $10.00 POUND PAID. We buy 200 different roots, 
herbs. Milkweed, catnip, etc. Write: Herbco 462, Medina, 
Ohio. 


PINE TIMBER LAND WANTED. State acreage and 






































orders for whatever you have to sell 


Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman! A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
It may be seeds, 
livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup or farm 
land. Try an ad in our next issue. 
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SHOP THIS SECTION FOR THE BEST BUYS 
IN THE SOUTH! Write to the advertisers 
whose messages appeal to you most; be 
sure to give your complete name and ad- 
dress. If you have something you‘d like to 
sell, write The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala., for free ad order blanks. 
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Mark Your Calendar 
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OR Carolinas-Virginia farm folks 

the most. interesting events the 
next 30 days will be the two great 
meetings for farm people in Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina—the In- 
stitute of Rural Affairs at VPI, July 
26—30; and South Carolina Farm 
and Home Week at Clemson, Aug. 
16—20 — and also the tobacco mar- 
ket opening dates. The South Caro- 
lina and Border North Carolina 
fluecured markets open Aug. 2. As 
we go to press, Eastern North Caro- 
lina Belt is scheduled to open Aug. 
17, but the date may be changed. 
Sandhills markets of the Middle 
Belt, Aug. 


Here again is the list of our out- 
door dramas: 

The Common Glory, Williamsburg, 
Va., until Sept. 5. 

The Lost Colony, Manteo, N. C., 
until Sept. ! 

Unto These Hills, Cherokee, N. C., 
until Sept. 6. 

Horn in the West, Boone, N. C., 
until Sept. 6. 

Sword of Gideon, Kings Mountain, 
N. C., until Aug. 14. 

Other important dates: 

Labor Day, Sept. 6. 

Virginia Institute of Rural Affairs, 
VPI, July 26—30. 

South Carolina Farm and Home 
Veek, Clemson, Aug. 16—20. 

Maryland State Fair, Timonium, 
Sept. 1—11. 

N. C. State FFA Convention, Ra- 
leigh, Aug. 18—20. 

American Soybean Association, 
Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 30—Sept. 1. 

National Milk Producers Federation, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 7—11. 


National Grange, Spokane, Wash., 
Nov. 10—18. 

Regional 4-H Club Camp for Negro 
boys and girls, Jackson, Miss., Aug. 
9—16 

National Vegetable Week, July 29— 
Aug. 7. 

V-J Day, Aug. 14. 

Virginia: 

Bedford County Bicentennial, Aug. 
8—12 

Public Relations Course for Vo-Ag 
leaders, VPI, July 27—Aug. 10. 

Garden Lovers’ Short Course, VPI, 
Aug. 2—6. 

Annual Extension Service 
ence, Aug. 23—28. 

4-H All Star Conference, Aug. 20— 

29 
North Carolina: 

Farmers Cooperative Exchange An- 
nual Meeting, Raleigh, Sept. 14. 

State Grange Convention, Winston- 
Salem, Dec. 6-8. 

N. C. Hereford Breeders Annual 
Meeting and Field Day, Raleigh, Aug. 
if 


Confer- 


Statewide 4-H Poultry Shows, Aug. 
15—Nov. 5. 

Pony Pennings, Outer Banks, Aug. 
winks 

Mountain Dance and Folk Festival, 
Asheville, Aug. 5—7. 

Flower and Vegetable Show, Ashe- 
ville, Aug. 23, 24 

N. C. Apple Harvest Festival, Hen- 
dersonville, Sept. 2—6. 
South Carolina: 


State 4-H Land Judging and Trac- 
tor Operators’ Contests, Clemson, Aug. 
18. 

State 4-H Electric Congress, Flor- 
ence, Sept. 10, 11. 

Maryland: 

State 4-H Club Week, Aug. 2—7. 

Farm Mechanics Workshop for Vo- 
Ag Teachers, College Park, Aug. 9—13. 

Western Maryland Ayrshire Field 
Day, Hagerstown, Aug. 14. 

Maryland Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Gaithersburg, Aug. 14. 

The Heavens: New Moon, Aug. 28. 
Full, Aug. 14. Morning Star: Jupiter. 
Evening Stars: Venus, Mars. 

The red planet Mars is now_ our 
most beautiful evening star. It is closer 
to the earth than it has been for 13 
years—about 40 million miles away 
now, but sometimes it is as far away 
as 250 million miles. 


Current Questions on Forage 


When To Cut Lespedeza 


“When is the time to cut lespe- 
deza for best quality hay?” 

Just before blooms are scheduled 
to appear, and when only a few of 
the lower leaves have fallen off. 
The Arkansas Extension Service 
says that lespedeza cut at this time 
may be worth $7 to $8 more per 
ton than when it is cut after the 
seed is produced. 


Wilted Grass Silage 


“How can I tell when wilted grass 
silage is ready to put into the silo?” 

One way is to squeeze a handful 
of the freshly chopped forage. Af- 
ter squeezing, if there is moisture 
on your hand, the material is too 
wet. If the ball of forage in your 
hand comes slowly apart, it is ready 
for the silo. The forage is too dry 





if it stays in a ball after being 
squeezed. Fresh-chopped forage 
can be put in a trench silo without 
being wilted. 


When To Plant Alfalfa 


“What should I do to obtain best 
yields of alfalfa?” 


Break and thoroughly prepare 
ground this month or next, depend- 
ing on where you live. After break- 
ing and harrowing, firm the seed- 
bed thoroughly with heavy roller or 
culti-packer. Sow seed in early fall, 
using adapted seed. Fertilize liber- 
ally, using 200 to 300 pounds 60 
per cent potash, 300 pounds 20 per 
cent phosphate, and 20 pounds 
borax per acre. Plant only on well 
drained and reasonably good land. 
Apply fertilizer as per above every 
year as a topdressing in early spring. 
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dairymen are 


switching to— 


FLORIDA 
CITRUS PULP 7ZON TOTAL 


DIGESTIBLE 
NUTRIENTS 


More dairymen are feeding Florida 
Citrus Pulp now than ever before. 
There’s a good reason—best feed value 
for the money . . . more T.D.N. per 
100 Ibs. of feed. Citrus Pulp is your 
best year ‘round feed buy! Check for 
yourself! 


Compare the T.D.N. 

BEET PULP 67.8% 

SNAPPED CORN 67.8% 
CITRUS PULP 75% 


FREE—Write for feeding information and 
money-saving facts. 






P.O. Box 403, Dept. F Tampa, Florida 



















Individually Engineered 


a 
TO FIT YOUR FARM 4, 












~SWUR-RARE 


PORTABLE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Your SHurR-RANE portable sprinkler installation is custom-engineered 
' to fit your crops, soils, land level, water supply and the weather. It 

enables you to apply water when and where it is needed in properly 
\ controlled quantities. Yields 10% to 40% higher are common 







Self-locking cou- 


plers and fittings with half the water consumption. Designed and manufactured 


are foolproof. Push by the pioneer’s in portable sprinkler systems SHUR-RANE 
in pipe and give a equipment saves time, and labor —fittings are easier to use. 


Y% turn—it latches as Mail coupon for full details and names of your nearest 
every time—un- ¥ SHuR-RANE dealer. 
latches just as easy. 

} z FLORIDA DIVISION 


No eee oe ' 
rust or bend. Light- = ¢ \. Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
weight heavy-duty \ \ Y yr re id 

construction. akeland, Florida 


LJ-19 DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED from Ga., Ala., W.C., W.Va., Md., Del., J. Gimme 
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ADDRESS CHANGED? If you have moved recently and are to continue receiving The Pro- 
gressive Farmer you must send us both your old address and your new one. Copies that have 
been mailed to old address will not be forwarded by the Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent by the subscriber. Avoid this expense by sending us your old address label together with 
your new address. It will take about six weeks to make this change, so write us today and 
your subscription will not be interrupted. Mail your letter to Circulation Manager, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 
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Recent findings by highly 
respected American 
Cancer Society em- 
phasized close rela= 
tion between death 
rate after 50 and 
heavy (pack or more 
daily) smoking. | | 
This means trouble 
for tobacco growers. 
Already tobacco 
forecasters estimate 
use of 1953 crop 
down 3 per cent from 
last year's high 
level. Further decreases could materially upset 
allotment program and profits from tobacco. 


WHAT'S 
ee 











(Prepared for The Progressive Farm- 
er each month by Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., largest farm manage- 
ment service organization in Amer- 
ica, in cooperation with our editors.) 


Cash crop acreage cuts may bring increased interest 
in booming poultry industry. In spite of sharp- 
ly lower prices for poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts so far this year, production continues 
upwards. Profit margins in many cases are still 
favorable when compared to other intensive 
enterprises such as dairying. One big reason 
lies in the highly effective cost reductions due 
to better breeding, feeding, and management. 


Spread-out of egg production this year may sharply re- 
duce normal seasonal rise into August. Nor- 
mally, price would peak in late August or early 
September at well above yearly average. Growers 
bought 10 per cent more replacements for their 
laying flocks in first five months, compared to 
year ago. Then chick buying was cut in May. 
Early chicks, scheduled to start laying six 
months or less after hatched, will swell big egg 
sales from here on. Growers can hedge much of 
profit margin by covering feed needs with low- 
priced feed grains now for sale. 


Price weakness in beef cattle will extend through 
early fall. There are chances for improvement, 
especially for feeder and stocker cattle, after 
September. Profit opportunity shapes up on 
cattle bought for feeding the next 60 to 90 
days. Fat cattle for early 1955 sale are likely 
to be substantially fewer than early this year. 
Improving range conditions will boom demand for 
replacement cattle next spring. Calves showing 
predominantly beef breeding can be safely held 
over for later sale, if you have feed. Avoid 
holding animals with marked dairy blood past 
milk bloom. 


Move hogs to market next 30 days where weights are 
190 pounds or over. After late August, price 
drop is due. But hogs are still the best corn 
market if you have to sell for noncommercial 
support rate of $1.22. Corn at this price means 
hogs on down to $17 to $18 can return production 
costs and make a little profit. 


Fall feeder lambs may sell strongly. Estimated 3 
per cent boost in lamb production came mostly in 
spring crop—almost all sold by now. Farmers 
looking for a way to move big feed grain crop 
will be extra interested in lambs. Last sea- 








son's feeding profits were good. 
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My Best Buy 


(August Prize Letters) 


§ I operate two farms some 15 

miles apart, I find that my best 
buy has been a jeep. I raise cattle 
and the feed for them, also. I find 
many uses for my jeep — driving 
through rough places, driving 
through small openings, and over 
mud and sand, It will go many 
places a truck won't go, and pull 
trailers with loads like trucks. I find 
ita great asset to farming. 


James M. Holder, Arkansas. 


A small air-conditioner was our 
best buy this summer. No longer 
do I dread housework because it is 
so uncomfortably hot and depress- 
ing. Our little boys, ages one and 
two, can enjoy their naps in cool 
comfort instead of fretting in their 
sleep and waking up too soon. My 
husband, too, enjoys his brief pe- 
riods of relaxation now when the 
famwork is done. 

Mrs. E. J. Mathis, Texas. 


A double-barreled, 12-gauge 
shotgun helped me. We had been 
missing young lambs and didn’t 
know why. One day I lay in hiding 
and saw a fox catch one. That's 
when I bought the gun at a cost of 
$35. I began to watch the sheep 
early in the mornings and in eve- 
nings. Within a month after I 
hought the gun, I had killed 70 foxes 
and sold the hides for $1 each. I 
lost no more lambs. 

Carl W. Raymond, West Virginia. 


Country Things 
| Love Most 


(August Prize Letters) 


ENJOY looking for wild flowers. 
Recently I counted 19 different 
kinds on one hill. I also enjoy the 
mockingbirds and wrens that nest 
in the yard, and two wrens that 
have been rearing their young in a 

birdhouse we put up. 
May Lacey, Oklahoma. 


I love my vegetable garden. I 
like to see big-leaved squash vines 
tuning, pushing forth a baby 
squash capped with a yellow blos- 
som... a well proportioned cab- 
hage. . , large, firm, red tomatoes, 
hanging on their lacy vines. 


Birdie Gilbert, Alabama. 


I love to find a bed of soft, cud- 
dly kittens and watch the reveal- 
ing expression of wonder and sur- 
Piise in their big eyes as they gaze 
on their first specimen of mankind. 
I love the soft, downy bodies of lit- 
tle biddies, I love the wisdom gain- 
ed from observing the mother hen 
tain her brood. I love the song of 
the Whippoorwill and the call of 
the mourning dove. But more than 
all these, I love to have my family 
gathered around me in the evening 
or visiting and for worship. 

Mrs. A. Q. Morgan, Mississippi. 
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Hens Don’t Lie—Here Are The Facts! 


FROM 250 
UNCULLED HENS 
ON K-BLENDED 
KASCO EGG 
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Exceptional Egg Production Results with Exclusive 
K-Blended Kasco Egg Producer 


Poultrymen, read this slowly — we’ve got news 
for you! 

Flocks fed Kasco averaged 249.6 eggs com- 
pared to 219.5 eggs for birds fed another popu- 
lar, high quality, laying mash. That’s thirty 
more eggs per bird on Kasco—amazing but 
absolutely true! With eggs selling at 45c a 
dozen that’s $1.12 more per bird or a total of 
$280.00 from a 250 bird flock. 


Hens Don’t Lie—Here Are The Facts! 


These results were from many pens of average, 
unculled, hens. No pens were selected to boost 
these averages. All birds were treated the same 
except for laying mash. Kasco fed birds actually 
produced a dozen eggs from 2 pound less feed. 

What all these figures add up to is $2.05 
more profit from every 100 lbs. of Kasco Egg 
Producer fed. 


K-Blending is the amazing new Kasco mixing 
development which eliminates the objection- 
able dustiness of ordinary mash. It provides 
a mealy, highly palatable feed through the 
addition of animal fats. K-Blending is so accu- 
rate that some ingredients are used in amounts 
as small as a few beakfuls a ton. 


K-Blending Spells Profits! 


In K-Blended Kasco your hens get special 
high quality proteins plus proper levels of 
essential minerals, stabilized vitamins and 
scarce trace elements to meet the needs of 
today’s high producing hen. Kasco Egg Pro- 
ducer is the superior feed for the poultryman 
who measures a feed’s worth by his profits. To 
get the most from your hens this year, you 
need Kasco quality now! 


KASCO EGG PRODUCER 


KASCO MILLS, INC. + WAVERLY, NEW YORK + TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Record Proves Success of Cotton-Control Programs 


AS the cotton price support program been a fail- 

ure? Has production control failed to prevent 
burdensome cotton surpluses in years when it has 
been in effect? 

Looking at our prospective carryover-of 94% mil- 
lion bales on Aug. 1, 1954, a large part of which is 
in the Government loan, the easy and unthinking 
answer is “Yes”—to both questions. But we must 
look further than that to get the real answer. 


When the cotton program went into effect in the 
depression days of 1933, there was a cotton carry- 
over of 9,678,000 bales. This large carryover was 
gradually reduced year by year until it dropped to 
4,499,000 bales on Aug. 1, 1936. In 1936 the 
Supreme Court declared the original Triple A pro- 
gram unconstitutional. A makeshift soil conserva- 
tion program was then tried. The Progressive Farm- 
er at the time pointed out that while the program 
was excellent from the standpoint of soil building, 
it could not be expected to control production. That 
it indeed could not control production was soon 
proved by an 18,284,000-bale crop in 1937 that 
pushed the carryover higher than ever —to 11,- 
533,000 on Aug. 1, 1938. The following year the 
carryover reached its peak of 13,033,000 bales. 
From that point, the carryover was reduced by 
production-control programs to 10,640,000 bales in 
1942. Then came World War II. By the end of the 
war, the carryover was down to 7,326,000 and dur- 
ing the postwar period it declined to 2,278,000 
bales in 1950. Here are the carryover figures for 
Aug. | of each of the last 10 years: 


1945 7,326,000 1950 2,278,000 
1946 2,530,000 1951 2,789,000 
1947 3,080,000 1952 5,502,000 
1945 5,287,000 1953 6,500,000 
1949 6,846,000 1954 9,800,000 


Looking back at the 20-year cotton record, there 
are two periods when the surplus has gotten out of 
hand. But in neither instance was it the fault of the 
production-control program. 

First was the crop of 1937. This was produced 
under a soil conservation program. It was in no 
sense a production-control program. We had no 
positive production control that year. And _ this 
18,284,000-bale crop produced without real pro- 
duction control wiped out all the gains made by 
control programs of previous years. 

Our experience in 1937 demonstrated how one 
year of uncontrolled production can produce a sur- 


plus that will require several years of control to 
wipe out. 

The second time the cotton carryover got away 
from us occurred during the two-year period of 
1952 and 1953. 

After the huge 1937 crop, production control 
gradually reduced the carryover. And then came 
the postwar period, which reduced our cotton sup- 
plies to such a low level that we were forced to con- 
trol exports. In 1951 we had the carryover down to 
a record 2,278,000 bales and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture was pleading with growers to pro- 
duce more cotton. Both in 1951 and 1952, let’s 
remember, USDA urged cotton farmers to produce 
16 million-bale crops. 

By the fall of 1952, it was quite evident that we 
would harvest a 15 million-bale crop, which would 
give us all the cotton needed. It was time to apply 
the brakes. There was, as The Progressive Farmer 
urged, every sound reason to control the 1953 crop. 
It was this uncontrolled 1953 crop, giving us 16 
million bales when we needed only 12 million, that 
really put us in the hole. 


So the only fair conclusion is that our present 
burdensome carryover of 942 million bales is not 
due to failure of our production-control program, 
but to the lack of control two years it was vitally 
needed, 1937 and 1953. We do not blame USDA 
for urging farmers to produce big crops in 1951 
and 1952. As it turned out, they overestimated the 
world’s need for cotton. But we were in the Korean 
War at the time, and it seemed that conflict might 
develop into World War III. We had to produce 
plenty of cotton to safeguard the nation. But it 
comes with ill grace for the present Administration 
to blame the cotton program for the present surplus. 
And consumers, who are condemning farmers for 
the mounting cost of surpluses to the Government, 
should bear in mind that these surpluses are largely 
the result of American Agriculture’s effort to give 
the nation abundant production during a period of 
worldwide crisis. It takes time to adjust to normal 
production after several years of wartime effort. 
And it comes pretty close to doubledealing when a 
Government forgets its earlier appeals for abundant 
production and now, because of surpluses, seeks to 
destroy the stability of farm prices. 


People forget in a hurry. But in all fairness to 
farm people, they should remember that the present 
plight of American Agriculture is largely due to 
patriotic efforts of farm people to serve the country 
during a national crisis. 


Better Study That Seed Tag 


MINUTE or two spent reading the tag on seed 

you buy this fall may be the most important 
time you can spend. It may mean the difference 
between keeping your fields and pastures free of 
bad (noxious) weeds and a long, hard fight to try 
to get rid of them later. 

There are seed laws to protect us from bad seed. 
Seed to be advertised and offered for sale must first 
be analyzed and each bag labeled. This labeling is 
done with a tag. Seed laws are not the same in all 
states. But, generally speaking, here is what the 
tag shows, taking crimson clover just as an example: 





Crop and Variety: Crimson Clover—Dixie 


Date of Test: 6-15-1954 Lot No.: 8 
Pure Seed: 99.30% Germination: 80.50% 
Inert Matter: .14% Hard Seed: 14.50% 


Total Germination 
and Hard Seed: 95.00% 


Net Weight: 100 Ibs. 
Name and Number of noxious 
weed seed per pound: 
Grower: John Doe Address: 
On first glance at this tag we might say, “That’s 
a good lot of seed.” It’s 99.3 per cent pure, has 80.5 


10% 
46% 


Other Crop Seed: 
Weed Seed: 


12 curly dock 





per cent germination and 14.5 per cent hard seed 
(totaling 95 per cent good, live seed). But let’s look 
at that .46 of 1 per cent weed seed. That’s nearly 
% pound of weed seed to the sack of clover seed, 
We look further down and see that some of these 
weed seed are noxious weed seed. There are 19 
curly dock seed to the pound. We plant 25 pounds 
of this clover seed per acre. We also plant 156 
curly dock seed to the acre. Chances are we will 
get 100 per cent germination on those dock seed, 
Each plant will make literally hundreds of seed to 
go back to the land next spring. Cows won’t eat it, 
and you can’t kill it by mowing. Seed will stay alive 
in the soil for years. So we’ve got it. There are lots 
of other noxious weeds that are just as bad. 


Read that tag before you buy your seed. Most 
crop-improvement associations require certified seed 
to be free of noxious weed seed. It’s always a good 
idea to get certified seed if they are available. 


Laws Written on the Heart 


IT was Sunday night before the Supreme Court 
decision on segregation on Monday. Our minister 
friend paused in the midst of a church conference 
to say: “I want to tell you about the youngfolks at 
a neighboring church. We held a conference there 
a few days ago. After the young lady had made the 
usual formal report, she told about a special project. 
An old Negro in the community had been quite sick 
so they decided to cook him a good hot meal and 
take it to him. It brought back to me memories of 
my boyhood. We had a Negro community about 
2 miles beyond us. My mother would hear of a 
Negro who was sick and I would go with her by 
back trails to take hot soup, or medicine, or some- 
thing else. 

“I want to tell you,” he continued, “that small 
things like that will do more to solve our racial prob- 
lems than all the laws. It’s what’s written on the 
heart that counts, not what’s on the statute books.” 

We have made amazing progress in these last 89 
years in race relations, in educational achievements, 
and in standards of living for all our people. We 
have a long way yet to go. Good sense, cool heads, 
and warm hearts will continue to maintain and to 
further improve relationships all can accept, and to 
foster continued progress in all fields. 


Why Let Diseased Cows Up Surplus? 


Tuis would seem to be the time of all times to go 
after brucellosis (Bang’s disease) in a big way. We 
have too many dairy cows in the country. Dairy- 
men have added 1,950,000 extra milk cows and 
dairy heifers to their herds during the last two years. 
Along with more production per cow, these extra 
cows have been the cause of a large butter surplus. 


Why not get rid of brucellosis-infected cows? 
They produce 22 per cent less milk, have 40 per cent 
fewer calves, and are a menace to human health. 


Probably about 5 per cent of the cows in the 
United States have brucellosis. Why let these dis- 
eased cows add to a dairy surplus that is destroying 
the dairyman’s profit? The disposal of these animals 
would wipe out a big part of the milk surplus in 4 
short time. Then if dairymen would sell those dis- 
ease-free cows that are losing money for them, there 
would be no surplus. Most dairymen can sell 15 
per cent of their lowest-producing cows and notice 
little if any shrinkage in income. 

Congress is writing a new dairy program. Prob- 
ably the most important part of it is a proposal for 
a stepped-up brucellosis-control program. Under 
the proposed program the Federal Government 
would authorize indemnity payments up to $50 
per head for cattle slaughtered because of brucel 
losis. Then if the states would kick in with reaso™ 
able indemnity payments, dairymen would have 4 
strong incentive to rid herds of these diseased cows: 

Dairymen who read The Progressive Farmet~ 
write your Congressman to back this program. 
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The Editor’s Talk With Readers 


. (Continued from page 6) 


crop from the general ruin. Inci- 
dentally, most farmers need more 
insurance of all kinds—health, hos- 
pital, fire, accident, and storm in- 
gurance. We are indeed glad to 
ye Blue Cross pushing its service 
in rural areas. 


§. Better marketing plans.— 
Along with all plans for more effi- 
cient and economical production 
methods, farmers can never prosper 
without greatly improved market- 
ing methods. A. New York City 
man in the New York Times this 
week thinks farmers don’t need 
price supports because he had _ to 
pay $1.30 for a slice of ham. The 
farmer probably got only one-tenth 
of what he paid. Every farmer 
should read William Poe’s article 
about better marketing methods for 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia farmers. Incidentally, 
read in “More Farm News From All 
Over,” page 92, how dairy farmers 
in Smyth County, Va., are helping 
boost their own milk market . . 
and what the farmers in Calvert 
County, Md., are doing about their 
milk production. 


9. Happier living. — “Prosperity 
and happiness are not synonymous 
terms,” as Paul Sanders says. We 
must always aim at happier farm 
living as well as greater farm in- 
come. You may sympathize with 
our poem, “Fishing Calls,” on page 
44. You certainly should cultivate 
one or more of the hobbies listed 
on page 40. 


10. Go to Clemson and VPI.— 
Look up on page 74 last month the 
program for South Carolina Farm 
and Home Week Aug. 16-20... 
and on page 93 this month the pro- 
gram for the Virginia Institute of 
Rural Affairs at VPI July 26—30. 
We believe you and your wife will 
learn enough at either place to off- 
set the expense of the trip—and so 
get a jolly vacation thrown in for 
good measure. 


ll. For tobacco farmers. — Be 
sure to save and re-read “Harvest- 
ing and Curing Top-Quality To- 
bacco” last month, and our com- 
panion article on page 18 this 
month. Also “Cover Crop After 
lobacco” on page 96. If you treat 
your tobacco plantbeds with cyan- 
amid and Uramon, remember you 


need to do so two or three months 
before seeding. The newer methyl 
bromide gas treatment can be done 
shortly before seeding. Look for 
instructions next month. 


12. Make sweet potatoes pay.— 
Another important article next 
month will be “A 64-Bushel Capa- 
city Sweet Potato House” that will 
help you have good, sound sweet 
potatoes for home use—and to sell 
—all next winter and spring. 


13. Our Mail Box.—Instead of 
our usual Mail Box feature this 
month we present on page 94 an- 
other symposium on the recent 
Supreme Court decision. On_ this 
subject we have been especially im- 
pressed by the comment of Presi- 
dent H. L. Trigg of St. Augustine 
(colored) College, Raleigh, a mem- 
ber of the state board of education. 
Dr. Trigg says: “There will be no 
rush on the part of Negroes to enter 
white schools. I doubt if the next 
10 years will bring more than a 10 
per cent change in the pattern of 
enrollment. I learned a long time 
ago that progress is necessarily slow, 
has to take place in men’s minds.” 


14. Coming next month. — Our 
September cover “When Young 
Love Dreams of ‘A Home on the 
Range’ ” will no doubt appeal to all 
the young in years or young in 
heart. For reading matter we be- 
lieve you'll enjoy and find helpful: 

Good Weather Ahead—an inter- 
view with James Beall, U. S. 
Weather Bureau, on long-range 
weather forecasts. 

Air Conditioning for the Home 
Is Here, by Harold Benford. 

What to do with Tail-End 
Calves, by J. K. Riggs. 

Jay Anson Shows Dawndew at 
the Fair—an unforgettable father- 
and-son fiction story. 

A Dozen Vegetables for the Fall 
Garden, by L. A. Niven. 

Your Outdoor Living Room, by 
Henry J. Smith. 

Let’s Cushion a Chair, by Lucia 
Brown. 

“I Made It” Clothes, by Betty 
Bowers. 

“A House Planned To Grow 
With the Family,” by C. O. Chro- 
master, and other articles we feel 
will be helpful to farmers, farm 
wives, farm youngfolks. 


The Old Rope Swing 


By Bessie Maas Rowe 


Higher and higher, away I go 
Back and forth and to and fro, 
Up, with the birds above the trees, 
Down where the roses scent the breeze. 


Now, I’m a plane, so high, so high— 

I kick my heels and touch the sky, 
Then back to earth as I tightly cling 

And shout with joy in the old rope swing. 


When I am all grown up, someday, 
And childhood’s dreams are far away 
My fondest memories will sing 
Of Grandmother’s house, and the old rope swing. 
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Genuine Ford Parts keep your Ford 
car or truck in tip-top running shape 
because they’re made to the same 
specifications set by the men who 
originally built your Ford! 


To get the right replacement parts for your 
Ford always insist on Genuine Ford Parts. They’re 
put through gruelling factory tests and given rigid 
inspections in Ford engineering laboratories before 
they’re approved for manufacture. 


So you can be sure when you specify Genuine 
Ford Parts that they’re made right to fit right to 
last longer in your Ford! 


WHEREVER YOU GO, INSIST ON 


















About Race Relations, Racial Pride, 


and New Race Problems — 


To All Colored Readers of The Progressive 
Farmer in Our 16 Southern States— 


Dear Friends: 


ITH a profoundly sincere and heartfelt desire 
to be both fair and friendly to all groups, I 
talked last month about the recent Supreme 
Court decision regarding our public schools. The 
response I have had from both white and colored 
readers has been heartening. More strongly than 
when [ then wrote, I believe in the possible fulfill- 
ment of what I said in my concluding paragraph: 





“Let each race soberly try to see what would 
seem to be the fairest practicable plan if their pres- 
ent positions were exchanged, and so work out a 
solution that will reflect credit on both the intelli- 
gence and the high moral character of both South- 
ern white and Southern colored people.” 


Now to you, the many thoughtful colored readers 
of The Progressive Farmer, I wish to address a 
further personal appeal. For certainly any right 
solution depends quite as much upon a wise and 
thoughtful colored attitude as a wise and thoughtful 
white attitude. 

Right in the very beginning of this talk I am led 
to wonder whether there is still too much strain 
between the races because of a one-sided Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin presentation of supposed general cru- 
elty of white masters to slaves long, long ago. I 
heartily agree that human slavery was a sin and a 
curse .. . and while my father was a Confederate 
soldier and I grew up among Confederate veterans, 
I have never once heard a Southerner express regret 
that slavery was no more. Furthermore, it should 
always be remembered that the white South did not 
inaugurate the ancient, almost worldwide system 
called slavery. In the earliest Bible days it existed 
and in the latest Bible writings it was recognized. 

Many an old plantation owner, seeing his slaves 
humanely treated on weekdays and received and 
welcomed as fellow members of his own church 
on Sundays (prior to 1860 there were even more 
Negro than white members of the 142-year-old 
church to which I belong), even fancied that his 
slaves were better off than they had been in Africa. 


In any case, it might be that some personal recol- 
lections of my own might make for better racial 
attitudes on the part of our younger generations of 
both races. In connection with my great-grand- 
father’s will (he died in 1859) I now have the list of 
his 20 slaves and their valuations including— 

Bob... Age 16... Value, $960 

My great-grandfather left specific instructions to 
prevent the possible mistreatment or dispersal of the 
slaves, and he kept one son-in-law from inheriting 
any slaves because he had not been humane enough. 
Thirty years later I worked alongside this “Bob” on 
my father’s cotton farm, and our mutual affection 
continued till his death. A visit from this lifetime 
black friend to “Marse Bill” was one of the most 
cherished incidents of my father’s last illness. After 














I left home whenever news of 
any early success of mine would 
reach the old home neighbor- 
hood, Bob would say proudly, 
“He’s some of my folks” .. . and 
though he died long ago, I was 
glad to send a recent gift in 
memory of him to his beloved 
Piney Grove AME Church. 


Furthermore I am proud to- 

day to number among my personal friends more 
than one Negro of high character and distinction 
such as John W. Mitchell whom we honored with 
our 1953 Southwide “Man of the Year” award; 
President Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University; also 
President Robert P. Daniel of Virginia State College, 
whose family record of five Ph.D’s in one family is 
unmatched by any white family I now think of! 


Dr. Poe 


Friendly race relationships like these spanning 
four generations may well be remembered when- 
ever outside agitators try to arouse ancient bitter- 
nesses over slavery days. No doubt many Negroes 
will agree that, if their positions had permitted it, 
they would have had slaves themselves (as indeed 
some “free Negroes” did). At any rate, I have writ- 
ten this in the hope that it may lead at least some 
of our colored friends to say, “The old-time South- 
erm white people did nothing that we ourselves 
would not probably have done if we had been in 
their places. And if the cotton-plantation system 
had suited New York State, there would probably 
have been just as many slaves and slaveowners in 
New York as in Alabama.” 


That there has been entirely too much unkind- 
ness, too much unfairness, on the part of the strong- 
er race to the weaker race, both in slavery days and 
later is a charge I would never for a moment seek to 
deny. But what I am saying is that there were 
more kind than unkind masters and mistresses and 
that for slaves in most cases there was genuine sor- 
row when they had to say “Massa’s in the Cold, 
Cold Ground”. . . and that ever since that time 
kindness and not unkindness has been the prevail- 
ing attitude of most Southern white folks to most 
Southern colored folks. 


“And so may it ever be,” I would now say. And 
to this I am sure most of our Southern colored peo- 
ple would give a hearty “Amen,” as a brandnew 
situation of transcending importance confronts all 
of us. As I said last month: 








“Perhaps nowhere else in human history have two 
distinct and free races lived together—and pro. 
gressed together—with as much general peace and 
friendliness as our Southern white and colored peo. 
ples these last 90 years. A sudden supreme test has 
now come—but we believe it can and will be met 
successfully in ways here suggested.” 


I now wish to urge our colored and white readers 
to consider carefully and even prayerfully the sug. 
gestions I offered last month. 


In all sincerity and truth I can say that in my 
opinion the one thing above all others that Southern 
white people fear about the Supreme Court decision 
is the possibility that it might eventually lead to 
race amalgamation—and it seems to me that right. 
thinking colored people should oppose this no less 
earnestly than white people. Only a lack of racial 
pride, it would seem, could make our colored peo- 
ple want to have their race and its identity swal- 
lowed up in another race. 


And here I rejoice to say that Southern colored 
people do have much, very much reason for racial 
pride. Sometime ago a famous white Southern edu- 
cator said in substance, “Nowhere else in history do 
I find any record of any race making as much prog- 
ress as our Southern Negroes made in their first 80 
years out of slavery—from 1865 to 1945.” And after 
making all allowances for their inheritance from 
white culture, this astounding record remains one 
of which any people might well be proud. 


It seems to me our Southern colored people 
might well say, “We are proud of this historic rec- 
ord of achievement . . . and we accept it as inspira- 
tion, challenge, and cheer to show what we may 
continue to do as an independent racial unit in all 
the years ahead.” With their own independent col- 
ored colleges, schools, and teachers . . . independ- 
ent colored papers and editors . . . and independent 
doctors, lawyers, bankers, and merchants, I believe 
the Negro race can develop and support a leader- 
ship that will give them more inspiration, more 
progress, more happiness, than they could ever find 
by embarking on any program by which their iden- 
tity would be lost in a long, trying, frustrating, and 
often bitter march down the long road to eventual 
nameless absorption into ,the majority race. For 
several years now in my own home state I have 
offered a $500 prize and a special widely publi- 
cized citation to the Negroes of the county who 
make the greatest record of rural progress . . . and 
I have been astonished by the eagerness with which 
our colored farmers have welcomed this opportu- 
nity to show what they can accomplish inside their 
own racial boundaries and under their own powet. 
To me it seems that more and not fewer such op- 
portunities as this offer our colored people theit 
greatest opportunities for racial pride and progress. 


I think our Southern colored people can and 
should demand equal educational facilities in school 
buildings, school curricula, capable teachers, and 
equal salaries—along with equal rights at the ballot 
box and in the courts. And with these things (along 
with equality of opportunity for higher education 
that seems already assured) our Southern colored 
people can preserve their own racial identity and 
make a record not unworthy of comparison with 
that set forth in the Southern white educator’s dec- 
laration: “I know no race in history which has eve! 
made greater progress in 80 years!” And _ to this 
end I am sure they can count on the continuiné 
help, cooperation, sympathy, and applause of our 
Southern white people everywhere. 

Because I believe the policies I recommended 
last month will be most helpful in producing this 
result, I again commend them to the great body 0 
colored friends and subscribers that I and my ass 
ciates are glad to serve as we all work together for # 
better and greater South. 

Sincerely your friend, 


Board Chairman and Edito' 
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If you like a well-organized kitchen... 
youll love the new Westinghouse Food File Refrigerator 


It’s an entirely New Kind of Refrigerator with a SPECIAL PLACE 
and SPECIAL COLD for each and every kind of food! Yes, just 


as you file your recipes . 





- » now you can file your food where you 
can find it easily and quickly. For this new Westinghouse Refrigerator 
gives you 100% organized storage space for any type of food... 


frozen, cooked or fresh .. . with the right cold to keep it safely. 


It's FROST-FREE, of course. No defrosting to do in the Freezer or 
in the Refrigerator ...no messy defrost water to empty EVER! 





See TV’s Top Dramatic Show... Westinghouse Studio One... Every Week 


VESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 


| Sig Bed SAC ied ad +) GT 


Giant Freezer... Holds 56 lbs. frozen 
foods in safe zero-cold. 

° Just 
the right cold for all beverages. 


Exclusive Beverage Keeper . . 


Meat Keeper... Keeps up to 18 lbs. of 
meat butcher-fresh. 

Roll-Out Shelves . 
front, in sight, in reach. 


.. Bring foods out 


Cheese File... holds 2-lb. package at 
proper temperature and moisture. 





Butter Keeper... Keeps butter just 
right for easy spreading. 

4 Egg Keepers... Lift out one or two 

ggs, or remove entire section. 

Two Big Humidrawers ... Keep more 
than 34-bu. vegetables garden-fresh. 
Fruit Bin... Holds quantities of fruits 
in door, at your finger tips. 

Smack Keeper... Stores candy, sand- 


wiches, canapes and tidbits. 


you can BE SURE ...1F irs VCStinghouse 


AP PILL A:N CE 
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Peggy tried detergent © 
Detergents how Tide could cheap 


Ut when sh d seen r / 
"Se wee eres 


-’ Sooner or later .,. 
almost everyone 
turns to 7ide 


FOR CLEAN, CLEAN CLOTHES! 
ae 


No washday soap-no other detergent known — 


OTHING ELSE WILL WASH 


AS CLEAN AS J7DE 


- yet is so mild ! 


? _— 
ee Millions more women use TIDE than any 


other washing product in the world. 


NOTHING ELSE BEATS Tide NOTHING ELSE BEATS Tide RECOMMENDED BY THE MAKERS 
FOR GETTING CLOTHES CLEAN! FOR GETTING CLOTHES WHITE! OF 25 AUTOMATIC WASHERS 
Good reason, too! In these automatic washers, nothing 
else will wash as clean as Tide, yet is so m:ld—ne 
washday soap, no other detergent known... and that 
includes low-sudsing products, too. Test after test i 
laboratories and home laundries proves it. No wondét 
sO many more women use Tide in automatic washes 
than any other washing product in the world! 


Never before Tide, was it possible to get your clothes 
so white... or to keep them so shining white week 
after week. And today’s Tide has even greater whiten- 
ing power... a miracle whitening action that leaves 
cleaning power. More mildness, too. Tide is milder your household linens even more dazzling white. Get 
for your hands than any other detergent known. And Tide today —there’s just nothing like it. (Tide is made 
Tide is truly safe for all your bright washable colors. by an exclusive, patented formula.) 


Test after test against every known kind of soap and 
detergent proves this over and over again! Until Tide 
was invented, it just wasn't possible to get your family 
wash so clean. And today’s Tide has even more 





